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And other works. 


THE importance of the education of the clergy of the Church 
of England is being realized more and more fully alike by 
those primarily responsible and by Churchmen at large. 
Encompassed as she is by many and great dangers, the 
national Church feels that her future utility depends, in a 
great degree,.on the way in which those to whom the guid- 
ance of her destinies is about to be entrusted are prepared 
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for their work. With a people keenly interested, if not in 
religion, at least in theological questions, with the pro- 
blems of social life becoming ever more urgent, with the 
imminent danger of being at no distant date deprived of 
many of her own resources, the historic Church of England 
needs a clergy composed of men able to give an answer 
for the hope that is in them, to understand as well as 
sympathize with other men in their efforts to better their 
condition, and with sufficient statesmanlike qualities to 
reconstruct her constitution and to reconcile opposing fac- 
tions when the supreme necessity arises. Churchmen, more- 
over, recognize with pleasure rather than regret that their 
communion has no monopoly of learning, that the issues 
between the Church and Nonconformity represent no struggle 
between cultured piety and ignorant enthusiasm, but 
rather between great principles as to the fundamentals of 
Christianity, a controversy, so far as it unhappily exists, 
conducted on both sides by men well equipped for such 
a contest. The demand for a clergy intellectually, socially, 
morally, and spiritually prepared for the work which lies 
before it is imperative, and furnishes us with good cause 
for discussing anew the important question of how under 
modern conditions it is to be trained for its future labours. 

It is our opinion that one reason for the loss of public 
estimation by the clerical profession is the want of any 
definite standard by which the knowledge and ability of 
those seeking Holy Orders may be tested. Every bishop 
has his own requirements ; and in some dioceses a man is 
received readily who in others would be unhesitatingly re- 
jected. But this does not prevent anyone who has been 
admitted in an ‘easy’ diocese, being able, after a pro- 
bationary period of two years, to appear in the territory 
assigned to a bishop notorious for the high standard of excel- 
lence which he demands of his candidates for Holy Orders. 
It is hardly too much to say that the want of system in the 
Church of England in the matter of admitting men to her 
ministry is almost unique, and there is certainly nothing 
like it among the recognized Protestant ministries in Great 
Britain or on the Continent, 
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It may, however, be argued that one of the glories of 
the Anglican Church is the absence of hard-and-fast rules, 
and the fact that so much is left to the discretion of indivi- 
dual bishops ; that the diversity of men within the ranks 
of her ministry is one of her titles to admiration ; that 
there is work alike for the scholar and the unlettered en- 
thusiast ; and that the former is never likely to be unrepre- 
sented. But it is surely wise also to remember that great 
changes have been coming over the national Church, which 
call for corresponding alterations in her system. She is 
at the present time striving to cope with a new problem 
owing to the diminution in the number of candidates for 
Holy Orders—namely, that of filling her ranks with men who 
have had perhaps less educational advantages than those 
who formerly presented themselves, and at the same time 
of not impairing her efficiency by admitting those who are 
not properly prepared for their work, since it is of the 
greatest importance that she should not suffer at the hands 
of a body of clergy who have not been trained to meet the 
requirements of their position. Putting out of sight for the 
moment the extreme difficulty of the work of a modern 
clergyman, and the necessity for preparation, it is highly 
desirable that the rulers of the Church of England should 
act in concert in deciding who are to be entrusted with the 
important work of ministers of the Gospel. 

In this matter we might well take a lesson from the 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, which, we believe, prac- 
tically agree as to the requirements which they make before 
accepting any candidate for the ministry. A three years’ 
Arts course at the University, as well as three years at a 
Divinity college, are indispensable in all cases; and the 
effects are manifest in the high intellectual standard main- 
tained by the Scottish clergy. In one of the Noncon- 
formist colleges of London University the future candidate 
for the ministry is recommended on leaving school to go into 
business for two or three years. After this follows a six 
years’ course—one year for the London matriculation, 
three years for an Arts’ degree, two years for the degree in 


Divinity. Many of the students go through this full course. 
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Among other English Dissenting bodies the qualifications, if 
less rigorous, are in most cases definite and well known. The 
care taken by the Methodist Conference in preparing their 
ministers is remarkable; and, if the prescribed curriculum 
is open to criticism for insisting upon an undue multi- 
plicity of subjects, it at least possesses the merit of having 
been carefully thought out by a body of men who have power 
to revise it if necessary. With the Church of England the 
lack of system constitutes, in our opinion, a serious danger. 

Not that the freedom of the Bishops ought to be fettered 
by hard-and-fast rules. .They should be given a wide dis- 
cretion’ as to whom they ordain or refuse, and the test 
provided by examination is by no means the only one by 
which they should be guided. As there are cases of men 
able to pass almost any examination who are not fitted 
to become clergymen, so there are persons of piety, and, 
we may add, of practical ability, who, if deficient from an 
examination standpoint, are such as the Church can ill 
afford to lose. This is especially the case where men 
present themselves late in life, sometimes abandoning lucra- 
tive positions in order to give themselves up to the work 
of the ministry. It is therefore in every way desirable that 
the Bishops should be allowed to exercise their discretion 
in the matter of ordination, and we should be most un- 
willing even to appear to restrict their powers. What we 
desire to see is that what has already been begun should 
be developed more fully, and that the Church of England 
should, so far as possible, have recognized bodies to test 
the merits of candidates for Holy Orders, and should 
possess some permanent body qualified to speak with 
authority as to the proper course of study which candidates 
both for deacons’ and priests’ orders should pursue. To 
bring about so desirable a condition of affairs the co-opera- 
tion of the Bishops is, of course, necessary. 

Few things are more creditable than the way in which 
the Episcopal order has, in recent years, realized its duty 
towards young candidates forthe ministry. The stories told 
of ordinations and ordination examinations of the Georgian 
period#are hardly credible in our days. Even those who 
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entered the ministry in the ‘ forties’ or early ‘ fifties’ had 
strange tales to tell. There was the princely bishop who 
gave the candidates a sumptuous repast after the ceremony 
of ordination, but held no communication with any of 
them except to send his butler to ask the man who had 
done best in the examination to drink a glass of wine with 
his lordship. There was the Irish prelate who admitted 
all who declared their belief in justification by faith— 
without works. There was the chaplain who ordered those 
who were fellows of colleges in a neighbouring University 
to place their papers on a certain chair and notoriously 
never looked over any of them. Such tales could be 
multiplied. Even within recent memory the examinations 
were held in some dioceses only a day or two before the 
ordination, and a candidate has actually been stopped in 
the vestry whilst preparing for the service itself because 
the examiners were not satisfied with his work. These 
things, however, belong to a past which it is to be hoped 
will soon be forgotten. 

It cannot be denied that at present the care with which 
the Bishops conduct their ordinations leaves but little to 
be desired. The examination is in almost every case com- 
pletely separated from the solemn Ember season, and the 
candidates are given every opportunity for preparation 
during the days immediately preceding their admission to 
Holy Orders. Even if it were within the scope of the 
present article, it would not be easy to criticize the way 
in which this important part of our Bishops’ duty is dis- 
charged, since, as a rule, the younger clergy look back 
with gratitude to the time of their ordination, and often 
catry away an impression from their intercourse with their 
Bishop and his examining-chaplains which is never likely 
to be effaced. 

But, while we freely and gratefully acknowledge all 
that the Bishops have done to perfect the conduct of their 
ordinations, we feel it our duty to make certain sugges- 
tions in regard to the examination tests now generally 
demanded. These affect, in a very practical manner, the 
whole education of the clergy, and till they are modified 
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it is not easy to see how candidates for Holy Orders are 
to be instructed on lines more suited to the requirements 
of the present day than those now in vogue. 

In order to make the meaning of our suggestions plain, 
it may be well to state what kind of preparation the average 
young clergyman passes through before he is admitted to 
the priesthood. 

Upon the whole, from the examination of a number of 
diocesan calendars, there seems to be a general agreement 
among the Bishops that a clear line of distinction should 
be drawn between graduates of Oxford and Cambridge and 
other candidates for Holy Orders. The former are usually 
accepted if they have attended three, or at least two, 
courses of lectures by the Divinity Professors, or have gone 
through some definite course of theological study. Graduates 
of Dublin or Durham are, as a rule, accepted if they can 
produce the Divinity Testimonium or the Licence in Theo- 
logy. In the case of graduates of Universities which have 
no Divinity Faculty of a distinctively Church character, the 
passing of the ‘ Universities’ Preliminary Examination for 
Candidates for Holy Orders’ is insisted upon. In some 
dioceses at least a first or second, but not a third, class is 
accepted as a qualification for non-graduate candidates. 

The general Preliminary Examination for Holy Orders 
owes its inception to Bishop Westcott, when Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, and is under the control of 
the Bishops. It may therefore be regarded as the norm of 
most of the diocesan examinations; and in one case, to 
our knowledge, the papers are used by the Bishops’ chaplains 
at the same time as they are set for the ‘ Preliminary.’ 
The examination consists of seven papers, with a voluntary 
paper on elementary Hebrew, and is conducted by members 
of Oxford and Cambridge appointed by a board consisting 
of the Divinity Professors of both Universities and examining 
chaplains nominated by the Bishops. The candidates are 
mostly non-graduates. 

The examination indicates the subjects upon which all 
candidates for deacons’ orders in the Church of England 
are expected to shew some knowledge: a general familiarity 
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with the contents of the Old and New Testaments, and 
a more special acquaintance with certain selected books in 
English, or Hebrew if presented by the candidate, and in 
Greek. The Prayer Book, Church history, the Creeds and 
Articles occupy three papers, and there is also an easy 
Latin paper. 

A good deal of ground is covered by this examination ; 
but it forms, it must be remembered, the basis of educa- 
tion at most of our theological colleges, and surely the 
knowledge required is scarcely all that a clergyman 
needs as his initial equipment for ministerial work. 
Yet be it remembered that the curse of the examina- 
tion system is nowhere more serious than in the colleges 
in which men are being prepared for a clerical career. 
Other subjects are no doubt taught, but they cannot receive 
the same attention, either from the teacher or from the 
students, as those on which the immediate future of the 
latter depends. 

The point is whether an examination of the above 
character is an ideal test for a man immediately before 
his ordination. The specimens of the questions before us 
are satisfactory enough, which is more than can be said 
of those set in some Bishops’ examinations ; but the know- 
ledge required is scholastic rather than spiritual. What is 
really sought for in it is whether the candidate possesses a 
certain knowledge of facts and languages. Neither his 
power of applying his information nor even his convictions 
in regard to the truths of religion are tested ; his acquaint- 
ance with facts alone is required. But surely this is not 
the kind of ordeal which a man should undergo little more 
than a month before he takes the most solemn and momentous 
step in his life. True, the examination does not now im- 
mediately precede the ceremony ; but even a few weeks is 
not sufficient for a man to be free of those worries insepar- 
able from having to undergo a qualifying test. At the time 
when all his thoughts should be directed towards the work 
before him, when his hopes should be animated by high and 
lofty ideals and plans for a life of service to God and utility 
to man, it is not fitting that his mind should be filled with 
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fears that the Life of Polycarp may be set in place of that 
of Cyprian, which he has carefully prepared, or that he 
will be asked about the Nestorians instead of the Pelagians. 
It is, in our opinion, doubtful whether the ultimate end of 
a theological college ought to be to cram its students with 
facts, or to give them a half-elementary education as is 
now too frequently the case. 

Judging by the directions in regard to ordination given 
in the diocesan calendars before us, we may assume that the 
Bishops rightly prefer that an Arts’ course should precede the 
special study of Theology. This should in all cases be 
followed by an adequate theological course, to be taken, if 
possible, at a University. At the end of this course should 
come the intellectual test for Orders, either the General 
Preliminary Examination or some examination allowed to 
count as a substitute. The Bishops’ examinations should be 
of an entirely different character, and aim at quite another 
object. Of course, there are many difficulties in the way of 
carrying out so drastic a reform as this would be ; but a clear 
conception of what is required, and a statement of what 
is actually being done may tend to remove many obstacles 
which now seem to be insurmountable. 

To begin with the case of students who have graduated 
in Arts. These have at present to obtain a certificate of 
having attended courses of Divinity lectures at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or the Testimonium at Dublin or the Durham 
Licence in Theology. In regard to the attendance at 
professors’ lectures at the English Universities we can only 
say that it is impossible, from the very nature of the case, 
to regard it as an adequate evidence that a man has 
made any serious study of theology. A course or so of 
twelve or sixteen lectures, often on very technical points, 
and covering perhaps a very limited field, is of little good 
to a man whose serious studies are at the time directed 
to some other subject. It is not easy to see how a man 
reading perhaps for high honours in classics, mathematics, 
history, or the natural sciences can really profit by being 
present during two terms of his short course of preparation 
for Schools or Tripos at lectures on some recondite topi¢ of 
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theological or critical interest, even should he have to pass an 
easy examination before receiving the professor’s certificate. 

The Regius Professor at Cambridge, Dr. Swete, deserves 
credit for inaugurating a reform which, despite the fact 
that it has not yet received, even in his own University, 
the appreciative welcome which it deserves, will, we ven- 
ture to predict, have a very important effect on the univer- 
sities of England as training places for our future clergy. 

In place of the certificates of attendance at professors’ 
lectures it is proposed that a formal Testimonium should 
be granted to those who have gone in for a systematic 
study of theology by attending six courses of lectures, 
three of which must be by professors, while the others 
may be by lecturers recognized by the special Board for 
Divinity. Each course must consist of at least twelve 
lectures, and may, in case of a weekly lecture, extend over 
more than a single term. At the end of each course the 
candidate is examined by papers, and the professor or 
lecturer signs a book provided for the purpose. When six or 
more courses have been so attended, the book is handed 
to the Regius Professor of Divinity, who then gives the 
Divinity Testimonium. Three of the sets of lectures may 
be on any subject, provided the other three are on the Old 
and New Testaments and Church history. 

The drawbacks of the scheme are on the surface, the 
chief objection being that men who intend to take Holy 
Orders are placed at a serious disadvantage if, while they 
are studying for honours, they have to attend several Divinity 
lectures and do papers at the end of term. Many college 
tutors are alarmed that their pupils are jeopardizing their 
‘class’ by trying to obtain the Testimonium at the same 
time as they are reading their honour subjects, and fear that 
the tendency of the new system will be to drive candidates 
for Holy Orders to study for a theological pass degree 
rather than for honours. This would be a serious evil, for 
it is of great importance that the Church should continue 
to be supplied with clergy who have had a sound liberal 
education, and that its ranks should be filled not only by 
students in theology, but by scholars, scientists, historians, 
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etc., as heretofore. The tutors are perfectly right in dis- 
couraging the Testimonium as an interruption to the main 
work of a man who has not yet taken his B.A. degree, 
unless he is already specializing in theology. 

But these objections are all based on the assumption 
that the new Divinity Testimonium aims at nothing more 
than making men during their undergraduate course attend 
six, instead of two, courses of lectures on some theological 
subjects. It is true they are now permitted todoso. We do 
not think this should be allowed ; in any case it should not 
be encouraged. It may, be hoped that, save in the case of 
men reading for honours or a pass in Theology—and these 
will probably always be the minority of those intending to 
take Holy Orders—such a course will be the exception, not 
the rule. When it is realized that the professors and teachers 
of theology in Cambridge are providing a regular course of 
practical training for candidates for the ministry by lectures 
carefully arranged for the purpose ; that in addition to courses 
designed for honour examinations or for critics and scholars 
the man desirous of learning the duties of a clergyman 
may have the best instruction the University can provide— 
and, with her five professors, readers, and college theological 
lecturers Cambridge has a staff sufficient for a School of the 
highest efficiency—it is to be hoped that the University 
may again become a real centre of clerical education, and 
this without injury to any other subject or school of thought. 
That Oxford will devise something analogous to the ‘ Testi- 
monium,’ or even improve upon it, cannot be doubted, and 
it is by no means impossible that the newer Universities 
may follow. Nor will other religious bodies allow the 
Church of England a monopoly of university training for 
her future ministers, but it is to be expected that they will 
do their utmost to have the teaching of their own distinctive 
doctrines adequately represented in all centres of higher 
education. 

A very similar course may now be pursued at London 
University. The degree in Arts can be taken as an internal 
student in one of the colleges in three years ; a two years’ 
course in Divinity follows for the B.D. degree. This can 
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1906 Ill. Training for Holy Orders. 11 
be taken by Church of England students at King’s College, 
London, or at St. John’s Hall, Highbury. The B.D. course 
of London University is far more ‘doctrinal’ and ‘philo- 
sophical’ in its character than that of Cambridge or even 
of Oxford, and a student who had obtained his degree 
with the addition of certain courses of lectures taken at 
his own School might be regarded as being sufficiently 
qualified for Orders, so far as intellectual tests go. The 
associateship of King’s College also supplies an adequate 
test. 

The theological colleges open only to graduates are, in 
our opinion, doing excellent work; but at a meeting of 
principals, lecturers, examining chaplains, &c., held at Ox- 
ford in 1904 the Principal of Cuddesdon made a proposal 
which revealed a blemish in the present system. He sug- 
gested that the Bishops should accept the examination held 
in the theological colleges in lieu of the usual ones for 
deacons’ orders. It seemed as if he considered that the 
teaching work of his college could be done far more 
efficiently if it were not hampered by the different require- 
ments of the Bishops’ examinations with which his students 
had to comply. It is true that this proposal was severely 
criticized ; but, nevertheless, there seems to be a great deal 
in it. A theological college has many important duties to 
its students apart from teaching them how to satisfy a 
variety of examiners, and its officials are rightly apprehen- 
sive of the danger of its degenerating into a mere cramming 
establishment. The graduate who comes to prepare him- 
self for entering the ministry at a theological college ought 
to feel that he is beginning a course of instruction totally 
different from that of his school or university—in a word, 
that he is learning not so much how to answer examination 
questions as how to think on theological questions, if he 
has not already done so. How little the present system 
encourages this ideal may be shewn by the following inci- 
dent at an important theological college. A course of 
lectures in early Church history was prepared with the 
view of shewing the correspondences between modern 
thought and the speculations of antiquity. But the men 
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complained that such lectures were not likely to help them 
in their examination, and the lecturer was asked to make 
his teaching more practical ! 

Much of what has been said of the Universities and of 
theological colleges for graduates is now applicable to non- 
graduate colleges, especially since the Central Entrance 
Examination has been instituted. To maintain a high stan- 
dard, however, the test of an examination should be more 
rigidly insisted upon than in the case of graduates. But in 
our opinion such an examination as the Preliminary should 
not be the be-all and end-all of the course of a non-graduate 
theological college. There is so much to be learned by the 
future clergyman which cannot form part of a qualifying 
examination that time should be given, after passing, for 
serious preparation for Holy Orders. This must, we con- 
sider, be the essential basis of any reform of the present 
system. 

We have now reached a point at which it seems 
possible to formulate proposals in regard to qualifications 
for acceptance on the part of the Bishops of candidates 
for Holy Orders. The principal feature in our scheme 
is this—viz. that there should be a standard generally 
recognized by all the Bishops, each of them retaining, how- 
ever, the power to relax these under special circumstances. 
It would be a further advantage if it were generally 
known what was the educational standard expected of all 
candidates for Holy Orders. Hardly second in importance 
is it that as long as possible an interval should occur 
between any test examination and the period of ordination, 
in order that the candidates may have the opportunity of 
receiving preparation and instruction for their life work. 

At the present time a man presents himself to the 
bishop three months or less before ordination, and, if his 
testimonials as to character prove satisfactory, he is accepted 
on condition that he passes the bishop’s examination, which 
takes place about a month before the actual ceremony. 
Even if the candidate hardly fulfils the requirements of the 
examining chaplains, it may need no little firmness on the 
part of the bishop to refuse to make him a deacon, as he 
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knows that in all probability an overworked incumbent 
may be left single-handed for months if the man whom he 
has selected with no small trouble to fill the post of curate 
is rejected. The remedy we propose is, that before anyone 
makes application for ordination, all educational tests 
should have been, as a rule, satisfied, and that the bishop 
should only have to inquire as to his social, moral, and 
spiritual fitness for the ministry, and also as to his personal 
views on various important subjects of belief and practice. 
In this way many unnecessary disappointments on the part 
of the parish priest and his curate would be avoided. 

If the Preliminary Examination, which is now recognized 
by almost all the Bishops, though seldom taken save by 
non-graduates because it is required of them, were to be 
considered as exempting all who had passed it from any 
qualifying examination at the hands of the Bishops’ chap- 
lains, a great point would be gained. In this case we do 
not doubt but that, save in a few exceptional instances, the 
Bishops would insist on this examination having been 
passed before inquiring further into the qualifications of a 
candidate for Holy Orders. They might, however, make 
an exception in favour of those graduates who had obtained 
Divinity Testimonia or passed satisfactorily through a 
course at a theological college. Non-graduates, and graduates 
with no other qualification save an Arts’ degree, would be 
obliged to pass the ‘ Preliminary,’ which might with great 
advantage be divided into two parts, to be taken simul- 
taneously or at intervals. As there would probably be a 
considerable number of candidates, the examinations would 
have to be held more frequently than they are at present— 
say, about four times a year. 

To carry out a scheme of this description it would be 
necessary for all the Bishops to co-operate, and in so doing 
they might with advantage place the theological colleges 
upon a more satisfactory basis. The rapid growth and 
increase of these colleges has been a noteworthy evidence 
of Church life in recent years ; but it must be remembered 
that they are none of them due to efforts on the part of 
the whole Church of England. They have their origin in 
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some cases in the desire of certain bishops to provide their 
dioceses, or even the Church at large, with efficiently 
trained clergy ; in religious parties anxious to have their 
views instilled into the ministry of the future; or in the 
unselfish efforts of individuals. They are in no case formally 
recognized by the Episcopate at large, nor does the Church 
take any official notice of their curriculum. Occasionally 
they are denounced, often most unjustly, as being producers 
of party narrowness; while the credit they deserve for 
what they have done for the ministry of the Church is but 
rarely accorded. By one, bishop at least the colleges out- 
side his own diocese do not seem to be recognized, at any 
rate in the case of non-graduates. The time seems to have 
come for the Bishops to take some action in the matter, 
and to give to such theological colleges as desire it not 
merely the recognition of the bishop of the diocese, which 
must in some cases depend on his individual proclivities as 
a Churchman, but that of the Church of England. To bring 
about an object so desirable it would be necessary to esta- 
blish a Board of Clerical Education to superintend the 
course of instruction pursued by the different colleges. 
These would naturally be subject to inspection and ex- 
amination, and where the teaching was accepted as satis- 
factory the suggestion of the Principal of Cuddesdon might 
be carried out, and the work done in the college be allowed 
to be regarded as evidence of theological attainment sufficient 
to rank with a Divinity Testimonium, and to exempt from 
the Preliminary Examination. Care, however, would have 
to be taken to provide an ‘ external’ examiner in addition 
to the examiners from the college staffs, both to secure an 
adequate standard and because it would be most unfair to 
the principals and their colleagues to throw on them the 
odium of refusing a ¢estamur to their own pupils and to expose 
them to the reproach of undue lenity in declaring such and 
such a man fit to receive Holy Orders. 

Everything should be done to ensure that the decision as 
to the intellectual fitness of candidates should be arrived at 
six months at least before their ordination, and whenever 
possible this period should be extended. 
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If it be urged that these suggestions would do away 
with all responsibility on the part of the Bishops, as indivi- 
duals, in admitting candidates to the sacred ministry, it 
should be remembered that the tests which we propose to 
relegate to a public body of examiners or inspectors are 
intellectual rather than spiritual, and that we have no 
desire to do away with Bishops’ examinations. These, on 
the contrary, would be of far more value than they are now 
if they regarded not so much the examination qualities 
of the candidates, in which the power of remembering 
facts plays a great part, as those higher gifts of spirituality, 
reverence, and thoughtfulness so greatly needed in the 
clergy. Take, for example, a typical paper in the general 
knowledge of the Old and New Testaments. The object 
at present is to find out whether the candidate knows the 
facts of the history of Israel, the geography of Palestine, 
the source of certain passages of Scripture, and the like. 
As a rule, the most the examiner is able to say after reading 
a set of answers is whether or not a man knows his Bible. 

But supposing this could now be taken for granted, and 
in the bishop’s examination the candidate were allowed to 
answer the questions perhaps even with the Bible at his 
side, and were tested not so much as to his power of re- 
membering as of using it. How much help would the bishop 
or chaplain be able to afford in going over the paper, not 
in the spirit of an examiner, but in one of devotion ! 

Such an examination as we suggest would, in fact, be 
rather an invitation to a man to shew how much he had really 
thought than to shew his knowledge. He would not be 
haunted by the nightmare of marks or standards, for he would 
be aware that these were things of the past; but, on the 
contrary, he would know that the bishop and his chaplains 
were wanting to ascertain his own thoughts and capacity, in 
order that they might discuss his ideas, correct his misappre- 
hensions, and offer him help and guidance. He would have 
books suggested for his perusal which he could read, not with 
the dread of failure, but with a real desire to find out what 
subjects of practical or speculative interest they suggested. 
In this way the ordination examination might be a pleasure 
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and a help rather than a season of anxiety; and the 
bishop’s chaplains would exchange the unenviable position 
of inquisitors, with powers of, so to speak, life and death, for 
that of friends and counsellors. 

The examination would consist in the Bible, as the 
source of spiritual teaching; in Christian doctrine as the 
message the man had to deliver ; and the Prayer Book not 
as an interesting antiquarian survival, but as the book a 
man would use for the spiritual life of his parish. 

Moreover, the whole aspect of the last months before 
ordination would alter. As it is, this is frequently a period 
of cram, during which a man who has perhaps left college 
for some time is trying to master a number of facts which 
he feels pretty sure he is not likely ever to want again. 
In his ministerial work he is seldom troubled with ques- 
tions as to the recensions of the Ignatian Epistles, or the 
manuscript evidence for and against St. Mark xvi. 9 ad fin. 
No one will inquire if he knows about Quignonez or Pollanus ; 
and if he desires to ascertain the fate of Gedaliah he can 
find it in a Bible dictionary. He knows, however, that he 
will have to ‘turn out’ one or more sermons a week, and 
that he finds it difficult to write a proper sentence ; that he 
will have to catechize children in public, and has not the 
remotest idea how he is to do it. He is aware that he will 
have to defend the position of the Church against Dissenters 
and the Creed against unbelievers, but he has the vaguest 
ideas of what the objections, let alone the answers to them, 
are. He has his own difficulties about the Bible, the 
Church, the Sacraments, inspiration, and other matters of 
importance ; but he knows full well that these things must 
not distract his attention from the main business of keeping 
a number of more or less disconnected facts in his head. 
If, however, the test examination were a thing of the past, 
he would eagerly welcome the chance of learning what he 
really wanted to know, and the year or six months of the 
theological college after the passing of the intellectual tests 
would be of incalculable service. The Church would also 
have the advantage of far abler and more efficient ministers, 
men who entered upon their clerical career with a real 
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knowledge of their business, instead of, as at present, a 
somewhat vague understanding of what is before them. 
It would also be possible in many cases to imbue some men 
with an interest in certain subjects which they could follow 
up in after-life. As things now are, our young clergy are 
too often sickened of study by having to do purely examina- 
tion work up to the time when they are ordained to the 
priesthood. 

And this brings us to a subject of great importance 
which has hardly yet received adequate attention. The 
value of the diaconate has not been properly appreciated 
in the Church for many ages. It is in theory as necessary 
to a branch of the Catholic Church as either the pres- 
byterate or the episcopate, while in practice it is looked upon 
as nothing but a somewhat inconvenient period of probation. 
In most dioceses the deacons have two examinations during 
the year for which it usually lasts, generally not altogether 
unlike that which they have already passed before they were 
admitted to the inferior order in the ministry. That is to 
say, they have, as a rule, to get up a book of the Old and 
New Testaments, a period of history, some Anglican divine, 
generally either Hooker or Butler, often both, and occasion- 
ally some more modern book. But we submit that, if the 
training for the diaconate had been more thorough than it 
is, this kind of Priests’ examination would be unnecessary ; 
and, even as it is, it tends to make many men more resolved 
than ever todo no more reading after the constant strain and 
annoyance of preparing for examinations, done often amid 
the interruption of work in large and understaffed parishes. 
But were the time of the diaconate to be, if not restored 
to its original purpose, at least recognized as the period of 
preparation for the work of the priesthood—if incumbents 
who took deacon curates were to be given clearly to under- 
stand that they would not get their services as priests till 
they had taught them their work sufficiently to enable 
them to pass a thoroughly practical examination in their 
duties—the benefit to the Church would be very great, and 
what is frequently now almost an abuse would become one 
of the most valuable means of securing clerical efficiency. 
VOL. LXII.—NO. CXXIII. c 
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The year of training could be devoted to pastoral theology, 
the composition and delivery of sermons, training in educa- 
tion, music, use of the voice, &c. It is always a hazardous 
and thankless task to draw up paper constitutions and 
ideal schemes, and nothing but what we conceive to be the 
urgency of the present state of affairs in the Church could 
justify the experiment. 

As a Church the Anglican communion is singularly in- 
different how its ministry is prepared for the important 
work which it has to discharge. Nothing is more remark- 
able than the difference’between the care taken to turn a man 
out a competent physician and the casual methods employed 
in selecting men for the ministry. To obtain a medical 
qualification, four or even six years’ work is required. The 
examinations are carefully graded and arranged, and there 
is a happy mixture of study and practical work. A man 
even after he is qualified seldom practises till he has filled 
some post in his hospital. A clergyman, on the other hand, 
has but to attend a few lectures, to pass an examination 
of an academic rather than a practical character, and he 
starts presumably fitted for the most responsible work which 
a man can be called upon to undertake. 

From the changes which are coming in our educational 
system it seems by no means improbable that the position 
of the clerical and medical professions towards one another 
may be reversed. Up to the present the training of a boy 
at school has been mainly literary and classical, and has 
become scientific and practical when he enters upon his 
preparation for the work of a physician or surgeon. In 
future the share of science in the curriculum of our schools 
may be so great that care will have to be taken to give 
those for whom a literary education is indispensable a 
course of linguistic study after their school career. The 
contest about the retention of compulsory Greek at our 
universities is not being waged simply on the question of 
keeping the classics as the basis of a liberal education, but 
as to whether practical and mechanical work, the training 
of eye and hand rather than of the higher mental faculties, 
shall take the place of a literary discipline in which language 
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and history take the foremost place. For Professor Ray 
Lankester has clearly shewn that he and his friends intend 
to secure the whole field of education for the practical 
hands of the ‘scientist.’ Gloomy as this prospect may 
seem to those interested in the preservation of literary 
studies, it is necessary to face it, since, even if our public 
schools and older universities remain staunch to their tradi- 
tions, the classes from which many of our ordinands must 
come will be more and more educated in a non-literary 
environment. It is true that the men of science in the 
truest sense are on the side of literature, but it is to be 
feared that the County Councils, local governors of schools, 
and those who control educational funds will be increasingly 
disposed to support the ideals of Professor Ray Lankester. 
The consequence is that the Church must be prepared 
to provide an education for her ministers, bearing in mind 
that she cannot afford to fill the ranks of her clergy with 
men ignorant of Latin and unable to read the Greek Testa- 
ment intelligently. She must take stock of the resources 
at her disposal, and these are by no means contemptible. 
Both at Oxford and Cambridge the chairs in Theology and 
Hebrew are in her hands, and it rests with the professors 
to make their School efficient. Dublin has always taken 
an honourable part in clerical education, and its ‘ Testi- 
monium,’ which has been long in existence, implies that 
a real course of study has been accomplished. Durham 
University gives a clerical training under the shadow of the 
noble cathedral whose towers ‘ o’ertop the Wear.’ London 
has its undenominational School of Divinity, in which King’s 
College and St. John’s Hall, Highbury, are the represen- 
tatives of Anglicanism. Even where there is no Divinity 
Faculty in the newer universities the Arts’ course is being 
utilized by such bodies as the Community of the Resurrection 
at Mirfield, St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, and others. Of 
the theological colleges we have already spoken. What is now 
needed is co-ordination and co-operation. We venture to 
suggest that the time is come for the whole question to be 
seriously considered by the Bishops and Convocation. An 


important step would be the formation of a General Council 
c2 
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of Clerical Education, analogous to those already in exist- 
ence in the legal and medical professions. The Preliminary 
Examination has a council, but it is too large and its powers 
are too restricted ; besides, it is open to the objection that 
its constitution is too academical, consisting as it does of 
all the Divinity Professors of Oxford and Cambridge, with 
examining chaplains to represent the different dioceses. 
The council we need should be smaller, less cumbersome, 
and invested with more real powers. Its first duty would 
be to deliberate on the best possible education for a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and it would probably see 
the necessity of insisting upon a good general preparation 
before any distinctively clerical training were entered upon. 
For the sake alike of the Church and of the nation it is 
desirable that the clergy should be educated in their youth 
with and in the same manner as the laity, and that they 
should not be severed too soon from their contemporaries 
in other professions. We need clergy properly educated in 
their profession, but not specially trained from early youth 
with the view of entering the ministry. 

The council would also do its utmost to keep in touch 
with the universities, and would do all in its power to pre- 
vent clerical education becoming out of touch with the best 
thought and latest discoveries of the age. It would, so far 
as possible, encourage post-graduate study among candi- 
dates for the ministry, and second the efforts of those 
dioceses which, like Exeter at the present time, provide 
funds for men to spend a year or more at the universities 
after taking their degrees. It might even do something to 
remove that insularity which pervades the English Church 
by arranging that young men should have opportunity of 
studying on the Continent, and of sending intending mis- 
sionaries to serve an educational apprenticeship in India, 
China, Japan, or wherever their future sphere of work 
might be. 

The inspection of theological colleges would also fall 
within the province of such a council, and, as we have pre- 
viously indicated, these would be the gainers by obtaining 
general recognition from the Church. The council would 
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be assisted if those who have made a special study of 
clerical education were allowed to place their views from 
time to time before it. 

Finally, the subject of providing instruction in the 
different dioceses for those in deacons’ orders might well 
merit the council’s attention. To accomplish a programme 
so varied and extensive, funds would be necessary. In our 
opinion, however, clerical education ought to be recognized 
as one of the public duties of the Church of England, and 
rank with missions, the education of the poor, and the like, 
as one of the acknowledged recipients of Church contribu- 
tions. 

We have sketched a somewhat elaborate scheme of an 
improved curriculum for our clergy, knowing that many 
of our suggestions are open to severe criticism, because we 
are confident that the future of the Church of England in 
a great measure depends on whether the subject is taken 
up or neglected. To be worthy of the name of a national 
clergy, the ministers of the English Church must continue 
to occupy a leading place in the intellectual life of the 
nation, to understand the problems of their age and to 
sympathize with its perplexities. To do this they must 
be equipped with those advantages which education alone 
can provide, and we may trust it may once more be possible 
on the Continent to say with Grotius in the seventeenth 
century, ‘ Clerus Anglicanus stupor mundi.’ 


ArT. II.—PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. By 
W. HotmANn Hunt, O.M.,D.C.L. Twovolumes. With 
forty photogravure plates, and other illustrations. 
(London : Macmillan & Co., 1905.) 


SoME of us are old enough to remember the glamour which 
hung about the names of Millais and Holman Hunt when 
we were children. We heard the old speak of them doubt- 
fully and critically, but the young looked out for their 
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work with eager expectation, and spoke of it with an 
enthusiastic admiration. It was the early days of photo- 
graphy, and a tiny photograph of Millais’ ‘ Huguenots’ wasa 
treasured possession. There were known to be people who 
possessed an engraving of Holman Hunt’s ‘ Light of the 
World,’ but that rare good fortune could not be expected 
by an ordinary mortal. One of the crowning delights of a 
visit to Oxford was to be taken to the house behind the 
University Press, and up to the long narrow drawing-room 
which held Mr. Coombe’s precious collection of Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures. They were startling, unexpected, but 
they arrested attention ; their challenge could not be ignored. 
So it was from the first with the works of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
They were ridiculed ; they were abused. The great mouth- 
piece of British conventionality and orthodoxy, the Times 
newspaper, spoke of their pictures as ‘ offensive and absurd 
productions’ and ‘monkish follies,’ and said that ‘the 
public might well require that such offensive jests should 
not continue to be exposed’ on the walls of the Academy. 
The book now before us is written to make clear what were 
the ideas and aspirations which inspired the perpetrators 
of these ‘ offensive jests,’ and even more, perhaps, to make 
clear once for all whose was the guiding mind in the new 
movement. 

We have always felt doubtful whether controversy does 
not do more to obscure than to elucidate the truth, and 
we cannot but think that the aims and the work of the 
Pre-Raphaelites would have stood out more clearly if Mr. 
Holman Hunt had not thought it necessary to spend so 
much time in proving to us that certain persons never 
belonged to the original Brotherhood, and that others had 
no preponderating influence upon its work. In such a 
controversy the personal element is unpleasantly present, 
and at times diverts our attention from the admiration we 
should like to feel for the unswerving loyalty to his high 
aim, the splendid perseverance and industry of the most 
faithful and, as this book would almost make us think, 
the only truly genuine and permanent member of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. The truth is not really hard to 
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discover. The Brotherhood was a much smaller affair than 
the general public is perhaps aware, although the facts 
have now been stated in many different books. There were 
only seven members in all, and of these only three attained 
to any fame as painters—J. E. Millais, D. G. Rossetti, and 
Holman Hunt. These three were also the founders of the 
Brotherhood. Millais and Hunt as boy students had 
formed in common a resolution ‘to turn more devotedly 
to nature as the one means of purifying modern art.’ 
Rossetti had come from the studio of Ford Madox Brown 
to ask teaching in painting from Holman Hunt. At the age 
of twenty, in his delight at the work of Madox Brown, he 
had written to ask to be his pupil, ‘wishing to obtain 
some knowledge of colour.’ But Rossetti soon wearied of 
the studies of still life to which Madox Brown set him, and 
after leaving him turned to Holman Hunt for advice, and 
finally settled in his studio to work under his guidance. 
He was soon enthusiastic for Hunt’s principles, and was eager 
to get others to join their little band. Woolner the sculptor, 
as one also desirous to go direct to nature, was accepted, 
and William Rossetti, Gabriel’s brother. The latter had 
never drawn, but Gabriel, with the same conviction which he 
displayed later in the case of William Morris, was certain 
that he could soon become a painter if only he set himself 
to learn. Next were added James Collinson, a young artist 
of some promise, and F. G. Stephens, a pupil of Hunt’s. 
Millais was alarmed at the rapid increase, and it was finally 
decided to limit the number to seven, which was never 
increased. They agreed that their paintings should be signed 
by the letters P.R.B., but that none of them should divulge 
the meaning of this mystic monogram. 

Mr. Holman Hunt tells us that ‘the first principle of 
Pre-Raphaelitism was to eschew all that was conventional 
in contemporary art.’ The name had been given partly 
in jest, but it expressed the belief of Millais and Hunt 
that the conventional methods which in their idea de- 
stroyed the possibility of any true artistic development 
could be traced back to the last works of Raphael. They 
looked upon the ‘Transfiguration’ as ‘a signal step in the 
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decadence of Italian art.’ Their acceptance of the name 
Pre-Raphaelite did not mean any antiquarian imitation, or 
even any close study of the Primitives, but only that they 
intended to disregard the conventionalities which had grown 
up since their day. The choice of name in itself caused 
some confusion. The same designation had been adopted 
in the beginning of the century by a group of German 
artists, chief among whom were Cornelius and Overbeck. 
They started a kind of Gothic revival of painting, and 
carried their propaganda of what was called Catholic art 
all over Europe. With this Gothicism Holman Hunt and 
his friends had no sympathy, and Rossetti had to be cured 
of ‘the habit he had contracted from Ford Madox Brown 
of speaking of the new principles of art as “ Early Chris- 
tian.’ Antiquarianism, also, ‘as to manner of design and 
painting was quite foreign to their purpose.’ ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelitism,’ writes Mr. Holman Hunt, ‘in its purity was 
the frank worship of nature, kept in check by selection and 
directed by the spirit of imaginative purpose.’ The young 
artists agreed to use ‘the utmost elaboration’ in painting 
their first pictures, but in so doing they did not mean more 
than ‘to insist that the practice was essential for training 
the eye and hand of the young artist.’ It would seem, 
therefore, that the perfect finish to which Mr. Holman 
Hunt has continued all his life to devote so much attention 
was not a fundamental principle of the Brotherhood. 
Rossetti had kept up a warm friendship with Ford 
Madox Brown, his teacher for a brief period. Brown was 
somewhat older than the members of the P.R.B., but he 
was from the first in sympathy with their aims, and a 
warm admirer of their work. Later it was very generally 
assumed that he was a prominent member of the Brother- 
hood, but Mr. Holman Hunt makes it clear that he was 
never asked to join it, and he himself said towards the end 
of his life that he had never wished to do so, because he 
‘never would have to do with societies, since they were 
bound to end in cliqueishness.’ Mr. Holman Hunt also 
gives much space to demonstrating that it was false to 
consider that Rossetti was the leading member of the 
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Brotherhood, or that Ford Madox Brown influenced the 
work either of Rossetti or of any others of the P.R.B. He 
shews that he himself taught Rossetti far more than he 
had ever learnt from Madox Brown, that it was really the 
P.R.B. which influenced Madox Brown and led him to change 
his methods, and that Rossetti, far from being the leader 
of the P.R.B., was only for a brief period loyal to its prin- 
ciples. It cannot be said that these are points of permanent 
interest. It is no wonder that Rossetti, with his strange 
and powerful personality, should have appeared to be 
the dominant person in any group to which he for a time 
belonged ; neither is it surprising that no set of principles 
should ever have been able to hold him fast. Indeed, it 
is Holman Hunt alone who has continued all through a long 
life to feel the original principles of the P.R.B. to be the 
inspiration of his art. He himself says: ‘It is stultifying, 
in writing a history of Pre-Raphaelitism, to be compelled 
to avow that our impulsively formed Brotherhood was a 
tragic failure almost from the beginning.’ But whilst 
saying this, he claims for their ideas a wide and far-reaching 
influence. When William Morris, with Burne-Jones and 
others, started the famous firm for making furniture and 
woven stuffs, he speaks of them as ‘ acting upon an idea 
promulgated by Millais and himself twelve years earlier.’ 
And again he writes: ‘It would be impossible to follow 
the tale of enchanting works in painting and in decoration 
which unchartered Pre-Raphaelites, candidly professing in- 
fluence from our example, contributed to its honour.’ 

It would seem as if, in their origin, the P.R.B. were 
only part of that general revolt against authority which 
had followed on the French Revolution. Authority in art 
had become conventionalism ; if art was to live again there 
must be a return to nature. Many, in their various ways, 
helped on this revolt. Turner, by his patient study of 
rock, and tree, and cloud, was destroying the conventional 
landscape. Blake, in his isolation, shewed that each man 
was free to interpret his mystic imaginings in his own way. 
In poetry Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
Browning broke away from the old models. Everywhere 
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there was new life; the dead waters were stirred. The 
striking powers of the three most prominent members 
of the P.R.B. at once attracted attention to their work, 
and those who, whether working independently or in- 
spired by their example, desired also to return to the careful 
study of nature and to the use of the pure bright colour 
to be seen in nature, were naturally considered to be also 
Pre-Raphaelites. In Burne-Jones’ Life ' we read of the joy 
with which he and his friends hailed the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and it no doubt helped to stimulate his love 
of pure colour and his careful study of flowers and draperies, 
though in thought he was very far away from their realism. 
Rossetti was the link between the two groups of men, too 
wilful, too intensely personal to belong entirely to either, 
and yet seeming to dominate each in turn. He assuredly 
was not made to be a leader any more than to be a disciple, 
but so forcible and disturbing a personality could not fail 
to be a strong influence on all those with whom he came 
into contact. 

We gladly turn from the controversial side of Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt’s book to consider the fine story which it tells 
of the life work of one whose courage and perseverance in 
the pursuit of his ideal have never faltered. For this book, 
though called a history of Pre-Raphaelitism, is really an 
autobiography. Yet even so, it is perhaps true to its title, 
since it may plausibly be urged that the author was 
the one true and consistent member of the P.R.B. Born 
near Cheapside in 1827, Holman Hunt was destined for 
a business career, and even entered an office at the age of 
twelve. But his determination to be an artist overcame 
all difficulties, and at sixteen he began his serious art study 
by drawing from the antique in the British Museum. 
It was here that he first saw John Everett Millais, 
and a friendship began, as unclouded as that which bound 
Morris and Burne-Jones to one another for life. The most 
charming part of this book is that which tells of the boy 
Millais with his bright promise, his keen enjoyment of 
work, his unchequered progress to fame and prosperity. 
' See Church Quarterly Review, July 1905. 
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Holman Hunt was present when Millais, then a boy of 
fourteen, two years his junior, received the first prize of 
the Academy for a drawing from the antique, and ‘a slim 
lad with curly hair and white collar was handed from seat 
to seat till he reached the arena, and was given his silver 
medal.’ It was rather later, after Hunt had entered the 
Academy School, and Millais, then nearly sixteen, had been 
shorn of his curls, that the two became friends, and Hunt 
was carried off to see Millais’ drawings in the studio at 
his father’s house, where his mother sat and worked while 
her son painted. Shortly afterwards we hear how the 
young artist asserted his independence, and insisted upon 
having his studio to himself. ‘ Johnnie is behaving abomin- 
ably,’ his mother told Hunt ; and her anger was not dimi- 
nished when Hunt was called into the studio and the 
door was locked on her. Even when she knocked at the 
door to bring their tea to the boys, who were plunged in 
artistic discussion, she was not admitted. But the young 
Millais not only knew how to get his own way; he knew 
how to smooth over his parents’ grievances. When his 
talk was ended, he burst into their sitting-room, coaxed and 
teased his mother till her vexation was forced to disappear, 
and she was willing to be amused by a game of chess. 

The two art students shared a common enthusiasm for 
Keats’ poems, to which Hunt introduced Millais, and they 
found subjects in them for their early pictures. They 
discussed, like all young students, their work, their ideals, 
their hopes. We cannot think it a happy idea of Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s to give his remembrance of these and 
other discussions in the book in the form of conversations. 
He says that he ‘cannot, of course, pretend to have re- 
corded every exact form set down,’ but that ‘ the illustra- 
tions and criticisms used . . . are as fresh in his memory 
as if they had been spoken only yesterday.” This may be 
so, but the conversational form, giving the remarks on both 
sides in the style of Mr. Holman Hunt, does not make the 
record convincing, and there is wanting in these recollec- 
tions that atmosphere of youth which could perhaps only be 
given by early diaries or letters. 
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Holman Hunt’s first picture in the Academy, the ‘ Eve 
of St. Agnes,’ exhibited when he was twenty, attracted 
Rossetti’s admiration, and it was soon arranged that they 
should share a studio. In the next year (1848) the P.R.B. 
was started. Holman Hunt was already, though with 
many difficulties, earning his livelihood by his art. Painting 
cheap portraits provided him with the necessary funds for 
work, and his earliest exhibited picture found a purchaser. 
In 1849 the first pictures with the mysterious signature 
‘P.R.B.’ appeared in the Academy, and were not unkindly 
criticized. The sale of his picture enabled Hunt to take 
his first journey abroad, and to visit with Rossetti the art 
treasures of Paris and Belgium. It was whilst the three 
friends were busy with their pictures for the next year’s 
Academy that a newspaper announced the true meaning of 
the signature ‘ P.R.B.’- Holman Hunt writes : 

‘ Now, with the exposure of our ‘“‘ wicked ”’ designs, an almost 
universal fury was excited against us. Far and near it seemed 
as if the honour of Raphael were the dearest feeling existing in 
the bosom of Englishmen, and in our imputed hostility to this 
master we had put ourselves outside the pale of toleration.’ 
(i. 199.) 

It was discovered that the secret had been teased out of 
Rossetti. ‘ The consequences of the revelation of our secret 
insignia were to be expected in the reception of our new 
pictures.’ The expectation was not disappointed. Millais’ 
and Hunt’s pictures were hung in the Academy, but were 
greeted with the most violent abuse. The painters were 
reviled because, being so young and inexperienced, they had 
presumed to rebel against the authority of Raphael. This 
was the way in which their title was interpreted. It seems 
to us now a little extraordinary that Millais’ interesting 
and charming picture of ‘ The Carpenter’s Shop’ should have 
been described by the Athene@um as a work which would 
seem to many ‘a pictorial blasphemy.’ Rossetti had refused 
to exhibit at the Academy, and had sent his picture of 
‘The Annunciation,’ which he called ‘a blessed white eye- 
sore,’ and which is now such a favourite, to the Portland 
Place Gallery, where it, too, met with its share of abuse. 
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Mr. Holman Hunt tells us that ‘ the effect of the rancorous 
criticism upon Rossetti was such that he resolved never 
again to exhibit in public.’ Hunt’s own picture this year 
was ‘ The Christians and the Druids.’ He says : 

‘The difference was very marked in the reception of our 
pictures by members of the Academy from that of last year; 
not one complimented me in any way, but those I saw turned 
away as though I had committed a crime.’ (i. 204.) 


And again he writes : 

‘Sometimes I went stealthily to the Exhibition, hoping to 
hear some favourable opinion expressed, but as soon as the 
public arrived at my picture they invariably said ‘ Oh, this is 
one of those preposterous Pre-Raphaelite works!” and went 
on to the next without again looking upon the canvas.’ (i. 206.) 


Such hostility was a serious matter to three young 
artists just beginning life, and dependent on their work for 
their livelihood. But they did not falter in the pursuit of 
their aim. They attributed the condemnation of their 
work to ‘ personal jealousy and party interest.’ And Mr. 
Holman Hunt adds: ‘ This conviction, forced upon both 
of us, brought no thought of surrender in either, but rather 
the disposition to be the more unflinching.’ 

Somehow or other Hunt managed to earn enough to 
live upon. He copied a picture to order, and his kind friend, 
Augustus Egg, the painter, advanced him money on a 
promised picture. We cannot follow in detail his early 
struggles. His courage and perseverance never failed, 
through repeated disappointment and constant difficulty 
even in providing himself with the means to paint. But the 
story of his struggle is relieved by the record of the kind- 
ness and appreciation which he met with, if only here and 
there at first, from those who could understand his work. 
Most charming of all is the generosity and unfailing friend- 
ship of Millais, himself a much more facile worker, and 
therefore able more easily to earn something by the way. 
It was Millais who, instead of wishing to keep his patron 
to himself, introduced his friend to Mr. Coombe, the manager 
of the University Press at Oxford, who proved such an 
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unfailing friend to both the young artists, and bought 
many of their early works. Mrs. Coombe was as kind as 
her husband, and at their house Hunt always found a 
welcome and a warm interest in his work. On another 
occasion, with the eager approval of his warm-hearted 
parents, Millais almost forced a loan upon his friend, of 
which Mr. Holman Hunt writes: ‘It is a noble act of 
friendship to record, and was greater then than may now 
be readily conceived, for there was still great risk of our 
double defeat, and he had only in the last week or two 
gained freedom from personal straits himself.’ 

When their pictures in the next Academy received a 
still more violent condemnation from the Press, an un- 
expected defender suddenly appeared. Mr. Ruskin wrote 
to the Times newspaper, whose critic had been loudest in 
condemnation, to insist upon the real beauties of the pic- 
tures. He said: ‘ As studies both of drapery and of every 
minor detail there has been nothing in art so earnest or so 
complete as these pictures since the days of Albert Diirer.’ 
He did not refrain from criticism of their defects, but he 
ended by expressing his belief that if they persevered they 
would ‘lay in our England the foundations of a school of 
art nobler than the world has seen for three hundred years.’ 
Ruskin’s championship soon led to personal intercourse, 
and his friendship was for many years a great source of 
help and delight to the two young artists. 

One of the principles of the P.R.B. was that out-of- 
door pictures should be painted out of doors in all their 
full detail, and the friends spent much time in the country 
together, painting backgrounds for their different pictures. 
This was naturally accompanied by considerable difficulty. 
Mr. Holman Hunt writes of one autumn when he and 
Rossetti stayed together at Sevenoaks, painting out of 
doors ‘ until dank and chilly October was far advanced.’ 
When he went to see how Rossetti was getting on he 
‘found him nearly always engaged in a mortal quarrel 
with some particular leaf which would perversely shake 
about and get torn off its branch when he was half-way 
in its representation.’ In the summer of 1851, when Hunt 
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was twenty-four and Millais twenty-two, the two friends 
painted together at Ewell, near Surbiton, where, on the 
banks of a little stream, Millais found the background he 
needed for his ‘ Ophelia,’ whilst in the fields close at hand 
Hunt found the landscape for his ‘ Hireling Shepherd.’ 
Here they painted all the summer, visited at times by their 
friends, and discussing, as they walked to and fro to their 
work, all the many problems connected with their art. 
Mr. Holman Hunt dwells lovingly on this happy time, and 
on all the delights of such full and free companionship in 
work and talk. It was here that the idea came to Hunt of 
his most famous picture, ‘ The Light of the World.’ Millais 
was so delighted with the idea that he at once suggested 
that he should paint a companion picture of the door opened, 
and the sinner falling at Christ’s feet. Hunt hoped 
that he would forget this project, but when two days after 
Millais shewed him a sketch which he had made of ‘ The 
Repentant Sinner’ he felt bound to protest. He told 
his friend : 


‘ One strong interest in my design depends on the uncertainty 
as to whether the being within will respond; your picture 
would destroy all this. Besides, as you paint with greater 
facility than I do, your subject would be done first, and perhaps 
exhibited before mine, and thus the possible effect of Christ’s 
appeal would be presented ere the cause of it were understood ; 
this would be confusing, and would give the impression that I 
was copying your idea. In our Brotherhood each is independent ; 
but your picture would encourage people to speak of me as 
your imitator. You won’t mind my objecting to this. I must 
therefore ask you not to paint a companion picture, at least at 
present.’ (i. 292.) 


Millais at once gave in, and Hunt started on his picture 
that autumn. He worked out of doors at night to get the 
moonlight effect, using a common candle to light his canvas, 
and sitting in a little sentry-box of hurdles, with his feet 
on a sack of straw. Here he painted from nine in the 
evening till five next morning, surprised on one occasion 
by a visit from the village policeman, who came to see 
what the strange light could mean. This picture, when 
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completed rather more than two years later, was at once 
bought by Mr. Coombe, who had asked when he first heard 
of it to have the first chance of buying it. The extra- 
ordinary precocity of the three chief members of the P.R.B. 
should be noticed. Millais, of course, was the most amazing 
of the three, but it is hard to believe that his banquet 
scene, called ‘Lorenzo and Isabella,’ was painted when he 
was twenty, that Rossetti was twenty-two when he painted 
‘The Annunciation,’ * and Holman Hunt twenty-six when 
he painted ‘The Light of the World.’ It is worth while to 
give his own account of the meaning of this picture : 


‘I may say that any occult meaning in the details of my 
design was not based upon ecclesiastical or archaic symbolism, 
but derived from obvious reflectiveness. My types were of 
natural figures such as language had originally employed to 
express transcendental ideas, and they were used by me with 
no confidence that they would interest any other mind than 
my own. The closed door was the obstinately shut mind, the 
weeds the cumber of daily neglect, the accumulated hindrances 
of sloth; the orchard the garden of delectable fruit for the dainty 
feast of the soul. The music of the still small voice was the 
summons to the sluggard to awaken and become a zealous 
labourer under the Divine Master ; the bat flitting about only 
in darkness was a natural symbol of ignorance; the kingly and 
priestly dress of Christ, the sign of His reign over the body 
and the soul, to them who could give their allegiance to Him 
and acknowledge God’s overrule. In making it a night scene 
lit mainly by the lantern carried by Christ, I had followed 
metaphorical explanation in the Psalms, ‘“ Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” . . . The symbolism 
was designed to elucidate, not to mystify truth.’ (i. 351.) 

One’ of the visitors to the studio in Chelsea where Hunt 
was then working was his neighbour, Thomas Carlyle. 
Hunt had heard from a friend that Carlyle had expressed 
some curiosity about his work, and he therefore invited 
him to come and see his pictures. Carlyle was much 
delighted with what he saw on his first visit, and came again 
to see ‘ The Light of the World.’ Then he broke out into 


1 Now in the Walter Art Gallery, Manchester, 
* Now in the Tate Gallery. 
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a lengthy criticism, which, as recorded by Mr. Hunt, occu- 
pies five pages of his book. In the course of it he said : 


‘You call that thing, I ween, a picture of Jesus Christ. 
Now you cannot gain any profit to yourself, except in mere 
pecuniary sense, or profit anyone else on earth, in putting into 
shape a mere papistical fantasy like that, for it can only be an 
inanity or a delusion to everyone that may look on it. It is a 
poor misshapen presentation of the noblest, the brotherliest, 
and the most heroic-minded Being that ever walked God’s earth. 
Do you ever suppose that Jesus walked about bedizened in 
priestly robes and a crown... . If you mean to represent 
Him as the spiritual Christ you have chosen the form in which 
He has been travestied from the beginning by worldlings who 
have recorded their own ambitions as His.’ 


After reviling the way in which Christ had been repre- 
sented by all the great artists, Carlyle went on to say : 


‘I have another idea of my own of Jesus Christ which I 
very much prefer. I see the Man toiling along in the hot sun, at 
times in the cold wind, going long stages, tired, hungry often 
and footsore, drinking at the spring, eating by the way, His 
rough and patched clothes bedraggled and covered with dust, 
imparting blessings to others which no human power, be it 
king’s, or emperor’s, or priest’s, was strong enough to give to 
Him. . . . Surrounded by His little band of almost unteachable 
poor friends, I see Him dispirited, dejected, and at times broken 
down in hope by the immovability and spleen of fools... . 
This was a man worth seeing the likeness of, if such could be 


found.’ (i. 355-359.) 


He concluded his tirade by saying: ‘Take my word 
for it, and use your cunning hand and eyes for something 
that ye see about ye . . . and, above all, do not confuse 
your understanding with mysteries.’ 

When ‘The Light of the World’ was exhibited, the 
Times newspaper dismissed the picture, which has since 
achieved such world-wide popularity, by saying that it, with 
other works of the Pre-Raphaelite tendency, served to shew 
‘the rapid decline of the heresy.’ 

Hunt had long cherished the idea of going to the East, 
that he might there study Eastern life and be able to 
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paint Eastern scenes on the spot. In spite of hostile 
criticism and the consequent difficulty of selling his pic- 
tures, he had not been without kind friends and patrons, 
and at the age of twenty-seven he found himself with {700 
in hand to pay for a journey to the East. Early in 1854 
he started for Egypt. His book contains a long account of 
his travelling experiences there and afterwards in Palestine. 
Travelling in the East was far from being so easy then as 
it has since become, and he was often confronted with real 
danger, in which he always shewed great presence of mind 
and resource, as well .as unflinching courage. For a book 
which calls itself a history of Pre-Raphaelitism we are 
inclined to think that too much space is given to travelling 
anecdotes, but they at least serve to shew the untiring 
energy with which he, who has been rightly called the 
apostle of the Brotherhood, pursued his aim. He found it 
impossible to work in Egypt on account of the difficulty of 
procuring models. It seems strange to be told that in the 
patient East sitters would ask after twenty minutes whether 
he had not done, and would go away and never return to 
an occupation which might have been thought so pleasing 
to their tastes. From Egypt Hunt went on to Palestine, 
where he found almost the same difficulty. There at last 
he decided on the subject of ‘ The Scapegoat ’ for a picture, 
and, having bought a goat, went away with it to paint 
in the salty desert around the Dead Sea. After having 
spent some time there in camp, he returned, with his 
background finished, to paint the goat in Jerusalem; but 
the poor animal died on the way. Another one, which 
was got for him with some difficulty, for young white 
goats were not plentiful, also died at once; but at last a 
third was procured, and stayed with him as long as he 
needed it. 

While painting ‘ The Scapegoat ’ he was also busy with 
his picture of ‘ The Finding of Christ in the Temple,’ which 
had long been in his mind, but which was always delayed 
by the difficulty of getting suitable models. He stayed 
two years in the East, and was able to see a great deal 
of Syria, and also to visit the Crimea and Constantinople 
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on his way back to England. Speaking of the condition of 
the Brotherhood on his return, he writes : 

‘No tangible combination now showed itself among the 
working and the sleeping members of our Brotherhood ; neither 
was there any professed tie between us and the outside adherents 
of our reform. For two years there had been no night excur- 
sions, no boating, and no corporate life of any kind. In earlier 
days it seemed as though we could always trust one another, 
if not for collaboration, at least for good fellowship and cordiality 
It proved, however, that these, too, were things of the past 
never to be revived.’ (ii. 86.) 


Millais’ talents had won recognition even from the 
Academy, and he had now for two years been an Associate. 
Nothing seems to have interrupted their friendship, and 
though Millais’ work seemed increasingly to diverge from 
what was generally regarded as Pre-Raphaelitism, Mr. 
Holman Hunt says that not only was he ‘ rigidly staunch 
at the beginning of the contest, but,’ he adds, ‘I claim 
that he never actually abandoned reliance upon our living 
principle.’ This agrees with Millais’ own statement that 
‘the Pre-Raphaelites had but one idea, to present on canvas 
what they saw in nature’ ; and to this he adhered all through 
his life, though the way in which he represented what he 
saw in nature changed from the devotion to minute detail 
and careful finish at first affected by all the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and always adhered to by Mr. Holman Hunt. 

The book contains an interesting statement of Millais’ 
views about his own later work, given professedly in his 
own words, from which the following remarks may be 
quoted : 

‘A painter must work for the taste of his own day. How 
does he know what people will like two or three hundred years 
hence ? I maintain that a man should hold up the mirror to 
his own times. . . . Don’t let us bother ourselves about the 
destinies of our work in the world, but as it brings us fortune 
and recognition. .. . For my part, I paint what there is a 
demand for. There is a fashion going now for little girls in 
mobcaps. Well, I satisfy this while it continues, but imme- 
diately the demand shows signs of flagging I am ready to take 


to some other fashion.’ (ii. 373.) 
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Thus Millais, adds Mr. Hunt, ‘with ever transparent 
impulsiveness, revealed his tempered convictions to direct 
me to a prudent course.’ This was some years after Hol- 
man Hunt’s first return from the East; but at no time 
was he to be moved from his consistent course ; indeed, as 
time went on he rather intensified than modified his original 
methods. He did not try to please the public taste, he 
did not altogether convert the public, but he made a public 
of his own, and we consider that, as one determined to 
pursue his own way, he may well be satisfied with the 
recognition he won.’ The Academicians never welcomed 
him to their ranks, but even in early days, when abuse 
was heaped upon him in London, the Liverpool Institute 
and the Birmingham Society of Fine Arts had awarded 
him prizes. He found patrons and buyers, if not so numerous 
as he desired, and when he decided to exhibit his pictures 
alone, crowds came to see and to admire. 

Neither did he fail in recognition from brother artists. 
Burne-Jones speaks of his first meeting with him in 1854: 
‘There entered the greatest genius that is on earth alive, 
William Holman Hunt—such a grand-looking fellow, such 
a splendour of a man, with a great, wiry, golden beard and 
faithful violet eyes—oh, such a man!’ And Ford Madox 
Brown spoke of ‘The Scapegoat’ as ‘one of the most 
tragic and impressive works in the annals of art.’ He had 
paid him a still greater compliment by becoming a com- 
plete convert to the methods of the P.R.B., and, on his 
return from the East, Holman Hunt found that several 
other artists were working openly on their lines. Rossetti, 
disgusted with the ridicule of the critics, had given up 
exhibiting. He was at Oxford, absorbed in his scheme for 
decorating the room which is now the Union Society’s 
Library. After this the wayward genius disappears almost 
entirely from Holman Hunt’s life, and passes on to im- 
press the young enthusiasm of Burne-Jones and William 
Morris as profoundly as he had impressed Hunt and 
Millais. We venture to say this in spite of Mr. Hunt’s 
insistence that Rossetti was not the leader of the P.R.B. 
We are quite ready to believe his assertion. But, still, there 
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was something about the personality of Rossetti which 
made him in his best days dominate any circle in which he 
moved. We remember Burne-Jones’s epithet ‘ glorious ’ 
so often applied to him, and we feel assured that his influ- 
ence on the P.R.B. must have been strong and inspiring. 
Mr. Holman Hunt had emerged from the obscurity of 
youth on his return from the East, and speedily made 
friends with most of the leading artistic and literary men of 
the day. But he felt that his reputation as an artist had 
suffered by his absence, and by his not having more pictures 
to shew on his return. He had to work hard at illustrations 
and small pictures of various kinds to ensure his livelihood, 
while completing his great picture of ‘The Finding of 
Christ in the Temple.’ This was exhibited by itself, and 
visited by 800 to 1,000 people daily, and it was sold to a 
picture dealer for 5,500 guineas. It was at this time, in 
1860 and thereabouts, that Holman Hunt saw a great deal 
of Tennyson, and he tells much that is interesting of his 
meetings with him and of the illustrations which he made 
for Moxon’s edition of Tennyson’s poems. He tells us also 
of Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, and George Meredith, of a 
breakfast at Mr. Gladstone’s, of intercourse with the gifted 
circle at Little Holland House. In 1865 he married, and 
with his wife once more started for the East. But they 
were delayed at Florence by hearing that cholera had 
broken out in Egypt, and taking a studio there he began 
to paint his picture of ‘Isabella and the Basil Pot.’ The 
following year his wife died, and he returned to England 
with his motherless child. It was not till 1869 that he 
was able to carry out his long-cherished plan of returning 
to the East. On the way he visited Venice for the first 
time, and met Ruskin there. He gives an interesting 
description of their visit together to the Scuola di San 
Rocco, when Ruskin read aloud to him his account of the 
pictures in Modern Painters ; and on concluding his descrip- 
tion of Tintoretto’s representation of the Annunciation 
said: ‘No, there is no exaggeration or bombast such as 
there might have been; the words are all justified, and 
they describe very faithfully the character of the picture. 
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I am well content.’ And as he read his old criticisms of 
each subsequent picture, he continued to exclaim: ‘ Again 
I decide that what I wrote in past years is well.’ (ii. 263.) 

On another occasion, when visiting a church together, 
they had mounted the altar step the better to see a picture. 
The sacristan came up to ask them to descend, saying that 
only a priest might ascend the altar steps. Ruskin came 
down at once, and, turning to the man, said: ‘It is now 
over twenty years since I was in Venice, and your words 
to us are the first signs I have found in this day of due 
veneration for the claims of unseen authority. . . . I thank 
you very deeply for having told us that we were forgetting 
the sanctity of the spot where we were standing, and in 
bidding us descend.’ It is, perhaps, small wonder that the 
sacristan gaped with amazement. 

Mr. Hunt settled in a house in Jerusalem to paint his 
picture of ‘The Shadow of the Cross.’ This he painted 
mostly on the roof of his house, leading a solitary life of 
work and meditation. A remark made in remembrance of 
the view of minarets and mosques frdm his roof-top is 
worth quoting : 

‘The religion of the Messiah was in that age proved to be 
too sublime for this world, and Mohammed came to substitute 
one more within the reach of humanity. Even now, in the 
city where the only prophet endowed with the “ soul of God” 
had sealed His teaching with His blood, it was a question 
whether Mohammed’s verdict had yet ceased to be true.’ (ii. 296.) 

His picture was completed after many difficulties, one 
of the most unexpected of them being the temporary 
loss of his principal model, arrested on a charge of murder ; 
but an order from the Pasha opened the prison doors. 
The chief people in Jerusalem were invited to see the 
picture on its completion, and then the carpenters, masons, 
and other workpeople asked leave tocome up also. They were 
grateful and admiring, but not altogether content because 
they were not allowed to touch the picture in order to feel 
the difference between the linen and the flesh, the sky and 
the shavings, or to see its back and find out what the 
other side of the figures was like. He tells us that when 
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the picture was exhibited in London and Oxford the 
‘extreme Church party denounced it as blasphemous’ ; 
but in the North of England the artisans delighted in it. 
‘This,’ he writes, ‘was exactly what I most desired, the 
dutiful humility of Christ’s life thus carrying its deepest 
lesson.” However this may be, exhibitions of pictures for 
the people have shewn that the working classes have 
always delighted in Pre-Raphaelitism ; they can under- 
stand what the pictures represent, and appreciate the skill 
with which familiar objects are rendered. 

In 1873 Mr. Holman Hunt married a second time, and 
once more started for the East, where he spent the next 
two years and a half, painting ‘The Flight into Egypt.’ 
Artists, and indeed everyone, will read with deep sympathy 
the story of the difficulties brought about by his beginning 
the picture on an unsatisfactory canvas. He persevered 
with his usual courage, hoping always to get over the 
difficulties. In the end he returned to England with the 
picture unfinished. More experiments were tried to remedy 
the defects of the canvas, but at first in vain, and at last 
he was obliged to repaint the picture on a new canvas. 
Ruskin spoke of this picture in a lecture at Oxford in a 
way which gave, we are told, the fullest description of the 
painter’s purpose. He called it ‘the most important work 
of Hunt’s life as yet,’ and said : 


‘To how many bereaved households may not this happy 
vision of conquered death bring, in the future, days of peace! 
I do not care to speak of other virtues in this design than those 
of its majestic thought ; but you may well imagine for yourselves 
how the painter’s quite separate, and, in its skill, better than 
magical power of giving effects of intense light, has aided the 
effort of his imagination. . . . I can say with deliberation that 
none even of the most animated groups and processions of 
children which constitute the loveliest sculpture of the Robbias 
and Donatello can more than rival the freedom and felicity of 
motion, or the subtlety of harmonious line, in the happy wreath 
of these angel children.’ (ii. 342.) 


The difficulties in painting this picture, and the con- 
sequent hard work, had severely overtaxed the artist, who 
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writes : ‘I was seriously shattered in health for a time by 
my long struggle with evil fate.’ But he recovered to 
paint ‘May Morning,’ ‘The Lady of Shalott,’ and the 
replica of ‘The Light of the World,’ which shew that on 
till past seventy years of age the veteran artist keeps his 
old ideals undimmed, his old skill of delicate handling and 
perfect finish unimpaired. Surely he stands before us as 
a wonderful example of single-minded persistence in the 
pursuit of his aim, undeterred by difficulties or by hostile 
criticism. 

But it is strange that one who suffered so much in his 
youth from the unintelligent and unsympathetic attitude 
of critics towards a new departure in art should himself, in 
his turn, express such absolute condemnation of ideals of 
art other than his own. In the last chapter of his book 
Mr. Holman Hunt speaks with unmeasured severity of the 
modern French school. He says: 


‘ The foreign schools—I enlarge my term advisedly, since all 
Continental schools have now adopted the Parisian examples— 
have become thoroughly unbridled in the rejection of humility, 
and treat ignorance and carelessness as a proof of masterliness.’ 


(ii. 469.) 
And again : 


‘Wild revolt shows itself in the art of our day in the form 
of Impressionism. . . . The new growth has professedly come 
from Paris. . . . Seeing that an artist must by his work repre- 
sent the nature dear to his own heart, it is incumbent upon all 
lovers of true art, having the interest of students in mind, to 
investigate the question how this poisonous influence is fostered.’ 


(ii. 472.) 
And again : 


‘Present exhibitions of painting and sculpture, so full of 
productions that show disregard or defiance of the fundamental 
principles of sanity and reverence, supply proof that quackery 
is in highest favour. . . . Assuredly, if left unquestioned, the 
rioters of the profession will encourage the existing suspicion 
that the term “ men of genius” is only another for those who 
suffer from an aberration of intelligence.’ (ii. 487.) 











So 
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Truly it is hard for succeeding generations to under- 
stand one another. As we have read this book we have 
felt that we were wandering among old ideals, dreaming 
past dreams, hearing voices to which the young generation 
are deaf. We would that we could persuade them to listen, 
to dream again some of these old dreams, to feel the en- 
thusiasm which conquers all difficulties. Is there not much 
they might learn from the careful work, the pure colour, 
the high purpose of the Pre-Raphaelites ? But we would 
also plead with the old to remember that reverence and the 
desire to understand should not be expected only from one 
side. We must believe in the young, we must reverence 
their ideals, their enthusiasms, their aims, even if we cannot 
quite understand them. Is it not possible that the Im- 
pressionists in their ‘ wild revolt,’ so puzzling to many of 
us, may yet have something to tell us? In their work we 
may, perhaps, be able to see, if we will look, a new sense of 
the subtle mystery of light, to find expressed in new lan- 
guage the eternal truth that light can make even common 
things beautiful. They will shew to us, too, a sensitiveness to 
the unending interest of expression and motion which may 
give us hope that art is not dead yet, and that the present 
revolt has its work to do as well as all the past revolts, 
whose meaning we are now able to understand. 

Mr. Holman Hunt says: ‘One of the great objects of 
this book is to lead artists to see the necessity of sitting in 
judgment on the fashion of the day, and of throwing away 
that which is wanting in healthiness or in pure and high 
purpose.” We wonder how much that we now admire in 
art and literature might not have been lost had artists had 
the power of sitting in judgement on the fashion of the day, 
and throwing away what did not come up to their standard. 
Shall we ever learn the wisdom of the Master’s precept, 
‘Judge not’? If succeeding generations would try to 
understand instead of sitting in judgement on one another, 
the experience of the past might become more fruitful, and 
the old might be able to look with hope and not with fear 
upon the activities of the young. 

Mr. Holman Hunt is very severe on the attitude of 
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the English, as a nation, to art. He says with truth that if 
art is to flourish there must not only be ‘ encouragement 
for studentship, such as provides facilities and rewards to 
tempt youths to become artists,’ but also a public ready 
to buy works of art, and to encourage the decoration of 
public buildings by real artists. Ford Madox Brown, an 
artist of established reputation and mature years, received 
only £800 a year for decorating the Manchester Town Hall. 
‘Turner never had a public commission to execute in his 
life ; neither was Millais ever employed on any public 
building either by Government or ecclesiastics.’ Mr. Hunt 
pleads for a national art, and says : 

‘The doctrine that art has no nationality is much bruited 
abroad and echoed by the shallow in this day. It sounds 
liberal and advanced, but it is altogether false to the precedents 
of antiquity. The art of all days, from that of the Babylonians 
to our own, has been characteristically national. To attempt 
to efface racial distinction in art would have been its destruc- 
tion.’ (ii. 466.) 


This is doubtless true, but the fact that facilities of 
communication make it easy in our day to mix with other 
nations should surely encourage us to learn what we can 
from them, believing that if we, as a nation, have anything 
true to say either in art or literature, we shall say it all 
the better if we understand something of the message of 
other nations. Our hope must be for an increased love of 
art among our own people, such as shall lead to a true 
taste and a generous support of all good work, so that our 
artists may have freedom to labour for their own delight 
and for the delight of their country. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s book, with its survey of the past, 
its wealth of experience, its criticism of the present, gives 
much food for thought, and none can read it without 
admiration for his life of strenuous work. As we read we 
think of Ford Madox Brown’s words in his diary—‘ Work 
to the best of one’s power is never wasted.’ 

The interest of these two volumes is much increased by 
the number and variety of the illustrations. The photo- 
gravure reproductions of pictures are remarkably successful. 
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But the book is a most troublesome one to use ; there is no 
index, there are no headings to the pages, no dates by the 
side. These deficiencies make it most difficult to find one’s 
way in a work of more than a thousand pages, and do much 
to diminish its usefulness. Should a new edition be called 
for, we would earnestly plead that an index may be added. 


Arr. UL—MEDIASVAL MONASTIC LIBRARIES AT 
CANTERBURY AND ELSEWHERE. 


1. The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover. The 
Catalogues of the Libraries of Christ Church Priory 
and St. Augustine's Abbey at Canterbury, and of 
St. Martin’s Priory at Dover. Now first collected and 
published, with an introduction and identifications of 
the extant remains, by MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, 
Litr. D., Fellow [now Provost} of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum; 
Fellow of the British Academy. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1903.) 

2. The Sources of Archbishop Parkers Collection of MSS. 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. By M. R. 
JAMES. Camb. Ant. Soc. Octavo Publications, 
No. XXXII. (Cambridge, 1899.) 

3. The Care of Books. An Essay on the Development of 
Libraries and their Fittings, from the Earlicst Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. Second Edition. 
By Joun WILLIs CLARK, M.A., Hon. D. Litt. (Oxford). 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1902.) 


Ir St. Benedict—the great organizer of monasticism— 
could revisit this world, he would probably be not a 
little surprised and shocked at the fate which has befallen 
his own Order and the Orders derived from it. Black 
monks bearing his name still survive, it is true, and are 
doing excellent work in various directions; but the mo- 
nasticism of to-day is something very different from the 
monasticism of the Middle Ages; and the stately house on 
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Monte Cassino, though nominally exempted from suppres- 
sion, has the air of a relic of some ancient civilization, 
not quite so well suited to modern Italy as the pagan 
temple which it is said to have displaced. The Saint 
might, perhaps, recognize, in that catholic spirit for which 
his Rule is so remarkable, that the world has outgrown the 
need for monastic seclusion, and that under different con- 
ditions heads and hands are still working together for 
noble ends as he bade them; but he could hardly be ex- 
pected to approve the various convulsions which have up- 
rooted monasticism, or the studied indifference of historians 
and archeologists to the whole question of the monastic 
life, and of the developments of which it was capable in 
different ages and countries. This indifference is the more 
extraordinary when we reflect that in the palmy days of 
monasticism, before the Puritan spirit ‘cried havoc and 
let slip the dogs of war,’ monks ruled the world. They 
pervaded all ranks of life, they held the highest offices in 
the State and in the Church, and they drew their recruits 
from all classes of society. Most medieval institutions 
were aristocratic ; monasticism was of the opposite spirit. 
It was democratic to the core. Anybody, if he were strong 
enough in mind and body to survive the severe training of 
an iron discipline, might become an abbat, an archbishop, 
or even a pope. 

Many stately tomes have been devoted either to the 
annals of the Benedictine Order, or to a general history of 
the whole subject, or to a description of particular houses ; 
but these laborious compilations, despite their length, are 
provokingly meagre in the real knowledge which they give. 
They deal for the most part with the worldly possessions 
or the privileges of the house or the Order; or with the 
lives of the saints, bishops, and abbats connected with the 
same. Montalembert himself, who seemed to be specially 
marked out by faith, by eloquence, by sympathetic en- 
thusiasm, to tell the story of the monastic orders, has pro- 
duced a delightful work, but one which is sadly wanting 
in all details of the monastic life. His Moines de ?Occident, 
it must be admitted with regret, are only lay figures. 
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In the dearth of certain information the most curious 
inaccuracies and the most perverted absurdities have 
become current. Writers of romance, like Mrs. Radcliffe, 
use monks for any iniquity which needs a sure hand and a 
pitiless heart. Masks, daggers, and poisoned goblets are 
with them familiar instruments ; and they glide along the 
corridors of their gloomy houses, or emerge from secret 
passages which never existed except in the imagination of 
the novelist, like malevolent spectres, intent upon exciting 
terror or plotting destruction. Mr. Lewis, from a different 
standpoint, in his once famous, or infamous, story called 
The Monk, makes a monastery the home of an abandoned 
licence which would have delighted the Commissioners 
of King Henry VIII. Even writers of repute, who ought 
to know better, fall into strange errors. Sir Walter Scott, 
in The Fair Maid of Perth, if we remember rightly, makes 
High Mass to be celebrated in the evening; and Mr. 
Disraeli, in a play called Alarcos, describes the same service 
as a piece of music, which monks sing in procession as 
they pass across the stage. 

It has been reserved for the archeologists of our own 
day to recognize the elementary truth that monks were 
human beings like ourselves, who elected, for their souls’ 
sake, to leave the world and accept the fetters of a Rule, 
and who, having taken the vows of chastity, obedience, 
and renunciation of property, kept them faithfully. Further, 
we have ceased to regard their houses as picturesque but 
meaningless ruins suitable only for a picnic; and some 
owners have even been persuaded to strip the ivy from the 
stonework which it was slowly but surely destroying. 
Lastly, in certain important houses, where the remains 
seemed of sufficient importance to justify the outlay, a 
staff of workmen has been called in, and the foundations 
have been laid bare, so that an accurate ground plan of the 
whole structure could be laid down, and the use of each 
part determined after comparison with the documentary 
evidence. We believe that the first attempt to describe 
a large monastery accurately, and to assign its different 
parts to their proper uses, was made by the late Pro- 
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fessor Willis, whose Architectural History of the Conventual 
Buildings of the Monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
was published in 1869, after twenty-two years of study, 
investigation, and measurement. In this case little or no 
excavation was either necessary or possible, the buildings 
having been divided at the Dissolution among the dean, 
canons, and other officers of the cathedral body ; but this 
assignment rendered the task of Professor Willis even more 
difficult than if he had had to deal with ruins, since the 
domestic requirements incidental to the bestowal of wives 
and families had seriously modified structures erected 
originally for a celibate body. It was reserved for Mr. 
St. John Hope to shew the results which excavation can 
give. As we read his history—say, of Fountains Abbey 
or of the Abbey of St. Mary-in-Furness—and look at 
the beautiful plans, measured and drawn by himself, 
with the different periods distinguished by well-con- 
trasted colours, the monastic system comes to life again, 
and even the most familiar works receive a new light. 
The gossiping narrative of Jocelin of Brakelond, for 
instance, becomes more vivid than before ; we can almost 
hear him chatting with his friends in the farmery; we 
can imagine ourselves sleeping in the Guest House, or 
dining with Abbot Sampson at the high table in the 
Frater. 

Until Dr. Jessopp published his ‘ Day in a Medieval 
Monastery ’ some twenty years ago, we suppose that 
few persons ever reflected on what a hive of movement 
and industry one of the larger monasteries must have 
been in the palmy days of monasticism. It is but 
natural to think of monks as lonely recluses; and while 
the enemies of the system sneer at them as drones, 
those who are less hostile regard them as misguided en- 
thusiasts who passed in devotional exercises which must 
too often have degenerated into mechanical forms, lives 
which might have been devoted to the improvement of 
their fellow men. But in reality in the larger houses— 
especially in those of the Benedictine Order in early times 
—nearly all the brethren must have been fully employed. 
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The number of those who held office was considerable in 
proportion to the total number ; and, as the offices were 
annual, it did not follow that the same persons would be 
re-elected. Thus a variety was introduced into their lives, 
both by anticipation of office and by the actual discharge 
of its duties. Again, some of the officers, as the bursar 
and the grainger, must have held frequent intercourse with 
the world ; while the abbat was obliged to go to Court, and 
to take frequent journeys beyond sea, even occasionally 
as far as Rome itself, to further the interests of his house. 
These officials would, of course, bring back news of what 
was going forward, and discourse of it to their brethren in 
those rare moments when the rule of silence was allowed 
to be broken. Hospitality, moreover, was largely exercised, 
and houses which were situated on or near a high road 
were probably rarely free from strangers. These were 
usually entertained in a special building, by a special 
officer ; but, if distinguished persons, the abbat himself 
received them, and perhaps invited them to dine in the 
Frater, where their presence would afford another link with 
the world beyond the gates. Further, as the whole com- 
munity met every day in Chapter, when the affairs of the 
Order were discussed at the invitation of the president, 
prefaced by the remark ‘ Let us speak of our own Order’ 
(loguamur de ordine nostro), the whole business of the 
house must have been known to all its inmates, and a 
lively interest excited which would go far to chase dulness 
from the precincts. It should also be noted that brethren 
of the house discharged duties themselves which in modern 
days would be delegated to servants. For instance, while 
one brother cooked, a second baked, a third brewed, a 
fourth was hall-butler. Nor must it be forgotten that as 
St. Benedict had wisely said that ‘true monks must live 
by the labour of their hands’ (on the principle, we suppose, 
of keeping a mens sana in corpore sano), the cultivation of 
their gardens and their fields must have occupied many 
members of the community until, in process of time, lay 
brethren (conversi) were appointed to do the work. The 
adequate discharge of all these duties implies a diversity of 
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tastes and capacities which was obviously encouraged and 
developed. 

The Church would claim the first attention of the com- 
munity ; and any large house would wish to be in advance 
of its neighbours both in architecture and in ritual. The 
singing must be of the best, the service must be faultlessly 
performed ; and if a relic of peculiar sanctity could be 
obtained, so much the better. What a mine of wealth and 
influence must Ely, Norwich, Walsingham, Durham or 
Canterbury have derived from their particular saints ! 

Again, nearly every house had its scriptorium or writing- 
school. This was not necessarily a room apart, but brethren 
who were skilled in penmanship were set down in the cloister 
to copy service-books and other manuscripts. If a brother 
could draw he was taught illumination, and given a free 
hand, within certain limits, over his work. Some houses 
‘ specialized,’ as we should now say, in this direction ; and 
their script and their style of illumination became in great 
request. Others again took up the writing of chronicles, 
the materials for which must have rendered necessary much 
coming and going, and conversation with those from whom 
information might be extracted. 

St. Benedict, it should be remembered, enjoined reading 
as well as manual labour upon his sons; and from the 
earliest times books formed part of the furniture of every 
house. The centre of monastic life was the cloister, and 
there, in all weathers, at all seasons of the year, the monks 
passed a portion of each day in study. A well-known 
passage in the Rates of Durham describes the elder monks 
retiring after dinner to their private studies (called ‘ carrells ’) 
set against the windows in the cloister, wherein they spent 
some time in reading and meditation. The books were 
kept in a press or presses set against the wall opposite to 
the carrells; and afterwards, as the number of books 
increased, a room was specially designed to receive those 
works which were unsuited to the cloister, or of which 
duplicates already existed there. We suspect that, as time 
went on, the library in the cloister became a library for 
beginners—for the younger monks who had no right to 
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use carrells—or a library of reference where a fact could be 
hastily verified in the midst of their daily avocations. 
The author of the Rites of Durham, who evidently had had 
special opportunities for informing himself, tells us that the 
monks ‘ had the library to go to at all times,’ words which 
he would hardly have used had they not frequently availed 
themselves of the privilege. 

What books were to be found in these monastic libraries ? 
Or, in other words, what studies were most popular among 
English monks during the centuries of healthy and vigorous 
growth which preceded the inevitable decadence? We all 
know what happened after that ; and we need not waste 
time in telling once more the shameful story of the destruc- 
tion of literary treasures—an act which moved even a bitter 
Protestant and opponent of monasticism like Bale to 
righteous indignation. We have seen that it is possible to 
reconstruct a monastic house; is it possible to reconstruct 
a monastic library ? 

So far as the material structure is concerned the authot 
of The Care of Books has shewn that it was most usually a 
long narrow room lighted by small windows near together, 
and fitted with book-cases set at right angles to the walls 
between each pair of windows, as may be scen to this day 
at Merton College, Oxford. But, when we turn from the 
structure to the books, our task is far harder, for the objects 
of our search extend into a far more remote antiquity. 
Separate libraries were not built, as a rule, till the fifteenth 
century ; but the manuscripts on their shelves must in some 
cases have been older by some eight centuries. Leland has 
told us how his steps were arrested at the door of the library 
at Glastonbury by the mere sight of books remarkable for 
their vast antiquity. What might not an equally thought- 
ful antiquary have felt at Canterbury when he saw manu- 
scripts which might well have been handled by Augustine 
himself! Is there any hope that, like treasure-seekers 
in a ruined fane, we may be able to recover from the 
wreck of the past a sufficient number of fragments to give 
life and order to our conceptions of what once existed ? We 
VOL. LXII.—NO. CXXIILL. E 
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have the catalogues, but where are the books? It may be 
that we 
*,.. Shall find again with joy 
The ruined palaces of Odin, seats 
Familiar, halls where we have supped of old ; 
Re-enter them with wonder, never fill 
Our eyes with gazing, and rebuild with tears. 
And we shall tread once more the well-known plain 
Of Ida, and among the grass shall find 
The golden dice with which we played of yore, 
And that will bring to mind the former life 
And pastime of the Gods, the wise discourse 
Of Odin, the delights of other days.’ ! 


Dr. Montague James, the most important of whose 
works we are about to review, answers ‘ Yes’ to this very 
important question, and gives good reasons for his answer. 
But on this point he shall speak for himself. After describ- 
ing his examination of Archbishop Parker’s library at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in the hope of discovering 
the provenance of each manuscript, he justifies his pro- 
ceedings in the following words : 


‘ But, indeed, every one of the older collections of manuscripts 
in England ought to be analysed from the point of view of the 
provenance of its component parts. If we wish, as I imagine 
we do wish, to gain a clear and complete notion of the intellectual 
life of monastic England, we must know what books were in the 
hands of the monks in the various great centres of learning. And 
it will be just as instructive to ascertain what sort of libraries the 
smaller abbeys or priories possessed, as it is to study the books 
belonging to the larger communities. To attain this end we must 
have a Corpus of monastic catalogues : we must print and analyse 
the Catalogus scriptorum of Boston of Bury, and the probably 
earlier Tabula septem custodiarum, and we must also go through 
the old stores, such as the Cottonian, Royal, Harleian, Arundel, 
and Bodley MSS., and the college libraries at Cambridge and 
Oxford, examining every volume and noting press-marks, 
names of medieval and sixteenth century owners, and the 
opening words of the second leaf. It is, no doubt, a big piece of 
work; but my own slight experience has taught me that it is 


1 Balder Dead, by Matthew Arnold, ed. 1855, p. 70. 
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pre-eminently interesting, even exciting, and that all manner 
of pleasant discoveries, great and small, await him who is bold 
enough to embark upon it.’ (p. 2.) 


This passage was written in 1899, and since then Dr. James 
has proceeded on the lines therein indicated, and produced, 
besides other works, his Ancient Libraries of Canterbury 
and Dover, about which most of our remarks will be made. 
Let us say, before proceeding further, that it is a splendid 
and unique piece of work, as remarkable for originality 
as for success. The catalogues of the two great religious 
houses at Canterbury, with that of the daughter-house at 
Dover, form the body of the book. They are preceded by 
a singularly clear and helpful Introduction, mainly historical, 
and are succeeded by an Appendix, of which the most 
valuable part is a list of the volumes which Dr. James has 
been able to identify with certainty by following the methods 
sketched in the above extract. ‘There is really no limit,’ 
he says truly, ‘to be set to the wanderings of manuscripts. 
The collections which ought to be most strictly local often 
contain the strangest interlopers: there is a Bury book 
at Hereford, and one from Abbey Dore at Durham, while 
York has Durham and Leicester manuscripts’ (p. Ixxxiv). 
Those who have taken up this subject, or one allied to it, 
know well the work which it entails, and will rejoice at the 
success which has attended the attempt so far as Canterbury 
is concerned. For the present we will say no more as to the 
way in which Dr. James has performed his task. Before 
we conclude we shall offer a few criticisms, but they are 
merely friendly suggestions which, if adopted, would not 
remove a blemish, but might possibly render the work 
even more useful than it is at present. 

It is fortunate that Dr. James has begun his investiga- 
tions with such ample materials as are afforded by the cata- 
logues before us ; for, as he points out in his Introduction, 
‘Canterbury, the ecclesiastical centre of England,’ had 
* pre-eminence among English cities as the home of books.’ 
The two houses of Christ Church and St. Augustine’s had 
between them ‘at least three thousand manuscripts (prob- 
ably more), not including some hundreds of Service-books,’ 
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and also not including printed books, the number of which 
we have no data for discovering, while Dover Priory held 
at least 450 more. For the history of these collections 
we will follow Dr. James’ steps, and give a brief résumé 
of his narrative, beginning with Christ Church. In his 
account of this house he recognizes three main periods : 

1. The pre-Norman period. 

2. The time from the Norman Conquest to the Dissolution, 
subdivided into— 

(a) From Lanfranc to Becket (1067-1170). 

(0) From Becket to the completion of the catalogue of Prior 
Henry of Eastry (1170-1331). 

(c) From Prior Eastry to the Dissolution (1331-1539). 

3. The Dissolution, and dispersion of the Collection (p. xxi). 


For the first period we have to deal with surmises and 
hopes rather than with certainties ; and after pointing out 
very clearly the surprising mistake of Archbishop Parker 
in attributing certain manuscripts to Archbishop Theodore, 
Dr. James shews that there is but little real evidence for 
the gift of any important manuscripts to the library during 
the first four centuries of its existence except the copy of 
the Gospels called the Codex aureus, now at Stockholm,’ 
another copy of the Gospels given by King Canute, and 
seventeen libri Anglici, ie. Anglo-Saxon books, some of 
which are still in existence. This period of doubt and 
obscurity is closed by a serious fire in 1067, which destroyed 
the cathedral and the monastic buildings. The loss of 
many sacred and profane books is specially recorded. 

The restoration of the library after this catastrophe is 
ascribed by Dr. James to Lanfranc, mainly on the evidence 
of a school of writing, probably due to his influence, and in 
view of the general consideration that a promulgator of 
library statutes for English Benedictines in general would 
have provided material for their observance at Canterbury. 
The influence of Anselm, which was doubtless exerted, does 
not appear from the evidence of any catalogue. We have, 
however, for the elucidation of this second period in the 


This magnificent book was bought at Madrid in 1690 by 
Count Sparvenfeldt, a Swedish nobleman. 
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history of the library one precious document. A twelfth- 
century copy of the Music and Arithmetic of Boéthius, 
formerly belonging to the cloister (as distinct from the 
library) of Christ Church, and now in the University Library 
at Cambridge, contains, on three leaves at the end, a cata- 
logue of books which forms the first item in Dr. James’ 
collection of texts. He begins his account of it in the follow- 
ing words : 

‘These books were clearly in the Christ Church Library, for a 
large number of them are found again in our principal catalogue. 
No less clear is it that the catalogue is but a fragment, for some 
of the most numerous classes of books are unrepresented in it. 
It contains, roughly speaking, the books relating to Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Music, Arithmetic, Poetry, Logic, Astronomy, and 
Geometry. Theology, Medicine, and Law are absent save for a 
volume or two at the end. The most recent work named is 
the Entheticus of John of Salisbury, and the presence of this 
shows that we are in Becket’s period. But the absence of any 
book from Becket, and of any books about him, coupled with the 
handwriting of the fragment, shows that he had not yet fallen 
before the swords of the four knights.’ (pp. xxxi, XXxii.) 


Dr. James considers, with great probability, that this 
catalogue relates to the books kept in presses in the cloister, 
and not to those kept in a room or rooms. It wasevidently 
intended for daily use, for to each entry is prefixed ‘a curious 
sign, sometimes consisting of two or three capital letters, 
sometimes of a monogram, sometimes of a single character 
which is either Greek or Runic or nondescript.’ Similar 
marks occur in all the early Canterbury manuscripts which 
have survived, and we are glad to say that they are fairly 
numerous. We may conclude, therefore, as Dr. James says, 
‘that each volume of the collection had its special mark, 
and that this mark was entered in the catalogue ’ (p. xxxiii). 
The importance of this catalogue, as throwing light on 
what monks were reading in or about the year 1170, is so 
great that we will quote Dr. James’ excellent analysis of it : 


‘Now for a glance at the character of the collection. Bya 
fortunate accident it is to the secular part of the library that our 
fragment relates. As I have already indicated, it is digested 
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into subjects. We begin with Grammar, and find five copies of 
Priscian’s full grammar, five more of the two books of his Con- 
structions, and nineteen other grammatical books, including a 
Donatus in Greek (of which more elsewhere) and one in English, 
which I suppose to be the work of Aelfric Bata. In Rhetoric we 
have nine books, all copies of Cicero’s Rhetorica. In Music seven, 
in Arithmetic eight. Next come Latin classics, which were pro- 
bably classed as Poetry or Grammar. Eleven copies of Macrobius, 
a majority of which probably contained only his comment on the 
Somnium Scipionis and not his Saturnalia. Fifteen volumes 
containing Martianus Capella, Plato (by which is meant the 
Timaeus in Latin), and glosses on them. Eight copies of Boethius, 
seven of which are the De Consolatione Philosophiae. Five 
Terences and one gloss. Eight Sallusts. Three copies of small 
treatises of Cicero. Four of Arator. Eight of Virgil, whole or 
partial, with glosses. Eight of Horace, five of Lucan, six of 
Statius (whereof four had the Thebaid and two the Achilleid). 
Four of Juvenal, and a gloss: nine of Persius. A less clearly 
divided section follows, in which we distinguish three entries 
of Prudentius, five of Prosper, two of Juvencus, two of Sedulius, 
two of Cato, one more Arator, five of Ovid, two of Theodulus 
and one of Avianus, besides a book which might be an anthology 
or a dictionary—‘ liber in euidentiam auctorum.’ Astronomy 
comes next, with nine volumes, succeeded by a miscellaneous 
list of twenty-one volumes, a majority being theological. These 
miscellaneous books I take to be recent acquisitions. Lastly 
we have twenty-two books on dialectic and five more miscel- 
laneous entries which include John of Salisbury’s Entheticus 
and a couple of books on law. 

‘This is a very remarkable list. We do not, to be sure, see 
in it the names of lost classics or ancient Christian writers (and 
perhaps it is as well for our peace of mind that we do not) ; but 
we do see a very sufficient equipment for the study of Latin 
literature, and of the liberal arts and sciences as understood in 
the twelfth century. Here are tracks laid down which might 
have led to an early revival of classical learning. Had the 
contemporary monks of St. Gall or of Lorsch been penetrated 
by the love of letters that evidently inspired the Christ Church 
men we could have faced the period of the schoolmen with lighter 
hearts. The stray copies of Tacitus, Valerius Flaccus, and the 
rest, would have been multiplied ; in fact, rich though Poggio’s 
harvest was, I cannot but believe that it might have been well- 
nigh doubled, 
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‘To return to our fragment. Subtracting about a score of 
miscellaneous divinity books, we see that the secular library 
(without medicine, accidentally unrepresented) consisted of about 
two hundred books. Many of these were duplicates, and this 
fact indicates that there was need of multiplying some authors 
for teaching purposes. The schools of the monastery must have 
been at this time an important element in its life; but my 
researches have not served to throw light upon the details of 
their management. The investigation of this department is a 
task which I am forced to leave to others. 

‘In the library as a whole theological books were, I doubt not, 
in a majority of at least two to one, and we must allow a margin 
beyond that for Medicine, Law, Chronicle-books, and English 
literature. At this rate we cannot allow less than from 600 
to 700 volumes as the total extent of the collection. In the 
later catalogue, which we are soon to discuss, the older portion 
of the library, which is distinguishable from the rest, does not 
seem to comprise much over 500 volumes: but a comparison 
of our fragment with it shows that many books have disappeared. 
There are five Rhetorics, for example, instead of seven: the 
number of Arithmetics is halved. Three Terences are gone, 
and one Lucan, and the rest of the classical poets are, probably 
by accident, entirely omitted.’ (pp. xxxiii-xxxv.) 


For the study of our next period, 1170-1331, we are 
dependent on a single document: namely, the catalogue 
made, as Dr. James concludes, about 1300, in the time of 
Henry of Eastry, Prior from 1284 to 1331. This, though 
of the highest importance, has many serious defects. It 
is evidently the work of a careless scribe, who copied, and 
abbreviated as he went on, an older and a fuller document. 
The library was arranged on a rather elaborate system, 
with broad subdivisions, each called a display (demon- 
stratio), which was again divided into a series of bookcases 
(distinctiones), with their sets of shelves (gradus). That 
this was the system adopted is known from some of the 
books which still exist, in which the adstinctions and the 
gradus are both noted. Our scribe, however, starts with 
the first demonstration and the first distinction, but when 
we look for a continuation of these divisions, we look in 
vain. The books themselves are treated in a similar 
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into subjects. We begin with Grammar, and find five copies of 
Priscian’s full grammar, five more of the two books of his Con- 
structions, and nineteen other grammatical books, including a 
Donatus in Greek (of which more elsewhere) and one in English, 
which I suppose to be the work of Aelfric Bata. In Rhetoric we 
have nine books, all copies of Cicero’s Rhetorica. In Music seven, 
in Arithmetic eight. Next come Latin classics, which were pro- 
bably classed as Poetry or Grammar. Eleven copies of Macrobius, 
a majority of which probably contained only his comment on the 
Somnium Scipionis and not his Saturnalia. Fifteen volumes 
containing Martianus Capella, Plato (by which is meant the 
Timaeus in Latin), and glosses on them. Eight copies of Boethius, 
seven of which are the De Consolatione Philosophiae. Five 
Terences and one gloss. Eight Sallusts. Three copies of small 
treatises of Cicero. Four of Arator. Eight of Virgil, whole or 
partial, with glosses. Eight of Horace, five of Lucan, six of 
Statius (whereof four had the Thebaid and two the Achilleid), 
Four of Juvenal, and a gloss: nine of Persius. A less clearly 
divided section follows, in which we distinguish three entries 
of Prudentius, five of Prosper, two of Juvencus, two of Sedulius, 
two of Cato, one more Arator, five of Ovid, two of Theodulus 
and one of Avianus, besides a book which might be an anthology 
or a dictionary—‘ liber in euidentiam auctorum.’ Astronomy 
comes next, with nine volumes, succeeded by a miscellaneous 
list of twenty-one volumes, a majority being theological. These 
miscellaneous books I take to be recent acquisitions. Lastly 
we have twenty-two books on dialectic and five more miscel- 
laneous entries which include John of Salisbury’s Entheticus 
and a couple of books on law. 

‘This is a very remarkable list. We do not, to be sure, see 
in it the names of lost classics or ancient Christian writers (and 
perhaps it is as well for our peace of mind that we do not); but 
we do see a very sufficient equipment for the study of Latin 
literature, and of the liberal arts and sciences as understood in 
the twelfth century. Here are tracks laid down which might 
have led to an early revival of classical learning. Had the 
contemporary monks of St. Gall or of Lorsch been penetrated 
by the love of letters that evidently inspired the Christ Church 
men we could have faced the period of the schoolmen with lighter 
hearts. The stray copies of Tacitus, Valerius Flaccus, and the 
rest, would have been multiplied ; in fact, rich though Poggio’s 
harvest was, I cannot but believe that it might have been well- 
nigh doubled, 
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‘To return to our fragment. Subtracting about a score of 
miscellaneous divinity books, we see that the secular library 
(without medicine, accidentally unrepresented) consisted of about 
two hundred books. Many of these were duplicates, and this 
fact indicates that there was need of multiplying some authors 
for teaching purposes. The schools of the monastery must have 
been at this time an important element in its life; but my 
researches have not served to throw light upon the details of 
their management. The investigation of this department is a 
task which I am forced to leave to others. 

‘In the library as a whole theological books were, I doubt not, 
in a majority of at least two to one, and we must allow a margin 
beyond that for Medicine, Law, Chronicle-books, and English 
literature. At this rate we cannot allow less than from 600 
to 700 volumes as the total extent of the collection. In the 
later catalogue, which we are soon to discuss, the older portion 
of the library, which is distinguishable from the rest, does not 
seem to comprise much over 500 volumes: but a comparison 
of our fragment with it shows that many books have disappeared. 
There are five Rhetorics, for example, instead of seven: the 
number of Arithmetics is halved. Three Terences are gone, 
and one Lucan, and the rest of the classical poets are, probably 
by accident, entirely omitted.’ (pp. xxxiii-xxxv.) 


For the study of our next period, 1170-1331, we are 
dependent on a single document: namely, the catalogue 
made, as Dr. James concludes, about 1300, in the time of 
Henry of Eastry, Prior from 1284 to 1331. This, though 
of the highest importance, has many serious defects. It 
is evidently the work of a careless scribe, who copied, and 
abbreviated as he went on, an older and a fuller document. 
The library was arranged on a rather elaborate system, 
with broad subdivisions, each called a display (demon- 
stratio), which was again divided into a series of bookcases 
(distinctiones), with their sets of shelves (gradus). That 
this was the system adopted is known from some of the 
books which still exist, in which the distinctions and the 
gradus are both noted. Our scribe, however, starts with 
the first demonstration and the first distinction, but when 
we look for a continuation of these divisions, we look in 
vain. The books themselves are treated in a similar 
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fashion. The alphabetical catalogue of the theological 
books begins admirably, but it is soon interrupted, and only 
resumed after the omission of several letters. Then another 
gap occurs, and so on. Afterwards, when the old library— 
that of which the fragmentary catalogue has been already 
discussed—was exhausted, we find the books entered under 
the names of donors, arranged presumably in chronological 
order. We have, in fact, to deal with an acquisition list, 
not a catalogue. It could not have been intended for use 
in the library, for there are no class-marks. The titles, 
moreover, are abbreviated in a way which might have been 
intelligible in the fourteenth century, but which to us of 
the twentieth presents difficulties which are almost insur- 
mountable ; and, as if this were not enough, our cataloguer 
adopts a peculiarly irritating method of entry. When a 
volume contains more than one work, he puts a section- 
mark in front of the first item, and after the said item he 
writes In hoc volumine continentur. But he omits to place 
any mark to shew where this composite volume ends. 
The student must judge of this for himself, and, as readers 
will see, Dr. James and Mr. Edwards, who had previously 
printed our catalogue in his Memoirs of Libraries, differ 
widely in their interpretation of these signs.'| Mr. Edwards 
makes the library contain only 698 volumes; Dr. James 
shews, we think conclusively, that the number was at 
least 1,850. We have done our best, by counting all the 
titles entered in the catalogue, to determine the number 
of works recorded, and we find that the total was 4,175. 

For the history of the library during the last period of 
its existence we have but scanty material, so far as acquisi- 
tions are concerned. The small collections given by 
Archbishops and Priors need not be noticed here, with one 
exception, the books given by William Sellinge, Prior from 
1472 to 1494. The tragic story of his books shall be told 
in Dr. James’ own words : 


‘An education at Oxford followed by a residence in Italy 
had thoroughly imbued him with the love of learning, old and new. 


1 Memoirs of Libraries, by E. Edwards (London, 1859), i. 122- 
235. 
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His position as Prior of Christ Church enabled him to do much 
for the cause. He contributed to the furnishing and adornment 
of the library built by Chichele, and he furnished the southern 
walk of the cloister with conveniences for study, glazing its 
windows, and setting up in it carrells or wooden studies for the 
use of the brethren. He did more than this. While in Italy 
he took pains to possess himself of all the books he could, both 
in Greek and Latin, and the collection he brought back with him 
to England is said to have been large and very precious. No 
doubt it was his intention that his accumulations should ulti- 
mately become the property of his monastery and take their 
place on the shelves of its common library. This was not to be. 
For some unknown reason—perhaps lack of space—they remained 
in the Prior’s lodging long after his death. They were still 
there when in the year preceding the Dissolution, Dr. Leighton 
or Layton, one of the most notorious of the Commissioners for 
the Reform of the monasteries, paid an unwelcome official visit 
to Christ Church. His servants got. drunk (says Leland) or 
there was a regrettable accident (says Layton)—in any case 
fire broke out in the Prior’s lodging and Sellinge’s books were 
consumed. Leland’s assertion that a copy of Cicero’s De Re- 
publica perished on this occasion has often been repeated, but 
does not command universal acceptance. After harrowing our 
feelings by the statement, he gives us a grain of comfort by 
telling us that a few books which had been lent out escaped, 
including a copy of St. Basil on Isaiah, presumably in Greek. 

‘This is all we know of Sellinge’s books, but it isa probable if 
not more than probable conjecture that most of the manuscripts 
which Parker supposed to have been Theodore’s, were in reality 
among those brought by this Prior from Italy. They are all of 
late date and foreign origin, in several cases unmistakably 
Italian.’ (p. li.) 


It must not, however, be supposed that no events 
affecting the library befell between 1331 and 1539, especially 
when it is remembered that the fifteenth century was par 
excellence the library period, both in the monasteries and 
at the Universities. As Mr. Clark has clearly shewn in The 
Care of Books, old libraries were being largely increased, 
and new ones were being formed and housed. It was then 
that Archbishop Chichele (1414-1443) constructed a special 
library-building at Canterbury over the Prior’s Chapel. 
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Professor Willis has shewn that this building had a mean 
length of fifty-eight feet with a breadth of twenty-two feet ; 
and we are now in a position to prove that it was fitted 
with sixteen bookcases, eight on each side, set at right angles 
to the walls. Each of these cases had four shelves, and, 
as chaining is mentioned, there would of course be a desk 
on each side, on which to lay the books while they were being 
read. We are able to make this reconstruction by a very 
curious document which Dr. James prints entire for the first 
time. It is a list of books removed from the library for repair 
in 1508, drawn up by William Ingram, one of the monks, 
who did his work ‘ with admirable care and orderliness,’ as 
Dr. James approvingly remarks. 


‘He goes through each book-case, shelf by shelf, and records 
on which side of the library each stood. This particularity 
makes his survey a most valuable authority for the topography 
of the building. It is not less valuable for the study of the 
contents of the library. Ample means are given for the identi- 
fication of the volumes by the quotations of the opening words 
of the second leaf; and the number of volumes thus described 
is satisfactorily large, reaching a total of 300.’ (p. liii.) 


Dr. James has carefully studied the list and finds that 
the subjects were arranged as follows. It will be seen that 
all reference to Demonstrations and Distinctions has 
vanished. 


On the north side, beginning from the west : 
Case I., Shelf 1, 2.—Bibles. Nicholas de Lyra, Peter 
Comestor, Concordances. 
», I., Shelf 3, 4.—Scholastic theology (St. Thomas Aquinas). 
Case II., Shelf 1, 2.—Scholastic theology (Bonaventura &c.) 
» IL,  ,, 3, 4.—Commentaries and glosses on the Bible. 
Case ITI., Shelf 1, 2, 3 Commentaries &c. continued. 
», III., Shelf 4.—Isidore &c. 
Case IV., Shelf 1, 2.—Chrysostom and other commentators. 
,, IV., Shelf 3, 4.—Augustine. 
Case V., Shelf 1, 2.—Augustine. 
», V., Shelf 3, 4.—Jerome. 
Case VI., Shelf 1, 2.—Jerome. 
», VI., Shelf 3, 4.—Bede, Hilary 
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Case VII., Shelf 1.—Gregory. 
5, WII., Shelf 2—Ambrose. 
», VII., Shelf 3.—Tables &c. 
» VII., Shelf 4.—Anselm, Lanfranc, &c. 
Case VIII., Shelf 1, 2.—History. 
VIII., Shelf 3, 4. — Dictionaries, Grammar, Classical 
books. 
On the south side, beginning at the east end : 
Case I., II.—Miscellaneous scholastic theology. 
Case ITI., 1V.—Canon law. 
Case V., Shelf 1-3.—Canon law. 
» V., Shelf 4.—Canon and civil law. 
Case VI.—Canon and civil law. 
Case VII., Shelf 1, 2.—Lives of saints &c. 
», VII., Shelf 3, 4.—Philosophy, medicine. 
Case VIII., Miscellaneous. (p. lv.) 


” 


During the same period we are allowed an interesting 
glimpse into medieval library management. It appears that 
it was customary to have a periodical examination of the 
collection, as is done in certain libraries at the present day. 
The examination which we are about to consider was held 
on St. Gregory’s Day (12 March), 1337 (p. xlv). It gives 
first the volumes missing from ‘the large tables’ (magnis 
tabulis). These ‘tables’ were doubtless boards covered 
with wax, such as were used in monasteries for the weekly 
list of those who were to conduct the different services, and 
in this instance recorded the names of those monks who 
had borrowed books. This borrowing of books by monks 
at so early a date as 1337 raises an interesting question. 
When the whole life was public, how could an individual 
borrow a book ? To what place did he take it? Or does 
it merely mean that a book was borrowed in the sense that 
Brother So-and-so had it assigned to his use without removing 
it from the library, so that he might be sure of finding it 
free when he wanted to read it ? Again, how did brethren 
acquire the books which they bequeathed to their monastery, 
in view of the fact that no private property was allowed ? 
But we must return to the inspection of 1337. In the 
second place it records the titles of books missing ‘on 
the small tables’ (in parvis tabulis), all of which are 
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Service-books. Next come the books missing from large 
and small tables alike, for which deceased monks were 
responsible. The total number of volumes missing is 
seventy-six, of which forty-seven are Service-books. Lastly, 
we get the names of secular borrowers—for Canterbury 
was no exception to the liberal rule of medieval monasteries 
in letting their books pass beyond the precincts, and even 
into lay hands. Thenumber of defaulting borrowers in this 
class is seventeen, and the first of them, of all curious people, 
is King Edward II., who had got the Miracles of St. Thomas, 
and the Lives of St. Thomas and St. Anselm. 

One more point deserves notice. In 1363 Archbishop 
Islip had founded Canterbury College at Oxford for the 
benefit of student monks—just as the Benedictine monastery 
at Durham had previously founded Durham College. The 
library of this institution at Oxford was furnished, says 
Leland, from Canterbury. It was fortunately the custom 
for a new Warden to make an inventory of all the goods— 
books included—which he was to take over from his pre- 
decessor. Three such still exist at Canterbury, the fullest 
of which, dated 1524, is here printed. The number of 
books entered in it is 292, divided into the following classes : 

‘A. Books in the Library : 

Theology 1-131. 
Canon Law 132-151. 
Philosophy 152-192. : 
B. Books in the great chest in the Warden’s Chamber : 
Theology 193-221. 
Philosophy (with some Canon Law books), 222-292. 

Four or five volumes at the end are noted as being printed 

books.’ (p. xviii.) 


On this list Dr. James makes the following comment : 

‘There is plenty of evidence in the list that the oldest portions 
of the Christ Church library were not spared when the selection 
for the Oxford students was made. To begin with, we find 
(32nd in the list) the Homilies of Hucarius [a deacon (evita) 
of Cornwall (or Cornouaille)] from the old library: and many 
other volumes can be identified with more or less certainty 
with books entered in Prior Eastry’s Catalogue. Collections, 
too, which one might have thought too sacred to touch were 
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broken into, for two copies of the Digest which had belonged 
to St. Thomas were packed off. The complexion of the whole 
is late and scholastic ; yet it is redeemed from mediocrity by a 
fairly copious sprinkling of quite ancient books.’ (p. xlviii.) 


What became of it ? asks Dr. James; and he answers 
his own question by giving good reasons for believing that 
“the blood of Hucarius the Levite,’ as he puts it, is on the 
head of the Commissioners sent in the days of Edward VI. to 
reform the Universities. It is more than probable that 
the books of Canterbury College, with those in the public 
library, and those in six or seven collegiate libraries at 
Cambridge, were swept out of existence by their ignorant 
fanaticism. 

We will now give some account of the other great library 
at Canterbury, that at St. Augustine’s, and then, after a 
brief glance at Dover Priory, return to the consideration 
of the books themselves. 

For the history of the Library of St. Augustine’s monas- 
tery the materials are extremely scanty. They are com- 
prised, for the most part, in a single catalogue, here printed 
for the first time from a MS. in Trinity College, Dublin. Dr. 
James assigns its date to the year 1497. ‘It is,’ he says, 
‘a subject catalogue, and a very good specimen of its kind.’ 
The classification is given as follows : 

‘(1) Bibles, glosses, concordances, and the like ; (2) patristic 
and scholastic writers on divinity, sermons, books of devotion, 
ascetic theology ; (3) natural history ; (4) history and biography ; 
(5) philosophy ; (6) music ; (7) geometry ; (8) astronomy ; (9) medi- 
cine; (10) logic; (11) grammar; (12) poetry; (13) books in 
French and English ; (14) alchemy; (15) books of miscellaneous 
collections ; (16) canon law.’ (p. lix.) 

Dr. James draws attention to the excellent method of 
the cataloguer, who gives the following pieces of information 
in the following order : 

(a) General title or title of the first treatise in the volume. 

(b) Name of donor. 

(c) Other contents of the volume. 

(d) First words of second leaf. 

(e) Press-mark. 
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This painstaking worker is distinguished among medieval 

cataloguers, so far as we know them, by one very remarkable 

peculiarity—viz. his system of cross-references : 


‘Say that we have a book containing Augustine de Tvinitate 
and de doctrina Christiana. The full description is given under 
Augustine de Trinitate. When we come to the heading Augus- 
tinus de doctrina Christiana weread: Aug. de Doct. Chr. non hic 
quia infra (or supra) in Aug. de Trin. cum A. [t.e. ‘The tract De 
doctrina Christiana is not described here because it was described 
above, or will be described below in the volume containing his 
tract De Triniiate marked with the letter A’] and this formula 
is repeated for every copy of the tract in question. In the 
instance I have chosen it occurs six times. The plan is laborious, 
but perspicuous.’ (p. Lx.) 


Unfortunately it can be shewn that this catalogue is 
not a finished work, ready for use in the library. In the 
first place no books on civil law are entered in it, though 
one or two exist which belonged to the Abbey, and gifts 
of such works have been recorded elsewhere. Secondly, 
the press-marks have been very capriciously inserted and 
omitted. Still, notwithstanding these drawbacks, it is 
a most valuable work, and we can extract from it some 
notion of the arrangement of the library. The press- 
marks reveal the existence of book-cases and shelves, 
called respectively distinctio and gradus, as at Christ Church ; 
and Dr. James finds traces of eighteen book-cases, none 
of which contained more than six shelves, some less. 
Where was the building fitted with these pieces of furniture 2 
Both history and tradition are silent as to its position, and 
we can only conjecture, with Dr. James, that it was over 
the cloister, like the libraries at Wells and Salisbury. But 
here a difficulty arises. Over which cloister can we place 
it? Aglance atthe plan of the Abbey in Mr. Boggis’ useful 
History of St. Augustine’s Monastery' shews that the only 
available walk of the cloister is the north, that, namely, which 
abutted on the south wall of the church. The library would 
therefore have been a long narrow room, with windows on 

1 A History of St. Augustine’s Monastery at Canterbury, by 
R. J. E. Boggis, B.D. (Canterbury, 1901.) 
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one side only, like that at Worcester, also once a Benedictine 
house, where it is over the walk of the cloister next to the 
church. Dr. James suggests that the ‘ Distinctions’ were 
cases like those at Merton College, Oxford, or those sug- 
gested by the author of The Care of Books for Canterbury 
(ed. ii. p. 187). For each of these he postulates six shelves, 
four above the reader’s desk, and two below it. But is 
there any authority, among English book-cases, for placing a 
shelf below the desk,' where the books would be practically 
inaccessible and liable to damage from a reader’s feet ? 
In the absence of exact knowledge as to the way in which 
long narrow rooms of this class were fitted up, is it not safer 
to conjecture that the ‘ Distinctions’ were set against the 
wall, and the books (which we will suppose to have been 
without chains) were either studied on tables set between 
the windows or carried out into the cloister? A precedent 
for such an arrangement is to be found in the Cistercian 
book-rooms, which were merely dark closets in which books 
were stored till they were wanted for use elsewhere. 

The catalogue shews that the number of volumes in 
the library was about 1,830, to which Dr. James would 
add about seventy ‘for civil law books and for extant 
volumes omitted in the catalogue,’ making a total of 1,900 ; 
but, if we wish to estimate the number of ‘ works’ we must 
multiply this total by at least four, for the custom of writing 
out a number of books in the same volume obtained here 
even more generally than at Christ Church. The total 
number of works could not have fallen far short of 8,000. 
As regards the provenance of the MSS. our main authorities 
are the Chronicle of Thomas de Elmham, or the catalogue 
itself, which, towards the end, becomes an acquisition-list, 
like that of Christ Church, and records the names of those 
whoa gave books to the house, with lists of the books given. 
The chronicler, who died in 1440, describes in glowing 
language eight volumes which he calls ‘the first fruits in 

1 We are aware that there is a shelf below the desk at Cesena 
and at Florence (see J. W. Clark, Carve of Books, c. vi.) ; but in those 
libraries the construction of the bookcases differs entirely from that 
which was in use in England. 
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books of the English Church’ (primitiae librorum ecclesiae 
Anglicanae). Among these was a Bible in two volumes 
and a Psalter, both said to have been given to Augustine 
by St. Gregory. These relics were either preserved in the 
library or laid on the high altar. Dr. James, we observe, 
is very sceptical about them, and decides that one only, 
a Gospel-book at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, ‘ has 
been in England and at Canterbury from a time approach- 
ing that of St. Augustine’ (p. lxix). A few books were 
given by King Athelstan (d. 940), and a Psalter by Arch- 
bishop Eadsin (d. 1050); but this is the last MS. which 
can be assigned to a donor of distinction not directly con- 
nected with the house. The rest came from abbats, 
priors, or simple monks. 

Before we leave this library it is interesting to note 
that Dr. James recognizes in it a characteristic script, 
which he calls the ‘St. Augustine script,’ just as at Christ 
Church he shewed cause for ascribing one to Lanfranc or to 
his influence. 

We have lastly to consider very briefly the library of 
Dover Priory. This house, founded in 1139 by Arch- 
bishop Theobald, was subordinate to Christ Church, Canter- 
bury. Our knowledge of the library is derived only from 
the catalogue, now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. It 
was drawn up in 1389 by John Whytefeld, probably pre- 
centor and librarian. We wish it were possible to work ina 
library under his charge, for it is evident, from the pains 
which he has bestowed upon this production, that he knew 
his books thoroughly, and loved them as a parent: loves his 
children. He explains to us at inordinate length, in pre- 
faces to the different sections of his catalogue, the system 
which he has followed. His Latin is, to say the least of it, 
crabbed ; and the reader will be obliged to Dr. James for 
his short, yet accurate, résumé. It is as follows : 


‘The character of the work is remarkable. In the elaborate, 
I might say tender care which has been exercised in its com- 
pilation, it stands almost alone among medizval catalogues. 

‘It is divided into three sections. In the first we have a 
shelf list of the books. Here, besides the press-marks and title 
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of the first tract in the book, we are told (1) the opening words 
of the leaf selected for the identification of the volume, (2) on 
which leaf these words occur, (3) the number of leaves in the 
volume, (4) the number of tracts in the volume. 

‘Inthesecond section the shelf list is repeated : but this time 
we learn the whole contents of each volume, the first words of 
each tract, and the number (and side) of the leaf on which each 
tract begins. 

‘ The third section contains an alphabetical list of all the works 
in the library.’ (p. xci.) 


The collection contained 450 volumes, but at least 
1,500 works. They were arranged according to subjects 
in the following classes : 


Distinction A. Bibles and glossed books of the Bible. 
y B. Historia Scholastica, the Sentences, &c. 
‘i C, D, E.—Sermons and other Theological books. 
is, F, G.—Civil and Canon Law. 
i H.—Logic, Philosophy, Rhetoric, Medicine, 
Chronicles, Romances. 
I.—Poetry, Grammar, Dictionaries. (p. xcii.) 


We will next attempt to give some idea of the subjects of 
the books of which so large a collection had been amassed 
in these libraries. The total in the three houses could not 
have fallen far short of 14,000 separate works. In dealing 
with this part of our task we will adopt, for clearness’ sake, 
a classification such as that of St. Augustine’s which we 
have quoted above ; but even with this help we feel that 
it is extremely difficult to give even a sketch which shall 
be clear and intelligible of the mass of literature open to 
the monks, and presumably studied by them. Many of 
the authors recorded in the catalogues are unknown to us ; 
and, having regard to the summary abbreviations usual 
in the Christ Church Catalogue, it would need the study 
of a lifetime to identify the works of which only a fitful 
glimpse is vouchsafed to us. 

We begin, it is almost needless to say, with Bibles. No 
copies of the text without commentary are recorded at 
Christ Church in the earlier part of the catalogue ; but, 
as Dr. James points out, we must not infer from this omission 
VOL. LXII.—NO. CXXIII. F 
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that none existed in the house. We may be sure that 
several of the oldest and most precious texts would be 

laid on the high altar. Among the special gifts, on the 

other hand, Bibles occur frequently. At St. Augustine’s 

there were at least forty-one Bibles and twenty-three 

Psalters in the library, and three or four Bibles at Dover. 

Of glosses on Scripture there was no lack. At Christ Church 
a few are recorded in the old catalogue, but as many as 
fifty occur among the books given by Ralph of Rheims. 

At St. Augustine’s we find sixty-one glossed texts of the 
Old Testament and sixty-nine of the New. At Dover 
the number was adequate, having regard to the size of 
the library. Of concordances and helps to the study of the 
Bible there was no lack. The same may be said of the 
Fathers, Origen, Hilary, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, 

Augustine. Of these Origen is represented in each house 
by a single volume only, but Augustine by a series of works 
largely in excess of all the others: namely, by at least 219 
at Christ Church and 150 at St. Augustine’s. The Fathers 
are succeeded by Boéthius, Cassiodorus, Gregory, Isidore. 

Boéthius, we need hardly say, is the best represented of 
the four. Bede, Alcuin, Lanfranc, and Anselm, as was 
natural, are to be found in all the libraries; as are 

Hugo of St. Victor, St. Bernard, and Pope Innocent III. 

In the library of St. Augustine’s we find, as might be. 
expected, two copies of a work of the saint called Liber 

Catholice Fidei (No. 766); and we find there also a long 

series of devotional works and works on the monastic 

life. These comprise copies of the Rule of St. Benedict 

with commentaries on it; the Rules of Augustine, Basil, 

and Pachomius ; and several books either in praise of the 

cloister or instructing those who are about to enter it. 

Such must have been the Tractatus de noviter conversis ; the 

Laus monastice vite ; and the Diadema monachorum, a very 

popular book, from the number of copies of it which 

occur. 

Natural science, as a general rule, was represented, we 
are afraid, by nothing better than voluminous treatises on 
the nature of things, or the properties of things, or a tract 
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on the composition of the world (De mundi composicione), 
a work of as little profit as those theories of the earth which 
were so much in fashion in England in the eighteenth century. 
Christ Church, however, possessed a herbal in English with 
pictures (Herbarius Anglicé depictus) which still exists ; and 
St. Augustine’s had a couple of bestiaries, one of which was 
bound up with a tract called Quedam mirabilia Indie, which 
we should like to have the pleasure of reading. Lastly, the 
dawn of modern science is marked at St. Augustine’s by at 
least seven treatises of Roger Bacon. 

In history St. Augustine’s was in advance of Christ 
Church, for it had William of Malmesbury (three copies), 
Henry of Huntingdon, and Giraldus Cambrensis. We also 
find at Christ Church a Historia Angliae vetus and a Historia 
novorum in Angha. For ancient history both houses con- 
tented themselves with apocryphal stories of the Trojan 
War, as told by Dares Phrygius and others, with Eutropius, 
Solinus, Orosius, and Valerius Maximus. A parcel of 
curious books on history was given to Christ Church by 
R. de Pritewelle, all bound in a single volume : 


‘q Pantheon. In hoc uol. cont. : 

Hystoria Anglorum et Saxonum. 

Hystoria de lege et natura Saracenorum, et de vita et origine 
et lege Mathomethe prophete. 

Epistola Alexandri magni ad Aristotelem. 

Libellus qui dicitur ymago mundi. 

Cronographia Necephori Episcopi Constantinopol. ab Adam 
usque ad Imperatorem Fredericum.’ (p. 78.) 


Biography, as was natural, is represented by Lives of 
the saints; philosophy by the Consolatio of Boéthius (of 
which St. Augustine’s alone had eighteen copies), by a Latin 
translation of the Timaeus of Plato and of several of the 
works of Aristotle, with the commentary of Averroes ; and 
by the philosophical works of Cicero. Knowledge of music 
was derived from the Musica of Boéthius, and of Guido of 
Arezzo ; while for geometry they had Euclid as their prin- 
cipal guide.. Next to this section we find, at St. Augus- 
tine’s, Vitruvius on architecture, and Palladius on agricul- 


ture. For astronomy they trusted chiefly to Ptolemy, with 
F3 
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the works of sundry Jews and Arabians on the heavenly 
bodies. We meet with Abraham de judictis stellarum, 
Alfraganus de sciencits stellarum, Albumazar de naturis 
planetarum, and the like. These are presently succeeded, 
at St. Augustine’s, by works dealing with the almanack, 
the magnet, the signs of the zodiac, and the nature of 
eclipses, till we come to astrology pure and simple. 

On medicine Christ Church had eighty-eight volumes, 
and St. Augustine’s 104. These represent between them 
at least 300 works. It is obviously impossible, in the space 
at our disposal, to do more than draw attention to this 
remarkable collection, which comprises a whole system of 
medieval therapeutics. It contains the works of the 
ancients, as Dioscorides, Galen, Hippocrates ; the Viaticus 
Constantini (many copies); the works of Avicenna; and 
numerous treatises on particular ailments—e.g. the stone, 
fevers, and indigestion. It is worth noticing that St. Augus- 
tine’s possessed seven treatises on surgery, among which 
is a ‘Surgery for Horses’ (chirurgia equorum). 

Logic or ‘dialectic’ was recognized very fully at St. 
Augustine’s, where we find fifty-five volumes devoted to 
it. Among these there were fourteen copies of the Liber 
Porphyrit (Porphyry of Gaza), and sixteen translations 
from Aristotle. With these are two of the commentaries 
of Walter Burley, and the ‘Summa’ of John Dumbilton. 
In contrast to this Christ Church had only five volumes, 
of no great importance. 

Grammar was obviously one of the subjects which re- 
ceived careful attention, both for educational purposes and 
for private study. Accordingly we find in both houses a 
number of grammatical works, headed by a Priscian at 
Christ Church which had once belonged to Lanfranc. At 
St. Augustine’s there were ninety-one volumes on this 
subject, consisting chiefly of the work of Priscian and his 
commentators—Donatus, Papias, Phocas, and _ several 
medizval writers. 

We have now reached what will be, to many of our 
readers, the most interesting part of our investigation— 
namely, what classical authors are to be met with. These 
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are generally to be found, as in other medieval catalogues, 
under the heading ‘ Poetry.’ 

Greek writers reduce themselves to three—Aristotle, 
Euclid, Plato. Of these the last is represented only by 
a Latin translation of the Timaeus, and Euclid by a similar 
translation. Of Aristotle’s works the series is a long one. 
In fact, so far as we can judge, most of his writings, except- 
ing, of course, the Poetics, appear in some form, with the 
commentaries of Walter Burley and others. This seems 
the proper place to inquire: Were there any Greek books 
in these libraries, and, if so, could the monks read them ? 
Dr. James says plainly ‘ No’ to the latter half of this ques- 
tion ; but as to the first he points out that ‘in the earliest 
catalogue of Christ Church we find something called un- 
mistakably Donatus Grece (No. 25),’ and that apart from 
Prior Sellinge’s collection, which certainly did contain 
some Greek books, there were three other volumes. Lastly, 
Dr. James has had the pleasure of discovering that a Greek 
Octateuch (Genesis to Ruth) now in the Bodleian Library, 
was once at Christ Church. Thecollection, he says, of Greek 
books at St. Augustine’s ‘ may fairly be described as modest. 
It consisted of a Psalter in Greek and Latin, and a part of 
Roger Bacon’s Greek grammar ’ (p. Ixxxvii). 

Of the Latin poets of the Augustan age we find Horace, 
Ovid, and Virgil. The complete works of Horace were at 
St. Augustine’s, with a commentary on the four books of 
the Odes ; while Dover possessed only the first book of the 
Odes and the Epistles. Christ Church, so far as we have 
been able to discover, had six copies of his whole works in 
1170, but these subsequently disappeared. Ovid, on the 
other hand, is fully represented in all three libraries. At 
Christ Church we find ‘ the complete works of Ovid’ (omnes 
libri Ovidit) in one volume (No. 632), and separate works 
in other places. St. Augustine’s had the Metamorphoses, 
the treatise De remedio amoris, the Letters from Pontus, 
and the poem De cuculo (which is not by Ovid) ; at Dover 
we find the Fasti, the Tristia, and the Metamorphoses. 
St. Augustine’s also possessed various commentaries on this 
poet, with a treatise called Principium mistertorum librorum 
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Ovidit. Vergil, as might be expected from his great popu- 
larity in the Middle Ages, is fully represented, and need 
not be further particularized. We will only add that we 
should like to know what Figure super Virgilium (Christ 
Church, No. 644) were. Is it possible that they were 
pictures, such as adorn the Codex Romanus of this author in 
the Vatican Library, or were they merely allegorical inter- 
pretations of his poems ? 

We find also Juvenal and Persius, Lucan (many copies), 
and Martial—a curious book for a monastic library. One 
of the copies belonged to Becket. Terence occurs more 
than once. Of later poets we have Claudian and Statius, 
and of definitely Christian writers, Arator, Juvencus, Mar- 
cianus Capella, Prudencius, Sedulius. 

Of prose writers we meet with a single copy of Livy 
(at Christ Church, Nos. 815, 816); Cicero, and one of the 
philosophical works, the Tusculans, and the treatises on 
Friendship and on Old Age, but (so far as we have been 
able to discover) none of the orations ; Eutropius, Sallust, 
Suetonius, Pliny, Seneca (in plenty), Aulus Gellius, Sidonius, 
Quintus Curtius, Quintilian, Valerius Maximus, and Macro- 
bius (both the Saturnalia and the commentary on the 
Somnium Scipionis). Lastly, we have to record the military 
writers Frontinus and Vegetius—the latter of whom seems 
to have been a special favourite—and Vitruvius, whose work 
occurs both at Christ Church and at St. Augustine’s. Had 
he any influence, and if so what, on medieval architecture ? 

It must be mentioned, before we conclude this division 
of our subject, that Roman and canon law were both well 
represented. The latter, of course, came in late; and the 
works illustrating it are to be found in the collections 
of gifts and legacies, rather than in the original library 
of Christ Church. There are also abundant illustrations of 
Theologia disputata. We find, however, that these serious 
books, some of them, we imagine, very heavy literature 
indeed, did not occupy the whole library. There are signs 
that some brethren dabbled in the occult. St. Augustine’s 
had a Liber de alkemia (No. 1544), which, by the way, 
still exists; and near it stood another, Liber intitulatus 
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Solucio occultt. The collection is, in fact, quite a large one. 
Then there was an abundance of French romances. These 
usually occur among the special gifts. We will reproduce the 
list of one of these, which Dr. James has translated. The 
books belonged to Thomas Arnold, a monk of St. Augustine’s : 


‘1. Guido de Colonna’s History of the Trojan War. 

2. The Chronicle of Marianus Scotus. 

3. The Polychronicon of Ranulph Higden. This copy still 
exists, and in an initial at the beginning is a picture of Thomas 
Arnold (as a monk) and of his patron St. Katherine. 

. Guy of Warwick, Ypomedon, and other romances in French. 
. Quatre fils Aymon in French. 

6. A French book, the title not given. 

7. Launcelot. 

8. The Graal. 
9 
Oo 


ne 


. Per le Galois. 

. Devotions in French. 

11. A French book. 

12. Book of William le March (le Maréchal) in French, 
13. Book of King Herlus (or Artus ?) in French, 

14. Another French book.’ (p. 1xxiii.) 


With this list our very imperfect attempt to approach 
these catalogues from what may be called the literary side 
must conclude. Our effort may be likened to a first survey 
of some newly discovered island of large extent. The line 
of coast is accurately laid down, but all details are of 
necessity omitted, with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
mountains which can be seen from a distance. More than 
one party of surveyors, approaching the land from different 
points, will be required before the secrets of its inland 
recesses are revealed, and the whole country is recorded on 
a map. This figure, which we have selected as indicating 
more clearly than any other the difficulties which are 
inseparable from our present task, leads us naturally to 
our one point of difference with Dr. James. He points out, 
in his preface, that he has not constructed an index to his 
book for certain specified reasons, with which, on the whole, 
we agree. We do not belong to that class of faddists who, 
when they have nothing else to find fault with, fall to 
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abusing the Index ; and who would condemn the best book 
ever written if an index were wanting, or not drawn up as 
they like. But we have other shortcomings to complain of. 

In the first place, Dr. James does not condescend suf- 
ficiently to the ignorant. He imagines that all his readers 
are as learned as he is himself, and therefore he is far too 
sparing of references. For instance, he speaks habitually 
of ‘ Thorn’ and ‘Elmham’ when quoting the two Canter- 
bury chroniclers ; but never once does he give a full biblio- 
graphical reference to a modern edition of them. 

Secondly, the value of both catalogues is seriously 
impaired by the want of adequate illustration and explana- 
tion. We have already drawn attention to the obscurity 
of some of the titles, and wish, for a moment, to return to 
this point. What, for instance, are we to understand by the 
following, taken almost at random from the library at 
Christ Church ?— 


Sentencie vii prudentum (no. 105). 

De Monte humilitatis (no. 113). 

De situ Ierusalem et locis sanctis que sunt in ea (no. 217). 

Liber sompniorum (no. 296). 

Excepciones de gradibus Ecclesie (no. 297). 

Libellus de substantia generum et specierum (no. 413). 

Libellus qui dicitur ymago mundi (no. 606). 

Liber Aviculani de tribus columbis (no. 649). 

Libellus de arte siccatoria (no. 720). 

Libellus de castris et riuis, aquis et montibus, et monasteriis 
Britannie maioris (no. 732). 

Libellus de moralibus (mirabilibus) que Rome sunt (no. 957). 

Opus probe uxoris adelphi (no. 959). 

Libellus de naturis quorumdam auium moraliter expositis 
(no. 1041). 

Lumen laycorum, Gallice (no. 1755). 


We admit that some of these titles might be identified 
by students, but even they would be glad of guidance, and 
to the ‘layman’ in such matters the list is for the most 
part hopeless. 

Again, it is the habit in both catalogues to enter the 
author’s name in the most summary fashion. A familiar 
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instance of what we mean is afforded by such a title as 
Summa beati Thome when the ‘Summa’ of St. Thomas 
Aquinas is meant. We admit that the number of notes 
required for the solution of all these difficulties would swell 
the volume of catalogues—which is quite large enough 
already—to an impossible size. But is it past hope that 
Dr. James may be induced some day to give us a separate 
volume to serve as a companion to all his catalogues—a series 
of brief biographies of medieval writers arranged alpha- 
betically, with an index, by the help of which difficulties 
such as we have indicated above may be resolved? With 
his knowledge of the subjects, especially if he were assisted 
by specialists to settle difficult and debated questions, 
such a work would throw a flood of light on the history 
of letters in those ages which it was once the fashion to call 
‘dark.’ 

At the Dissolution the two libraries at Canterbury seem 
to have been dispersed without anybody making the 
slightest effort to save even the choicest treasures from the 
wreck. There was no reason why the books at Christ 
Church should have been disturbed at all, for the new 
cathedral body took over the whole place ‘as a going con- 
cern,’ to adopt a modern commercial phrase. But no one 
cared; and had not a few enlightened persons, not 
specially connected with Canterbury, intervened, all the 
books would have perished. Dr. James, after years of 
patient investigation, has not been able to identify more 
than 374 out of a total of nearly 4,000. We trust that 
he will not grow weary of the task; for it is only by 
investigations such as his that we can hope to reconstruct 
even ‘one solempne library,’ as Bale calls it, and enable 
scholars to understand what manner of men those much 
maligned monks were who worked with unremitting dili- 
gence at a toil of which we are reaping the fruits. We will 
conclude with Dr. James’ own words : ‘ The possession of a 
particular book may help us vastly in arriving at a true 
estimate of the mental culture of the man who owned it.’ 
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Art. IV.—THE WELSH CHURCH DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. An Act for the better Propagation and Preaching of the 
Gospel in Wales . . . (London : 1650.) 

. An Attempt towards recovering an Account of the Numbers 
and Sufferings of the Clergy, &c. . . . in the late Times of 
the Great Rebellion. By JOHN WALKER, M.A. (London: 
1714.) 

3. Athene Oxonienses. By ANTHONY Woop, M.A. (London: 


tN 


1721.) 

4. A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen. By 
the Rev. ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.A. . . . (Llandovery : 
1852.) 


5. Wild Wales. By GEORGE Borrow. (London and New 
York: John Lane, 1905.) 

6. Diocesan History of Llandaff. By the Rev. E. J. NEWELL, 
M.A. (London: S.P.C.K., 1902.) 

7. Diocesan History of St. Asaph. By the Venerable D. R. 
Tuomas, M.A., F.S.A. (London: S.P.C.K., 1888.) 

8. Beauties of the Vicar of Llandovery: or Light from the 
Welshman’s Candle. Translated by JOHN BULMER. 
(London : 1830.) 

9. A History of the Church of Wales. By H. W. CLARKE. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1896.) 


THE varied history of the Welsh Church during the seven- 
teenth century, of which we propose to treat—of 
necessity very briefly—in the following pages, may be 
conveniently divided into three distinct periods, of which 
the first saw the Church of Wales, in spite of many acknow- 
ledged defects, flourishing, increasing in influence, and 
educating the people; the second, that of the Puritan 
Oppression, witnessed the destruction of almost the whole 
of the work effected with such loving care by the Welsh 
Elizabethan scholars, and by the many patriotic divines 
of the first two Stuart reigns; whilst the third period, 
extending from the Restoration of the close of the century, 
marks the steady progress made towards the condition 
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of decay and indifference which prevailed throughout the 
whole of the eighteenth century. 

We have already in a previous article! given an account 
of the great literary revival among the higher clergy of 
Wales during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.—a 
revival which, before it had spent itself, gave to the Welsh 
people complete translations of the Scriptures and of the 
Prayer Book, together with some metrical versions of 
the Psalms and various religious works, all in the vernacular. 
Concurrently with this peculiarly national Renaissance, 
there was also taking place another movement, which, 
though at first obscure, small in scope, and distinctly local 
in its nature, was later destined to assume an undue import- 
ance under stress of the political changes during the Civil 
Wars. This movement is closely associated with the 
name of William Wroth, rector of Llanfaches in South 
Monmouthshire, ‘the Apostle of Welsh Dissent,’ a clergy- 
man who was born in the year 1570, and was consequently 
a close contemporary of the celebrated Rhys Prichard, of 
Llandovery, of whom we propose to speak presently. We 
have already noticed the intensely national character of 
the advance of learning in the Welsh Church in the days 
of Bishops Davies, Morgan, and Parry ; here, on the other 
hand, we find associated with Wroth and his little band 
of helpers a policy which can almost be described as anti- 
national, seeing that it originally sprang from an English 
district on the borders of Wales itself, that its chief expon- 
ents bore unmistakably English names, that it drew its 
main support from Puritan Bristol across the water, and 
that it invariably used the English tongue in its writings 
and sermons. In fact, the beginnings of Welsh Dissent, 
which are traced from the course of events at Llanfaches, 
are due to an English Puritanical mission utterly alien to 
the ideas and desires of the genuine Cymry, and only forced 
into prominence by political influences from outside. 

Early in the seventeenth century Wroth’s parish, which 
lies in the richly-cultivated district between Newport 
and Chepstow, became a rallying point for ‘the Saints,’ 


' « The Welsh Translators of the Bible’ (C. Q. R. April 1905). 
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although we possess no important mention of Wroth’s 
name until 1630, by which date the rector of Llanfaches 
must have become well advanced in years. Two other 
younger men came to the front at the same time, William 
Erbery and Walter Cradock; the former was vicar of 
St. Mary’s Church at Cardiff, and the latter his curate. 
Cradock was described by Bishop Murray of Llandaff as 
‘a bold, ignorant young fellow,’ and at the Bishop’s request 
he was deprived of his licence for disobedience to the royal 
commands, and for using blasphemous language in his 
sermons. The treatment, perhaps unjustifiably harsh, 
meted out to these three clergymen, all of whom were 
suspended by Bishop Murray, resulted in 1639 in the 
foundation of the Independent Church of Llanfaches—‘ like 
‘Antioch, the mother-church in that Gentile Country ’— 
where Wroth and Cradock ministered together, whilst 
conventicles on similar lines and probably affiliated to 
Llanfaches were started at Cardiff and Swansea by Henry 
Walter and Ambrose Mostyn. The whole enterprise, 
which was confined chiefly to the towns and wholly to the 
English-speaking inhabitants of the counties of Glamorgan 
and Monmouth, failed to become popular, so that it was 
probably in despair of making any headway in the ‘ Gentile 
Country’ of South Wales that Wroth, ‘the Father and 
Founder of Nonconformity in Wales,’ at length retired 
to Bristol (a far more congenial and suitable spot, to one 
of his temperament and views, than his own parish of 
Llanfaches), where he died shortly before the outbreak of 
the Great Rebellion. 

It would be impossible to undertake any account, 
however brief, of the Welsh Church during this period 
without alluding to the life and labours of the celebrated 
Rhys Prichard, vicar of Llandovery—the orthodox Puritan 
as contrasted with the unorthodox Wroth—who forms a 
connecting link between the learned Welsh divines of 
Elizabethan and early Stuart times and the great Revivalists 
of the eighteenth century. Of good social position and a 
native of the quaint little market-town of Llandovery in 
the upper valley of the Towy, Rhys Prichard was appointed 
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incumbent of his birthplace shortly after his departure 
from Jesus College at Oxford, at a time when he could 
scarcely have passed his twenty-third year. According 
to the popular local tradition the young vicar at first 
shewed himself gay and dissipated, but suddenly becoming 
awakened to the impropriety and sinfulness of his light 
conduct—particularly with regard to drunkenness and the 
profanation of Sunday—he 


‘immediately entered on a more serious discharge of his minis- 
terial duties ; called the attention of his countrymen to the great 
doctrines of the Gospel ; exhorted sinners to repentance ; and 
was very much in the habit of improving any national calamity, 
or some local dispensation of Providence, with a view to promote 
true religion.’ ! 


A pronounced Puritan, therefore, yet a most loyal son 
of his Mother-Church ; a strong opponent of the principles 
contained in the royal ‘ Book of Sports,’ yet an ardent 
supporter of the Crown, ‘ the Vicar ’—as he soon came to 
be affectionately termed throughout South Wales—held 
most incongruous views on Church polity, while in spite of 
his puritanical tendencies the sterling qualities of Rhys 
Prichard were evidently much appreciated by the higher 
clergy in Wales. A prebend at Brecon and an additional 
living in Carmarthenshire were early presented to him 
by Bishop Rudd, while, in 1626, he was offered the 
important office of chancellor of the diocese, together 
with the valuable benefice of Llawhaden, at the special 
desire of William Laud, then Bishop of St. David’s: a 
circumstance which continues to puzzle the Welsh Non- 
conformist historian with his traditional prejudice against 
Charles I.’s Primate and all his acts. Yet to most fair- 
minded persons this signal mark of favour will appear 
merely to afford an additional proof that Laud was fully 
capable of appreciating the virtues of one who differed widely 
from himself on certain matters of Church discipline. And 
with regard to Prichard’s relations with the High Church 
clergy of his time we may add that he was on most friendly 


1 Bulmer, preface to The Beauties of the Vicar of Llandovery. 
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terms with Bishop Morgan Owen of Llandaff, Laud’s former 
Welsh chaplain, and also with the highly unpopular Bishop 
Roger Mainwaring of St. David’s, whose son, Thomas Main- 
waring, married the vicar’s grand-daughter and heiress, 
the only child of his only son, Samuel Prichard. 

The chancellorship granted by Laud was held by Rhys 
Prichard until his death in 1644 at his native Llandovery, 
where his parsonage is still standing, but where an ungrateful 
parish has erected no permanent memorial to its famous 
incumbent. 


‘IT expected’ (remarks Malkin, the traveller) ‘to have 
obtained some particulars of a man who certainly deserves to 
be recorded among the chief ornaments of his country; but 
with the most diligent inquiry I could make, all the informa- 
tion to be procured was that such a man once lived there. . . . 
There is neither stone nor inscription to his memory.’ ! 


Yet, though the Vicar’s place of burial was so completely 
forgotten that even the good Bishop Bull of St. David’s, 
some sixty years after Rhys Prichard’s death, was unable 
to discover its whereabouts,? many are the stories, or 
rather legends, connected with this popular divine which 
still linger among Welsh-speaking folk. Of these tales, 
handed down orally from generation to generation, the 
most celebrated is the strange act of vengeance known as 
‘The Curse of Maesyfelin,’ in which the Vicar is described 
as pronouncing a malediction, which was ultimately fulfilled, 
upon the home and family of a Welsh judge, Sir Marmaduke 
Lloyd, of Maesyfelin, for the treacherous murder of his 
son and heir, Samuel Prichard : a picturesque but sinister 
incident which rests, however, on very slender evidence.’ 
The real importance of the Vicar’s life is to be found 
in the new methods introduced by him into the office of 
preaching : methods which were afterwards largely imitated 
by the Revivalists of the succeeding century. Finding 


1 Malkin, Tour in South Wales. 

2 Bulmer, preface to Prichard’s Life. 

* A short account of this curious Welsh legend is to be found 
in Mr. Herbert Vaughan’s article, ‘Some Notes on an Extinct Welsh 
Family,’ published in the Genealogical Magazine, June 1901 
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after a while that his eloquent appeals were wont to fill 
his own little parish church to overflowing, the Vicar was 
reduced, for want of space, to addressing his congregation 
in the churchyard ; and as his fame and popularity spread, 
the crowds, at whatever spot he might happen to preach, 
increased to such an extent that even the great nave 
of the Cathedral at St. David’s was found insufficient to 
contain the assembled people. The services held throughout 
the diocese by Rhys Prichard were in fact a foretaste of 
the great Revivalist meetings during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, held under the auspices of Daniel 
Rowland and Howell Harris. Here in early Stuart times 
were the same determined crowds drawn from immense 
distances and braving fatigue and the dangers of the road 
in order to hear an eloquent and earnest preacher. But 
the mere power thus to attract a large and attentive con- 
gregation did not satisfy the Vicar; and therefore in 
order to impress the subject-matter of his sermons more 
fully upon the people, he caused leaflets with Welsh rhymes 
to be distributed among his hearers, who thus obtained 
gradually the habit of concluding the service by singing 
these rough homely verses. ‘This practice,’ remarks 
Anthony Wood, ‘ occasioned many hundreds of the ignorant 
Welsh, who delight in songs, to learn to read their own 
language’'; so that Laud’s chancellor of St. David’s in this 
manner contrived to carry on the great work, inaugurated 
by the translators of the Welsh Bible, of teaching the 
inhabitants of Wales the full use of their native tongue, 
which, but for the efforts of the Elizabethan bishops 
and such patriotic Welsh churchmen as Prichard himself, 
would most certainly have become extinct.’ 

This novel practice of preaching in the open and of connect- 
ing the Liturgy of the Church with popular congregational 
singing did not commend itself to many of the leading clergy ; 
yet Prichard appears never to have been officially censured, 
far less persecuted, for such conduct. Nevertheless, while 
undoubtedly possessing true piety and religious fervour, 
Rhys Prichard had the failing, so frequent among the 

' Athenae Oxonienses. * C. Q. R., April 1905, ubi supra. 
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Puritan clergy, of imagining himself a solitary prophet 
erying in a wilderness of sin. It is easy to understand that 
both the clergy and people of Wales at this time stood 
greatly in need of a religious awakening; yet the Vicar’s 
sweeping statements as to the ignorance and vices of his 
countrymen of all classes carry their own refutation in their 
exaggerated violence of language. While Prichard, with 
the usual Puritan self-complacency, was posing as the only 
true Christian in his own district, he seems to have ignored 
the fact that within a ride of Llandovery to the south 
stood the historic old Welsh mansion of Golden Grove, the 
seat of Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, whose private 
chaplain, Jeremy Taylor, was then composing some of his 
choicest works ; while at no great distance to northward 
there dwelt at Llangammarch Parsonage the pious family 
of Howell, of whose daily life of prayer, meditation, and 
good works that rather worldly old gossip, James Howell, 
has left us a striking account in his Litterae Ho-Elianae. 
Yet the Vicar seems to have remained oblivious of the near 
existence of two such exemplary households, which must 
themselves have exercised no little influence for good on 
their immediate neighbours. 

The work which is permanently associated with Rhys 
Prichard’s name, and which goes equally under the two 
titles of The Welshman’s Candle (Canwyll Cymry), and The 
Vicar’s Book (Llyfr yr Ficer), consists of a large collection 
of these rhyming Welsh sermons. An imperfect edition of 
it was first published about a year after its author’s death, 
by a certain Evan Pugh, one of the Vicar’s own parishioners 
at Llandovery, with a dedication to the great Parliamentary 
leader, Robert Devereux, last Earl of Essex, whose honorary 
chaplain the Vicar had long been. A second edition, fuller 
and more carefully prepared, appeared in 1672, from which 
date onward numerous issues of this popular work, including 
one or two English translations, have been printed ; and 
even at this present day the quaint seventeenth-century 
manual is still studied by Welsh-speaking people. 

‘The work was no sooner printed than it appeared in 
almost every hand, and was heard from almost every mouth 
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throughout the Principality, and it is scarcely credible with what 
uncommon avidity and pleasure it was received, read, and 
repeated by the people; and these compositions are said to 
have had a most beneficial influence on the morals and behaviour 
of the whole country.’ ' 


We venture to quote here two short passages, taken 
almost at random, from one of the English translations 
of The Welshman’s Candle : not so much to afford specimens 
of Rhys Prichard’s literary talent (which was certainly 
not high) as to present a curious glimpse into Welsh social 
and religious life in the days when the famous Vicar of 
Llandovery and Jeremy Taylor were living as near neigh- 
bours in Carmarthenshire. In the first of these quotations 
let us note the deep-rooted existence among the common 
people of those old Romish superstitions against which the 
Revivalists of the next century waged so fierce a war of 
extermination, and which possesses a special interest here 
as supplying us with the names of such Saints as were still 
popularly invoked by the peasantry of South Wales. 

‘Men must not call on gods of wood or stone, 
But on the Lord through Jesus Christ alone. 
No saint or angel the request can grant, 

Or give the smallest blessing thou dost want. 


‘ The Virgin talks no English, I suppose ; 

No Welsh, as I presume, Saint Stephen knows ; 
Neither does Bernard Irish understand :— 
How, then, can these to help thee lend their hand ? 
—Christ is the only mediator known, 

Whose merits can for our misdeeds atone ; 

He pleads His merits in the courts above, 

And these a righteous God to mercy move. 
While some to Catherine or Saint David fly, 
And some for help to Martin would apply, 
Look thou to Jesus, on His gracious throne, 
Nor other intercessors dare to own.’ 


Again, the Vicar acted as a far-distant pioneer to the 
work of the Revivalists in his earnest injunctions for a 


' J. Williams, Eminent Welshmen. 
VOL. LXII.—NO. CXXIII. 
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stricter observance of Sunday among his countrymen, who 
were in the habit of treating the Lord’s Day as a secular 
rather than as a sacred holiday. 

‘ There’s not a day you spend so much amiss, 

Or make so useless and profane as this !— 

A day for drunkenness, a day for sport ; 

A day for riot and excess too short ; 

A day when war or mischief most prevails ; 

Such is the Sabbath in most parts of Wales. 

O God of Vengeance ! stay Thy lifted hand, 

And spare, in mercy spare, our guilty land !’ 


In spite of Prichard’s sweeping denunciations, and 
of the later and still fiercer attacks made by Vavasor 
Powell, by Hugh Peters, and others of the Independent 
faction, there exist sufficiently strong proofs to shew ‘that 
the Welsh Church was on the whole in a highly flourishing 
condition shortly before the middle of this century. The 
great literary movement which had distinguished the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. had everywhere left strong 
marks of its influence on all classes in the Principality, 
and in particular on the clergy, a great majority of whom 
were at this time graduates of the Universities, notably of 
Jesus College at Oxford. This college, founded under Queen 
Elizabeth, endowed by many celebrated Welshmen, and 
lately enriched by the bounty of the King, had for long 
been attracting many promising young scholars from across 
the Severn, with the result that the pages of Anthony Wood’s 
colossal work—the Athenae Oxonienses—contain a great 
number of Welsh names, a very large proportion of which 
belong to men who subsequently held cures of souls in their 
native land. Among the many eminent Welsh divines 
and staunch Welsh Churchmen who adorned the reign of 
Charles I., we may mention here the Lord Keeper John 
Williams, the rival of Laud and afterwards archbishop 
of York; George Herbert, the gentle poet of Bemerton, 
a scion of the great house of Herbert of Montgomery ; 
Thomas Vaughan the Rosicrucian (self-styled ‘ Eugenius 
Philalethes ’), vicar of his own native Llansaintffraid, an 
erudite writer and a capable parish priest who was ‘ neither 
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papist nor sectary, but a true resolute Protestant in the 
best sense of the Church of England,’ but who was never- 
theless ousted from his benefice for his devotion to the 
royal cause ; his more famous twin brother, Henry Vaughan 
‘the Silurist,’ likewise an alumnus of Jesus College, who 
stands in the first rank of religious poets; Thomas and 
James Howell, another illustrious pair of brothers, both 
being sons of Thomas Howell, the pious curate of Llan- 
gammarch in Breconshire and both graduates of Jesus 
College—of whom the former became bishop of Bristol 
(where he died, greatly beloved, in 1646), and the latter, 
well known as the author of Dodona’s Grove and of the 
interesting Litterae Ho-Elianae, which have delighted many 
generations of readers, was appointed to the post of historio- 
grapher-royal after the Restoration. 

Again, if we limit our list of eminent Welshmen of the 
Caroline age solely to the literary parish priests who spent 
their lives labouring in Wales itself, and who suffered at the 
time of the Great Rebellion for their loyal attachment to 
Church and Crown, we must include the names of William 
Roberts, afterwards bishop of Bangor, the generous restorer 
of his cathedral church and benefactor of the Universities ; 
of William Thomas, rector of Laugharne in Carmarthenshire 
and afterwards bishop of St. David’s, an excellent pastor, a 
marvellous scholar, and the composer of many theological 
treatises ; of Alexander Griffith, vicar of Glasbury-on-Wye, 
‘a learned divine’ and author of some clever but violent 
Royalist tracts ; of David Lloyd, of Berthlloyd in Mont- 
gomeryshire, a Denbighshire incumbent and afterwards 
dean of Bangor, well known as a good Welsh poet and 
the writer of a once-popular burlesque entitled The Legend 
of Captain Jones ; of Richard Lloyd, an Anglesey vicar and 
a member of a talented family which gave several clergy- 
men to the Church, who was the author of one of the earliest 
known Latin-Welsh grammars, and who ‘ was also a very 
good linguist and understood perfectly seven languages 
besides Welsh’; of Edward Wynne, a member of the 
leading family of North Wales and a Carnarvonshire rector, 


who was the compiler of a useful devotional work in the 
G2 
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vernacular; of Griffith Williams, rector of Llanllechid 
and afterwards dean of Bangor and bishop of Ossory, 
‘a very eminent prelate and a voluminous writer’; of ; 
John Owen, a fellow of Jesus College and bishop of St. ! 
Asaph, ‘who distinguished himself by his incomparable | 
skill in the Welsh language, and zeal in promoting the | 
good of his bishopric,’ and who was the first prelate to » | 
institute regular Welsh preaching in his cathedral-church.' 
As all the names enumerated in this second list (which 
could with ease be greatly extended) belong to persons who 
were at once Welsh parish priests, able scholars, and men 
of the highest character, we may reasonably come to the 
conclusion that the wholesale charges of incompetence, 
ignorance, and immorality brought forward by Puritan 
writers and itinerant preachers against the clergy of Wales 
prior to the Civil Wars, were grossly exaggerated, if not 
absolutely unfounded. 

It is a curious coincidence that the two chief Puritan 
leaders of South Wales should both have died in the opening 
years of the Great Rebellion, and should thus have escaped 
seeing the many miseries and excesses which were destined 
to cause such heartfelt lamentation among all Welsh Church- 
men of every shade of feeling and of every school in | 
politics. As a whole, however, the Principality was noto- 
riously Royalist in its sympathies, so that after the fatal 
day of Naseby it was only natural for King Charles to retire 
westward to the friendly countries of Wales and the Marches ; 
indeed, the historic keep of Harlech Castle was the last 
place in his kingdom to fly the royal standard. When this 
stronghold capitulated in the spring of 1647 and all Wales 
was at length in the power of the Parliamentarian party, 
its inhabitants, and particularly its clergy, had every reason 
to expect severe measures at the hands of their conquerors 
for the support lately afforded to the defeated King. 
Though ‘ they had not indeed before been altogether without 
a taste of that bitter cup,’ yet up till this moment the clergy 
in Wales had fared better than their English brethren, for . . 
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‘That part of the kingdom had hitherto, partly, as I con- 
ceive, by their Loyalty, and partly by the Barrenness of their 
country, protected the clergy there from having an equal share 
of Misery with the Rest of their Brethren; thither the Parlia- 
ment therefore now ... turn their Eyes, and, by‘a double 
portion of Oppression, make the Clergy of these counties sadly 
compensate for the Delay of their Sufferings.’ ! 


The Welsh Church had but a short time to wait for 
its punishment, since within a month of the King’s exe- 
cution there was issued the famous ‘Act for the better 
Propagation and Preaching of the Gospel in Wales, and 
redress of some Grievances,’ which was dated ‘ Die Veneris 
22. Februarii, 1649’ and printed in London ‘for the use 
of the Commissioners of Wales 1650.’ The preamble of 
this Act contains a list of some seventy Welsh Parliamen- 
tariarf gentlemen—headed by the names of Colonel Thomas 
Harrison, Colonel Philip Jones of Fonmon, and of Colonel 
John Jones, the regicide—to sit as Commissioners in the 
thirteen counties of Wales, with full powers: (1) ‘to 
receive all Articles or Charges which shall be exhibited 
against any Parson, Vicar, Curate or Schoolmaster . . . for 
any Delinquency, Scandal, Malignancy or non-Residency ’ ; 
(2) to cite such persons to appear before them; (3) to 
examine witnesses upon oath; (4) to eject persons so 
accused, if they thought fit; and (5) to allow at their 
discretion the payment of a fifth part of the value of any 
benefice for the maintenance of the ejected incumbent’s 
wife and children. The Act further provided for these 
Commissioners to grant certificates or licences ‘ for preach- 
ing, as well in settled congregations and parochial charges 
as in an itinerary course,’ to such individuals as ‘shall be 
recommended and approved by a body of twenty-five 
Ministers of the Gospel,’ or ‘ Approvers,’ whose names 
include those of Walter Cradock, the suspended curate of 
St. Mary’s, Cardiff, and of Vavasor Powell. Hugh Peters, 
the regicide and a personal friend of Cromwell, was first 
consulted as to the best means of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act. His advice was equally simple and drastic; 
| J. Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy. 
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for his main idea of propagating the Gospel consisted in 
‘ sequestrating all the clergy without exception, and bring- 
ing the revenues of the Church into one public treasury, out 
of which must be allowed roo/. a year to six itinerant 
preachers to preach in every county.’ Strange to say, 
this extraordinary suggestion was at once acted upon, 
although it must have appeared patent to all reasonable 
men that such a scheme was in its essence totally subversive 
of all settled discipline and of immemorial custom. Having 
thus given the advice demanded on this question, Hugh 
Peters, ‘the great Master-Builder of this Babel,’ seems to 
have retired from any further participation in the working 
of the Act itself; but his place was adequately filled by a 
no less active and enthusiastic disciple in the person of 
Vavasor Powell, one of the above-mentioned Approvers. 
This remarkable man, who has been not inaptly styled 
‘The Metropolitan of the Welsh Itinerants,’ was possessed 
of undoubted honesty and also of boundless energy and 
zeal, so that it is much to be regretted that his unreasonable 
and unreasoning fanaticism, together with his intense self- 
conceit, should have eclipsed his many natural virtues. 
‘He was,’ remarks Anthony Wood, ‘a person of good 
natural parts, but a grand schismatic, a busybody, prag- 
matical, bold, and an indefatigable enemy to Monarchy 
and Episcopacy ’ ; while Baxter, from whom more sympathy 
might have been expected, sums up his character still 
more pithily in calling him ‘an honest, injudicious zealot.’ 
Born in 1617 at Knucklas in Radnorshire (an English- 
speaking county), the son of Richard Howell, ‘ an ale-house 
keeper and botcher of oatmeal,’ by his wife Penelope 
Vavasor, young Powell (or ap Howell) seems to have 
come of respectable parentage, and to have been tolerably 
well connected, although Alexander Griffith, the ejected 
vicar of Glasbury (for whose bitterness and prejudice some 
excuse may readily be found), represents him as born and 
bred in low and even immoral surroundings. Nor does 
the same author hesitate to accuse this arch-enemy of the 
Welsh clergy of so serious a crime during his youth as 
that of forging the letters of Holy Orders of ‘ an old decayed 
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clergyman.’ Such conduct, however, seems totally alien to 
Powell’s open and honest nature. He tells us himself that 
he was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, although he left 
the University before taking a degree, and his own state- 
ment affords sufficient authority for Anthony Wood to 
include Powell’s name, together with a somewhat lengthy 
biography, in his work already mentioned. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war Vavasor Powell had 
already given much trouble to the Welsh bishops by the 
violence and illegality of his public preaching, so that in 
the year 1642 he had found it prudent to retire to London, 
only to return to his native land in triumph a few years 
later as one of the specially selected ‘Approvers’ to act 
under the Commissioners for Wales. As an _ itinerant 
preacher Powell was now paid the sum of Ioo/. a year, and 
even his enemies have admitted that the services he gave 
in return far exceeded the mere value of his salary; for he 
spent his whole time in riding post-haste over all parts of 
Wales, preaching, organizing, and denouncing, so that he 
and his companions—whose methods, perhaps, suggested 
to George Fox his own use of a similar agency—became 
vulgarly known as the ‘Gospel Postillions.’ With such 
little wealth as he now possessed, Powell bought himself 
a small property in the parish of Kerry in Montgomeryshire, 
and this circumstance was later, very unfairly, charged 
against him as a proof of his having obtained large sums 
of Church money ; whereas in reality his house was used 
as a kind of hostel for the poor and for travellers, wherein 
he ‘had room for twelve in his beds, an hundred in his 
barns, and a thousand in his heart! ’ 

In accordance with Peters’ advice, already cited, the 
seventy-two Commissioners and twenty-five Approvers now 
set to work with the greatest zeal to make an inventory 
of all Church revenue accruing from benefices, endowments, 
glebe-lands and tithes, and out of the total sum thus calcu- 
lated to apportion roo/. annually apiece to the thirteen 
selected itinerant preachers, each of whom was to have six 
more persons under his control to act as ministers and 
schoolmasters combined. Side by side with this effort 
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to build up a brand-new ecclesiastical system, the work 
of wholesale ejection proceeded rapidly and thoroughly. 
Charges of drunkenness, of immorality, of ignorance, of 
incompetence, and last, but most important of all, of 
delinquency (or refusal to subscribe to the engagement of 
obedience to the existing Government), and of ‘ malignancy ’ 
(or active support of the King), were now brought against 
the vast majority of the parsons of Wales, with the result 
that, within four years of the publishing of the Act, between 
three and four hundred beneficed clergymen had been 
ejected in the seven counties of South Wales alone. Sta- 
tistics of the ejections in North Wales are less complete, 
but there is no reason to suppose that the clergy of St. 
Asaph and Bangor fared any better under the Commissioners 
than their brethren in Llandaff and St. David’s. To take 
the solitary instance of Montgomeryshire, we find on the 
indisputable testimony of Vavasor Powell himself, who had 
recently settled at Kerry in that county, that ‘there were 
eleven or twelve [parish priests] never rejected; so in all 
other cases more or less,’ although he had the assurance to 
add to his statement that of the many hundreds of ejected 
clergy he ‘knew of none that had the power of godliness, 
and very few the form of it.’ Although, too, it has often 
been stated that this sweeping process removed many 
clergymen of notorious life, yet on reflection the exact 
contrary would naturally appear to have been the case; 
for only the timid, the indifferent or the guilty, would be 
found ready to save their homes and incomes by denying 
the rites and doctrines of the Church and by accepting any 
and every innovation demanded by the exponents of the 
Act. On the other hand, the greater number of the parish 
priests of Wales, to their eternal credit, proved them- 
selves ready to endure insult, hardship and penury, rather 
than break their ordination oaths by obeying the dictates 
of the Commissioners. 

As our chief authority for the ecclesiastical condition 
of Wales under the drastic rule of the Commissioners and 
Approvers is John Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, a 
large work published in folio in 1714, wherein some twenty- 
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four pages are devoted to the affairs of the Principality, 
it is only proper that we should try to estimate the true 
value to be placed upon the statements with regard to 
Wales contained in this volume. The author was rector 
of St. Mary’s-the-More at Exeter, and strongly Royalist 
and Anglican in his sympathies ; yet despite these facts his 
book contains the earliest, the most detailed, and on the 
whole the most authentic account of this period of 
Welsh Church history. Nevertheless, great discrimination 
is required in making use of Walker’s Welsh informa- 
tion, for he is far too apt to rely upon and to quote from 
the more violent Royalist tracts of the period, and in 
particular from the three pamphlets generally attributed 
to Alexander Griffith. These three tracts are : (1) Mercurius 
Cambro-Britannicus, or News from Wales ; (2) Strena Vava- 
soriensis, or A Hue and Cry after Mr. Vavasor Powell ; and 
(3) A True and Perfect Relation of the whole Transaction 
concerning the Act of South Wales; so that any statements 
admittedly emanating from these sources should be most 
carefully investigated, and full allowance made for the 
extreme violence of the language employed. Walker himself 
in his preface apologizes to his readers for the many ‘ un- 
avoidable’ mistakes which he finds he has made in his 
account of the Propagation of the Gospel in Wales, attribut- 
ing them to ‘his utter ignorance of the Places as well as 
of the Language of the Country, the little intercourse he 
had with anyone there, and many other circumstances.’ 
Despite these admissions, the author, who thus frankly 
expresses his own fallibility, was the first to make known 
the contents of a mass of interesting official papers which 
he himself found in an attic at Lambeth Palace, and from 
which alone could be gleaned true facts and details con- 
cerning the state of chaos in the Principality that resulted 
from the Act of 1649. These documents include lists of 
‘all the sequestrated tithes, Church-livings and Impropria- 
tions within the counties of South Wales and county of 
Monmouth, drawn up on April 20, 1652, and several of the 
original returns of the Sheriffs made by order of the Parlia- 
ment or of the Lord Protector between the years 1652 and 
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1659, and information coming from these two official 
sources may reasonably be relied upon. 

Possessing, then, as we do, fuller details concerning the 
condition of South Wales, it will be well to make out a short 
compilation of the total number of ejectments which took 
place in the seven counties of Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Pembroke, Glamorgan, Brecon, Radnor, and Monmouth. 
In these shires in the year 1645 there were 654 parishes, 
but only 520 beneficed clergymen, a difference in number 
due to the poverty of the livings and smallness of the 
population, which made every fourth incumbent a pluralist. 
From the report of the Commissioners of the Act, we learn 
that out of this full complement of 520 parish priests, only 
127 remained undisturbed; so that, making full allowance 
for occasional deaths or previous vacancies, we may con- 
clude (to quote Walker’s own words), that ‘there were 
between three and four hundred Ministers sequestrated in 
the six counties of South Wales and in Monmouthshire.’ ! 

We have already shewn that the charges urged, and 
urged successfully, against these three hundred and more 
ejected clergymen in South Wales, were those of immorality, 
drunkenness and incompetence, combined with further 
accusations of delinquency and ‘malignancy.’ How far the 
truth of these charges was substantiated may best be judged 
from the later official returns of the Sheriffs, and in par- 
ticular from the report of the Sheriff of Brecknockshire 
(whose name, Edward Williams, of Gwernfigin,’? is well 
worthy of remembrance), which is the most complete of 
those extant. Lack of space will only permit us to quote 
two out of the many cases in which the official testimony of 
the Sheriff, who had no special political interest in the 
matter, is at direct variance with the reports of the Com- 


1 The full list of ejected ministers for each county runs thus: 


Cardigan . : , eee Brecon . ; ~ 20 
Carmarthen. ‘ « “22 Radnor . ; ‘86 
Pembroke : ; - “98 Monmouth . in On 
Glamorgan : ; ae Total . ; 336 


* ‘For the boldness of his language Mr. Williams was removed 
from his office, but was reinstated in the year 1660.’ Theophilus 
Jones, History of Brecknockshire. 
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missioners, who had everything to gain by wholesale eject- 
ments. Our first instance is that of Thomas Lewis, vicar 
of Llanigan, a Master of Arts, ‘a learned and orthodox man, 
of a Godly life and conversation, and a constant preacher 
in Welsh and English,’ who was removed in favour of ‘ one 
Thomas Pughe, a Layman of but 22 years old . . . who 
was seldom Resident, nor of abilities to teach, although 
there were 800 souls in the Parish.’ Our second example 
is that of Jacob Wood, vicar of Landevalle and Crickardarne, 
also a Master of Arts, and ‘an Aged, Pious, Learned and 
Godly Person,’ who was charged with swearing and drunk- 
enness and ejected to make way for one John Davies, ‘a 
Taylor who had been both approved and inducted by the 
Approvers,’ and who was an itinerant minister already 
holding the living of Broynlyssel, from which ‘an able 
Minister,’ the Rev. Charles Williams, had been previously 
driven.' From these two instances just mentioned, we are 
able, perhaps, to judge of the truth in the many hundred 
cases of ejectment throughout Wales, in which the action 
of the Commissioners is strongly condemned by the evidence 
of officials of the Government. 

The utter confusion which reigned throughout the Prin- 
cipality as a direct and immediate consequence of this 
wholesale policy of sequestration and ejectment can well 
be imagined, and cannot be denied. ‘O Lord,’ cries 
the unhappy Henry Vaughan, ‘Thy Services and Thy 
Sabbaths, Thy own sacred institutions and the pledges 
of Thy Love are denied to us; Thy ministers are trodden 
down, and the lowest of the people are set up in Thy holy 
place’; while the Puritan William Erbery, the former 
vicar of Cardiff, who had been suspended by Bishop Murray, 
and belonged to an opposite school of thought and policy 
from that of the Silurist, equally laments the state of 
chaos : 

‘Ah, poor Wales, many pastors have destroyed thee, and 
distract thee! How many have I heard crying out, where to 
find their Religion ; their Old Priests and Common Prayer are 
gone, and new Pastors and Preachers have come in, who cannot 


1 J. Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy. 
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agree together .. . That light and love which was formerly 
in Wales in good Mr. Wroth’s days is dead with him and quite 
darkened.’ ! 


While Puritans and High Churchmen were thus alike 
bewailing the sad condition of their native land, a strong 
movement to obtain redress was being started in the southern 
counties, and before long a petition, signed by 15,000 
persons of good repute, was actually prepared for presenta- 
tion to the House of Commons by Colonel Edward Freeman, 
Attorney-General for South Wales in 1652. Nothing can 
be more explicit than the language employed in this ‘ Petition 
of South Wales,’ coming from both Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians, which prayed for a close examination into the 
working of the late Act, and also called the attention of 
the Government to the excesses recently committed by the 
Commissioners and Approvers. The terms of the Petition 
stated (1) that very large sums of Church money had been 
dispersed and remained unaccounted for, partly owing to 
the mismanagement of honest fanatics like Cradock and 
Powell, but chiefly on account of the rapacity of such 
Commissioners as Colonel Philip Jones, ‘who was born 
but to 2/. a year or thereabouts, nor had any more eight 
years before, but who had since purchased about 1,000/. by 
the year’ ; (2) that absurdly inadequate arrangements had 
been made to supply the places and duties of the ejected 
ministers, ‘hundreds of whom were neither unpreaching 
curates nor any way scandalous in their lives, but whose 
Calling was their crime, and their Mission their ruin’ ; 
(3) that ‘the People had neither the comfort of Preaching, 
nor Praying, nor Sacraments, nor Visiting the Sick, nor 
of any decency of Burial’; (4) that ‘the Churches were 
in most places shut up and the Fabricks themselves were 
ready to fall to the ground for want of repair’; (5) that 
the ‘ Fifths,’ or portions reserved for the wives and families 
of ejected clergymen, had in many cases been fraudulently 
withheld ; and (6) that the schoolmasters appointed by the 
Approvers were ‘ fitter to attend school than to keep it.’ 

The news of the preparation of this monster Petition so 
1 E. J. Newell, History of Llandaff. 
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alarmed the Commissioners and their friends that Vavasor 
Powell and his brother itinerants now turned from their 
religious exertions to make every effort to oppose and 
thwart the reception of the Petition at Westminster, 
with the result that all South Wales was now torn into two 
bitter opposing factions of Propagators or Counter-Petitioners 
on the one side, and of Petitioners or Anti-Propagators on 
the other. Despite the fierce attempts, however, of Powell 
and others, Colonel Freeman was able to urge the claims of 
the Petitioners in an eloquent speech at the Bar of the 
House, telling the Assembly that ‘the light of the Gospel 
was almost extinguished in Wales.’ Finally he obtained 
a promise to refer his petition to a ‘ Committee for Plundered 
Ministers,’ although Hugh Peters himself—‘ uncalled, unsent 
for, and unconcerned ’—had appeared on the scene, and in 
the choice language he usually affected had declared to the 
Parliament that ‘all the Ministers of Wales were Drunken, 
Debauched, Ignorant, and Illiterate, not fit to be trusted 
to keep a Kennel of Hounds or a Dozen of Sheep.’ 

An Ordinance of the Lord Protector in Council was 
therefore issued in 1654, whereby Sir Hugh Owen with 
eighteen new Commissioners for South Wales, and Matthew 
Morgan with twelve new Commissioners for North Wales, 
were appointed to ‘give a true and perfect Account upon 
Oath of all sequestrated Church rents and endowments, 
and of the purposes to which the late Commissioners under 
the Act had applied them.’ While the acceptance of the 
Petition not unnaturally ‘ put the Welsh Saints to a pitiful 
cold sweat in riding up and down and sitting up day and 
night in order to patch up their broken Accounts’ (as 
the author of the Mercurius Cambro-Britannicus coarsely 
but not untruthfully describes the alarm felt by unscru- 
pulous Commissioners of the type of Philip Jones), the new 
Ordinance aroused the fury of Vavasor Powell against its 
principal author, the Lord Protector himself ; and much as 
we deplore the irreparable mischief done by this fanatic to 
the Welsh Church, yet we cannot but admire his high 
courage in attacking Oliver Cromwell in the bitterest terms 
both in sermons and letters, for which offence the Lord 
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Protector did not fail to punish the indomitable preacher 
with imprisonment. 

With the Restoration and the ensuing Act of Uniformity 
of 1662, this terrible state of confusion and uncertainty, 
which had so long reigned throughout the Principality, was 
brought to an abrupt ending. On all sides the new Act 
was welcomed, for the whole country was utterly weary 
of the struggles of Presbyterians and Independents, and of 
the persecution of the Established Church ; and in Wales 
the return to peace and order from a previous condition of 
chaos was especially appreciated. One or two of the more 
violent oppressors of the Welsh Church during the Com- 
monwealth were now imprisoned, their number including 
Vavasor Powell, the foe alike of every established regulation 
in Church or State, who eventually died in the Fleet prison 
in 1670; but there seems to have existed little desire for 
vengeance on the part of the restored Welsh clergy against 
their late supplanters. The stringent terms of the new Act 
of course quickly dismissed a host of benefice-holders, but 
such persons were with a few exceptions deserving of scant 
sympathy, since many of them were ignorant fanatics 
thrust into authority by the Approvers, while the remainder 
represented some two hundred or more of the original 
incumbents, who, setting their ease before their conscience, 
had retained their livings during the late troubles at the 
expense of denying the discipline and doctrines of their 
Church. Nevertheless, not a few of these survivors con- 
trived to keep their cures by adroit submission and by a 
strict compliance with the regulations of the new Act. But 
although almost all the incumbents ejected for their loyalty 
to Church adherence by the Commissioners of 1649 were re- 
instated, and several of them promoted to be bishops, deans, 
and canons, the mischievous results caused by the late up- 
heaval were not easy to remove; for, with the passing away 
of the generation of the great Welsh Caroline divines, there 
appeared to be no younger men forthcoming who were 
able and eager to take their places in the work of serving 
the Church. On the other hand, Nonconformity had been 
spreading at an alarming rate, particularly in South Wales, 
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where in the counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth alone 
no less than forty-four licences for conventicles were applied 
for under Charles II.’s Declaration of Indulgence in 1672. 
This preservation and subsequent growth of the Dissenting 
element in the southern counties was largely due to the 
efforts of an able Puritan divine belonging to the school of 
Rhys Prichard, Stephen Hughes, of Carmarthen, who, on 
refusing to accept certain of the provisions contained in the 
Act of Uniformity, had been forced to resign his living of 
Mydrim in his native county. The ejection of the Vicar of 
Mydrim and his consequent adhesion to the Noncon- 
formist side proved a most unfortunate circumstance for 
the Welsh Church, now needing every assistance possible in 
order to regain its lost strength ; for Stephen Hughes, though 
obstinate and somewhat narrow-minded, was a sincere, 
pious, and influential minister, besides being the editor of 
the popular works of his master, ‘ Vicar’ Prichard, and also 
the translator of many religious books into the vernacular. 
It was he, too, who assisted the work of the saintly 
Thomas Gouge, the valued friend of Archbishop Tillotson, 
identifying himself with that philanthropist’s efforts on 
behalf of Welsh education, and helping him with the 
production of a new version of the Welsh Bible, of which 
8,000 copies were distributed throughout the Principality. 
However stubborn and bigoted Hughes may have shewn 
himself, it is extremely regrettable that more determined 
efforts were not made to keep so excellent a clergyman and 
so valuable a writer within the pale of his national Church, 
and to prevent his undoubted talents from being transferred 
to the growing cause of Dissent, of which he himself, after 
William Wroth, is now regarded as the principal founder. 
But any account of our third and last period of the 
seventeenth century, the period extending from the Act of 
Uniformity to the death of William III., is bound to prove 
melancholy reading, for it describes an era during which 
the Welsh Church was drifting slowly but surely towards 
that hopeless state of apathy and corruption which marks 
the whole of the succeeding century. Had there, after the 
Restoration, been an Elizabeth or even only a James Stuart 
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upon the throne, who might have encouraged a vigorous 
and liberal Church policy on truly national lines in Wales, 
this period of gradual decline during forty years might 
certainly have been averted; but what reward was the 
past loyalty of Wales and the Church likely to derive from 
the wretched creature who, throughout a long inglorious 
reign, only aimed at making his kingdom a dependency of 
France ? What attention or sympathy could the Welsh 
Church expect from a King who was busied perpetually 
in low intrigues, whether amorous or political ? Happily, 
however, there flourished one or two shining examples of 
Welsh Churchmen under the later Stuarts, and of these the 
name of William Lloyd, a member of a leading Anglesey 
family, who was appointed Bishop of St. Asaph in 1680, will 
ever be gratefully remembered. North Wales had on the 
whole been far less affected both by the confusion resulting 
from the late oppression and by the rise of Nonconformity ; 
so that the new bishop was, within a very few years of his 
consecration, enabled by his tactful and kindly rule to 
promote general content and well-being throughout his 
diocese. Nor did he shrink from approaching such Dis- 
senters as existed in his diocese with the desire of reconcil- 
ing them to the Church, and though he failed in the main 
object, yet ‘he nevertheless, by his gravity, calmness, and 
evenness of spirit, won their goodwill and smoothed down 
the rough edges of their antagonism.’ Lloyd’s patriotism 
also was beyond suspicion, and it shewed him clearly the 
absolute necessity of ordaining for his diocese only such 
curates as could speak the vernacular fluently, since (in 
the Bishop’s own words), ‘most of the people understand 
nothing but Welsh, so that we cannot supply the cures 
with any other but Welsh men.’ For the same reason 
Bishop Lloyd, at his own discretion, resolutely ignored an 
Article passed in the Convocation of 1685, to the effect that 
in the future only graduates of the Universities should be 
ordained, an arrangement which pressed very heavily on the 
Welsh sees. After some ten years of careful and loving 
administration of his diocese, this excellent and learned 
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prelate was able to make a most satisfactory report of the 
condition of the two North Welsh sees : 

‘For the state of the Church in North Wales, I bless God I 
do not know any reason we have to complain. I am well assured 
that in these six counties [of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Denbigh, 
Flint, Montgomery, and Merioneth] there are not six persons 
fewer in the communion of our Church than there were in the 
beginning of His Majesty’s reign. And for them that are in 
the Church communion, who are the generality of our people, I 
thank God I do not find that they grow worse, I hope they 
rather grow better; and, that which is my greatest comfort, 
I do not learn of one scandalous Churchman in this diocese.’ ! 


Bishop William Lloyd was in fact the most able, the 
most conscientious, and the most interesting Welsh divine 
of his day ; for besides his valuable labours in North Wales, 
he also, out of the great stores of his abundant learning, 
gave his native land another edition of the Bible, the 
celebrated folio of 1690, which is still popularly known 
as ‘ Bishop Lloyd’s Bible.’ It was indeed a sad day for 
St. Asaph, and for all Wales, when this estimable man 
was, at the request of Queen Mary II., translated to an 
English bishopric in 1692. Bishop Lloyd, however, apper- 
tains as much to the history of England as to that of Wales, 
for he was one of the six bishops committed with Archbishop 


Sancroft to the Tower by James II. for quietly but firmly 


asserting the liberties of Faith and Fatherland; while a 
little later he was instrumental in obtaining the joint acces- 
sion of William and Mary. He was also well known as 
the intimate friend of Gilbert Burnet, and as the author 
of many learned works. Being translated to Worcester he 
died in 1717 at Hartlebury Castle at the ripe old age of 
ninety, and was buried at Fladbury Church, near Evesham. 

Bishop Lloyd survived long enough to witness the 
complete desertion of that wise and just policy of appointing 
Welsh bishops to Welsh sees which had been inaugurated 
by Queen Elizabeth, and had been continued, more or less 
consistently, by her four Stuart successcrs, and also by 
William of Orange, who had not broken with this traditional 


1 Diocesan History of St. Asaph. 
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custom, one of his last public acts having been the nomina- 
tion of John Evans to the see of Bangor. To Queen Anne 
and her ministers, therefore, must attach the blame and 
discredit of having deliberately reversed the old Elizabethan 
ecclesiastical policy towards Wales—a change of policy which 
was largely, if not wholly, responsible for the age of neglect 
and misrule which was destined to succeed the period of 
decline during the last forty years of the seventeenth 
century.' 


Art. V.—MISSIONS IN NYASALAND: 
II]. ANGLICAN MISSIONS. 


1. History of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 
By A. E. M. ANDERSON MorsHEApD. (London: 
U.M.C.A., 1897.) 

2. Life of Chauncy Maples, Bishop of Nyasaland, and 
Letters and Journals of Chauncy Maples. (U.M.C.A.) 

3. Occasional Papers (1869-1882) and Yearly Reports of 
the U.M.C.A. (1898-1904.) 

4. Five Years’ Medical Work on Lake Nyasa. By ROBERT 
Howarp, M.B., B.Ch. (Oxon.). (U.M.C.A., 1904.) 

5. Central Africa, the Magazine of the U.M.C.A. (1898- 
1906.) 

6. Nyasa News. (Published at Likoma, 1894-5.) 

7. Quarterly Paper for Likoma Diocese. (Likoma, 1903-5.) 


In our former article on this subject ? we reviewed the con- 
ditions in general, and the methods in particular, of the 
various non-Anglican Missions within the defined area. We 
now turn to the Universities’ Mission, whose history is in 
many ways the most romantic of all. We have already 


1 Under the four Stuart Kings and William III. thirty-two 
bishops were appointed to Welsh sees, of whom fourteen were Welsh- 
speaking natives of Wales. Anne gave seven bishops to the Welsh 
sees, all Englishmen, so that from the date of John Evans’ nomina- 
tion in 1702 until the year 1870 (with the solitary exception of 
John Wynne, appointed to St. Asaph in 1715) there is no instance 
on record of a native Welsh-speaking bishop in the Principality. 

2 C.Q. R., January 1906. 
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given the bare outlines of its early attempts, and space forbids 
us to dwell on the fascinating story which has been told so 
well in the history published by the Mission. Here we need 
only say that the Rev. W. P. Johnson (now Archdeacon 
of Likoma) reached the lake shore in 1882, worked there 
alone for nearly two years, and returned to England to plead 
for a steamer as the best way of carrying out his aims. In 
response to his appeal the screw steamer Charles Janson, 
about sixty feet long and specially adapted for the work of 
itinerating missionaries on Lake Nyasa, was sent out in 
1884, and is still at work there after twenty-one years’ 
hard service. 

In 1885 the island of Likoma, about half-way up the 
coast on the east side, was selected as the headquarters of 
the Mission, and was at once occupied by such of the Mis- 
sion staff as were not travelling about on the Charles Janson. 
This station, Likoma, was the port of call and repairing 
dock for the steamer, and was for years the chief storehouse 
of the Mission. It is still the headquarters and the site of 
the cathedral, the residence of the Bishop, and the station 
from which the present diocese takes its name. Up to 
1892 the work in Nyasaland was carried on under the 
Bishop of Zanzibar, to which place, as we have seen, the 
second bishop of the Mission had retired ; but in this year 
the diocese was divided, so that there was again a Bishop 
of Nyasaland, and the intentions of the first founders of 
the Mission were in the way of being realized at last by 
direct dealing with the natives of Nyasaland, not at the 
coast, whither many of them were carried as slaves, but 
at the lake itself. The diocese of Likoma is bounded by, or 
(to speak more in accordance with facts as they are, and 
not as they are meant to be) has for its nearest neighbours 
the diocese of Zanzibar of the same Mission on the east 
and north-east, the diocese of Mombasa of the C.M.S. 
somewhere away north, the Indian Ocean and the Zambesi 
with the diocese of Lebombo stretching up to the south- 
east and south, Mashonaland on the south and south-west, 
and so far no diocese at all on the west. Of course, this 
delimitation of dioceses is to a great extent a figment of 
H2 
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map-makers in the offices of the missions at home, and it 
cannot as yet be said that the actual working diocese of 
Likoma is more than a small but living kernel in the inside 
of a large shell. We call attention to this fact that it may 
be seen that the diocese of Likoma has room to grow. The 
Universities’ Mission at present has main stations at Likoma, 
Kota Kota, Mponda’s (at the south end of the lake), and 
at Malindi (also at the south end), and it has in addition 
two steamers at work for the most part on the east side, 
and a special station for the training of young teachers. 
A large and flourishing hill station among the Yaos, about 
two and a half days’ march inland to the east, is under the 
care of a native priest, and another hill station has been 
established less than a year within easy reach of the lake 
as a sanatorium. Each of these main stations is a centre 
of evangelistic and educational work in its own district, 
while the steamers are in the nature of floating centres of 
work, energizing, not around one fixed point, but in the 
districts around some forty fixed stations. We have not 
called these centres of the steamer’s influence main stations 
simply because it seemed better to keep that term for the 
steamer itself, as one among the stations under direct and 
constant European direction. 

Here we may just touch, once for all, on the question of 
overlapping spheres. The Likoma diocese includes, as 
a matter of map-making, all the fields of the two great 
Presbyterian Missions, to name no others, but in practice 
the occupied spheres of work do not overlap, and nowhere 
are there to be found two missions competing in the same 
village. The Universities’ Mission stations are for the most 
part on the east of the lake, where no other mission is work- 
ing, and in this direction is its main development to be looked 
for. But it has also an important station at Kota Kota, on 
the western side of the lake, and is establishing subordinate 
stations under the same supervision to north and south of 
the central station, and also to the west of it. This particular 
development of the Universities’ Mission work has always 
been somewhat of a sore subject with the United Free 
Church, who were inclined to hold that the whole of the 
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west side of Nyasa was theirs in perpetuity to the exclu- 
sion of other Missions. As a matter of fact, however, they 
had never occupied the chief town of that side, Kota Kota, 
and when the Universities’ Mission was invited by Sir 
Harry Johnston, the Commissioner, to send a man there, it 
was impossible for the Mission authorities to refuse on the 
ground that the place was already occupied. It follows 
that the man stationed there could never be expected to 
limit his evangelizing zeal within the narrow bounds of 
his own village. There is a natural expansion of the work 
which it would be criminal to check by arbitrary restric- 
tions, and moreover, in the planting of out-stations, as 
in the original settlement at Kota Kota, there has never 
been any overlapping at all. It is still the case that in not 
a single town or village of Nyasaland are any two of the 
three greater Missions working side by side. 

The plea that the Universities’ Mission should not have 
occupied stations which the Free Church intended to occupy 
at some future time is not, of course, to be considered for a 
moment ; for one thing, such a rule if applied all round would 
at once rule out all the Missions except the Universities’ 
Mission, because that one made the first attempt, and never 
abandoned its intention and effort to get to the lake. The 
original pioneer bishop of the Universities’ Mission was sent 
out as bishop of the ‘tribes dwelling in the neighbourhood 
of the Lake Nyasa and River Shiré,’ but this did not cause 
his successors, consecrated and sent to the same task, to 
prohibit the Free Church and the Church of Scotland from 
settling for missionary work in this sphere. It is only right 
to congratulate the United Free Church on having so far 
maintained the same reasonable attitude, and it is to be 
hoped that they will never depart from it. The reason for 
mentioning the question here is just this—that there have 
not been wanting of late some signs that the United Free 
Church Mission in particular wishes to tie the hands of the 
other Mission concerned by making a rigid delimitation of 
spheres, just as if the two were European Powers making 
a solemn treaty; and it must be confessed, too, that 
the immediate occasion of this desire is the action, or 
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contemplated action, of the Universities’ Mission. As we 
have said, there has been so far no village or even district 
in which the Anglicans and the Presbyterians have come 
to work side by side, and the Universities’ Mission has 
certainly never sought occasion to do so. But there has 
been a great movement of population from the east side to 
the west, and a great and growing number of the U.M.C.A. 
converts have gone across to districts which are worked by 
the U.F.C. This movement has been absolutely a natural 
one, and the people so moving are, as a matter of fact, 
returning in most cases to the home from which they 
were carried by their enemies in the old raiding days. 
These converts from the station of the U.M.C.A. have been 
taught the Catholic faith, as one would expect from an 
Anglican mission, and they are communicants. It is one 
thing to maintain the friendliest of relations with the 
Presbyterian missions, but it is quite another thing to 
behave as if we were in communion with them; and so it 
has been necessary to follow up these removing converts 
and to carry to them the sacraments according to the use 
of their Church. The U.F.C. have interposed to this following 
up no obstacle whatever; but they have objected—and 
from their point of view quite naturally—to the settlement 
of teachers from the Anglican mission among them. There 
is a real difficulty here out of which there seems no obvious 
way at present. Meanwhile the cloud on the horizon is only 
asmall one. Perhaps some attempt to direct the migrations 
and to congregate the Anglicans in separate villages might 
provide a solution without breaking the excellent tradition 
which has grown up in Nyasaland of avoiding at all costs 
the mischief of overlapping. Looking at the distant future, 
it is difficult to see how the evil, if it be an evil, is to be 
entirely and for ever avoided. But this is a digression, 
and to some extent a painful one, and we must return to 
the work of the Universities’ Mission. 

There are one or two important particulars in which 
the work of the Mission differs from that of the others which 
we have reviewed, and we will deal with these characteristics 
first. The Mission is financed, like the rest, by funds raised 
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from sympathizers at home and forwarded through a home 
committee; but the entire control of the actual work in 
the field is left absolutely to the bishops of the Mission. 
The funds raised are divided in what is adjudged a fair 
proportion between the two dioceses of which the Mission 
now consists, and the spending is regulated by the bishop 
in each diocese. The members of the Mission are all living 
in community, and none receive any stipend beyond a 
small allowance of {20 annually, on which each can draw, 
if necessary, for his special needs. Thus each station con- 
sists not of as many separate establishments as there are 
missionaries, but of one common establishment, and so it 
is probable that expenses are kept down ; and, still more 
important, a feeling of community—a ‘ happy-family ’ feeling 
—is induced, which seems admirable. Moreover, each 
individual member has his or her allotted duties to perform 
towards the community, and each is relieved from the 
strain of petty personal anxieties, which must, we feel 
sure, be so detrimental to work in Africa. The remarkable 
thing is that all those who have lived with the Universities’ 
Mission find it difficult to understand how the members of 
other Missions can endure for a week their isolation ; and, 
on the other hand, we believe the members of the other 
Missions look with amazement at the common table of the 
Universities’ Mission, where the bishop and the artisan, 
and the ladies are found all happy together. 

Another special feature of the Universities’ Mission is that 
its workers are all unmarried, and are pledged to remain un- 
engaged so long as they are members of the Mission. We 
know that there is a great deal to be said against this 
arrangement, but we remain of opinion that in a country and 
a work such as that in which these men and women are 
engaged the unmarried missionary is, we will not say the 
ideal one, but certainly the most practical and useful instru- 
ment for the work. It is true that some authorities like 
Sir Harry Johnston may be of a different opinion, but we 
remain convinced that the difficulties of the married mis- 
sionaries are far greater than those of the unmarried. We 
admit that the system of married missionaries is more 
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compatible with such work as that of the Blantyre Mission 
and of the Livingstonia Institute, where in each case there 
are carefully-planned settled stations in which anyone can 
live in health and comfort, and where, as a matter of fact 
(we are speaking now of Blantyre), not only missionaries, 
but also many other of the settlers are bringing their wives. 
But we maintain that this concession to the married is 
quite consistent with the main part of our proposition— 
namely, that elsewhere the conditions demand unmarried 
missionaries. R. L..Stevenson, we believe, came to the 
same opinion in the South Seas. We do not enter here 
on the general question of the celibacy of the ordained 
clergy ; that is another matter, and we are prepared to 
justify our opinion about married missionaries on the fringe 
of civilization on other grounds than any opinion about 
celibacy in general. 

A word or two may be added here on a question which, 
so far as the present writer has any knowledge, finds both 
Anglicans and Presbyterians united. We mean _ the 
general way in which the raw heathen is approached in 
the first stages of teaching. There is a notion which one 
sometimes meets with in England that the missionary 
is able to leave his Old Testament at home. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, and nothing, if we look 
into it, could well be more unreasonable. The gradual 
preparation of Israel for the Incarnation was the work 
of hundreds of years, and how are we to go to a race 
which has the disadvantage of starting, so far as we 
can tell, at a lower point than Israel ever touched, and 
to begin with the final revelation? We can imagine a 
plea being set up for a much longer course of instruction 
in that gradual preparation for the Christ which we 
find God to have used, but we cannot imagine any- 
thing more out of agreement with reason and reverence 
than the hasty cramming to which the notion of discard- 
ing the Old Testament seems to lead us. Therefore the 
missionary does not by any means leave the Old Testament 
at home; rather he finds it of the most essential importance 
to his work, and he does not admit the native even to the 
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low status of a catechumen till he has given him for two 
or more years a careful teaching about Creation, the Fall, 
and the Messianic hope dawning for the world. He tries 
to make him feel the sense of sin and the desire for a Saviour 
before he begins to teach him the ‘ words of Jesus Christ,’ 
which in the Universities’ Mission formula the catechumen, 
on his admission, is made to ask for before his fellows. The 
missionary has to teach the ‘hearer,’ ¢.e. a member of the 
outer circle of adherents, the idea of God having chosen out a 
people and given it His laws and His words to keep; he 
tells him that this chosen people is one with the visible 
Church, which he sees existing in his village, it may be, 
and which he sees to be composed of people of various 
races, all united by the one bond that they are God’s people, 
keeping His customs, and not the customs, so far as they 
are evil, of his forefathers and of the outsiders around him. 
The idea of the kamu—that is, the family—is a very strong 
one with the African, and the missionary teaches him that 
God has His kamu, and he is invited to come into it; but he 
is warned that membership in God’s kamu, just as member- 
ship in his natural kamu, carries with it responsibilities as 
well as privileges. When he definitely and publicly pro- 
fesses his readiness to enter the kamu, and to take on 
himself the responsibilities, then, and not till then, he 
begins to be taught ‘all the words of Jesus Christ’ as we 
have them in the Gospel records. 

To begin otherwise would surely be to put on the 
roof before the walls are up. A course of two years 
or more will be given to the definite preparation for 
Baptism, and the catechumen’s character will be tested 
by observation of his changed life. He begins, too, as 
a catechumen, to have a place in the House of God, 
where His family, His kamu, meet to worship Him. He 
is not yet of the initiated, and is said, in the language 
of the people, to be ‘standing in the porch,’ while the 
heathen who have made no profession at all are not ad- 
mitted even so far, and are called expressively ‘ outsiders.’ 
The Christian convert is taught immediately on Baptism 
the necessary preparation for Confirmation, and then is 
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carefully prepared for the First Communion. The Univer- 
sities’ Mission teaches its converts to prepare themselves 
for these great gifts by self-examination and penitence, and 
it teaches and encourages them to make full use of the 
Church’s powers of absolution for sins, repented and con- 
fessed, in the sacrament of penance. The services are all 
just the common services of the Anglican Prayer Book 
rendered into the vernacular, and though it is felt that in 
many ways these services require adaptation to the special 
circumstances of the country and the people, there has not 
as yet risen any bishop ar priest with nerve or skill enough 
to undertake the task. The fact is that dissatisfaction 
with things as they are is a very easy thing, but the setting 
up of new things which shall not only satisfy their author 
but also the possible critics is quite another matter. 

So far we have described the methods which the Univer- 
sities’ Mission, and, to a great extent, all the Missions, 
use in their dealings with converts wherever they come 
across them, but we have said little about the general plan 
of the work of this Mission in externals. The teaching 
principles are universal, more or less ; but they are not the 
only principles. We have seen that the Presbyterian Mis- 
sions both belong to the class of ‘Combined’ Missions, 
and so to a certain extent does the Anglican Mission, 
but only toa certain extent, and that the absolute minimum. 
It is impossible for any Mission to avoid altogether the 
industrial side even if it desired to do so. For instance, 
the most ethereal missionary will almost certainly want 
someone to cook for him, although he may be able to wash 
up his own plates, and so no Mission can do without native 
labour. There grow up round the Mission station a number 
of needs which can only be satisfied by employment of 
natives who have first to be taught their work. And so the 
Universities’ Mission, while protesting vigorously that it 
comes only to take the living Christ to the African, has 
found itself obliged also to teach him some simple cooking, 
building in stone, carpentry, printing, and other lesser arts. 
It has turned to account the lake-man’s natural love of 
the lake by teaching him to row boats, and to do all the 
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work of the steamer, from cleaning the brasses to mending 
and working the engines and steering at the wheel. But 
all this has been incidental and inevitable, and for this 
reason it has had to be to some extent not professional 
but amateur, and therefore, it must perhaps be admitted, 
less thorough and efficient. 

The Universities’ Mission has never subscribed to the 
doctrine that Christianity must advance hand in hand with 
civilization, if by civilization be meant not the total product 
of all civilizing forces, but simply those arts and ways of our 
Iuropean life which we are accustomed toregard as better than 
the African’s own, not from reasoned conviction, but largely 
from habit. But it is unjust to the ‘Combined’ Missions to 
speak slightingly of the arts which they have been teaching 
to the natives, and which have been so much to the benefit 
not only of the native but also of the European settler ; 
and we do not intend in the least to disparage book-keeping, 
gardening (have we not eaten delicious strawberries in 
August in the Blantyre Mission garden, and shall we not 
be grateful for such an undreamt-of treat ?), carpentry, 
printing, and other useful trades. But the Universities’ 
Mission, while admiring the progress which has been 
made in these directions, has always maintained, and still 
maintains, that these are not the proper objects of a 
Mission, and that accordingly whatever that Mission has 
done in this direction has been, so to speak, forced on it 
by necessity. Take, for ‘instance, printing. It is probable 
that the Universities’ Mission has trained, and is training, 
as many and as good printers as any other Mission in the 
country, but that is because printers are indispensable to 
its work. The industrial arts with the U.M.C.A. are what 
the manufacturer terms by-products, and not those at which 
he is aiming. The U.M.C.A., then, is not in any sense an 
‘ Industrial ’ Mission nor even strictly a ‘Combined’ Mission. 
It has always maintained as its constant aim this one 
thing—to Christianize the people with as little as possible 
of other interference with native custom or character. 
Bishop Tozer, writing in 1869, said : ‘ The Church of Christ 
has no commission to bring all nations to any other 
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uniformity than that of faith. She can leave national 
habits and customs alone. She will bear with everything 
save that which is inconsistent with a Christian life and 
conversation.’ It is in accordance with this aim that the 
steamer work has played so large a part in the history of 
this diocese. At any time in the past ten years the Mission 
could have followed the plan of other Missions, and set up 
a number of main stations along the east coast of the 
lake. There has been no impossibility whatever about it, 
but the Mission has not done so because it has preferred 
another plan. It is not any lingering idea of the unhealthi- 
ness of the east side as compared with the west which has 
withheld the Mission from setting up a strong European 
station at, for instance, Msumba, the largest town on the 
east side, as we have seen it do at Kota Kota on the 
west side. Kota Kota is much more unhealthy than 
Msumba. The reason is a distinct difference of policy, and 
it is the settlement at Kota Kota which is out of line with 
the general policy rather than the absence of such stations 
as Kota Kota on the other side of the lake. 

The fact is that the Universities’ Mission approaches the 
type of the ‘ Diffused ’ Mission in the greater part of its work, 
and has only avoided absolute conformity to the type by 
inconsistency, from whatever cause this may have arisen. It 
is the unique experience and influence of Archdeacon John- 
son, the pioneer of the Mission in these parts, and to the 
present day its most indefatigable worker, which have kept 
this Mission from conformity to the type we have seen to pre- 
vail in the other Missions. The Archdeacon’s gospel to his 
fellow-workers has always been the sacredness of every 
native idea or practice which could be retained, and the 
unessential character of so much that we commonly rank 
as marks of progress. No one who has not lived among 
natives can understand how powerful a disturbance of social 
centres of gravity a European is bound to be, and if his 
aim be so simple as the Archdeacon’s has always been, and 
his conscience on the subject so acutely sensitive, he will 
begin to appreciate the intense shrinking from the smallest 
danger of merely Europeanizing the men one desires to lead 
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to Christ, while at the same time he will marvel at the 
tenacity of purpose which has kept a whole Mission at 
least perceptibly near the desired track. It must be 
admitted that the inconsistencies we have noticed—the 
opening of a station at Kota Kota, for instance—have been 
the results of divergence from the original ideal, not of 
faithfully following it. Moreover, the very circumstances 
of the country have conspired to keep the Universities’ 
Mission from working as the other Missions have been seen 
to do. The Universities’ Mission has always been on the 
very fringe of civilization, and its work has lain almost 
entirely among tribes least affected by the invasion of 
the white man. Most of its stations have always been in 
Portuguese territory, where, until the end of rg00, the 
Portuguese were merely a name, and were unknown by 
sight to any of the villages. The line of traffic has followed 
the west coast and the stations of the Livingstonia Mission, 
not by any attraction to a ‘ Combined’ Mission, nor certainly 
because the Livingstonia people have paved the way for it, 
but because of the natural and inevitable lie of the land. 
It may, indeed, very likely be that the Scottish Mission 
chose its field wisely for its peculiar work, and it is cer- 
tainly the case that the methods of the Anglican Mission 
are just those which are fitted to the country in which 
they have chosen to spend themselves. On Likoma Island, 
which is actually British, the case has not been different, 
because the remoteness and barrenness of Likoma have 
made it never worth while for the British administration 
to occupy it, and it is to all intents purely a Mission island 
free from the actual presence alike of British and of Portu- 
guese administrators. And so it is that all these years the 
U.M.C.A. has been working among natives still under their 
old chiefs and their old customs, and the missionaries have, 
as a matter of fact, had to restrain the natives from setting 
them in the place of their rulers. It has always been the 
effort of these missionaries to uphold the native chiefs, and 
to submit to them in the proper way as the de facto rulers 
of the country—as the ‘ powers that be,’ in fact. 
One result of this is that the natives in the U.M.C.A. sphere 
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have made a slower progress towards those outward marks 
of civilization which it is the proper business of an en- 
lightened ruler to enforce, but the fault of this, if it be a 
fault, does not belong to the Mission, but to the administra- 
tion—that is, to the Portuguese, who have not pushed 
forward their country in the same way that the neighbouring 
Powers have done. So, too, the result is that the work of the 
Mission in East Nyasa has been less affected for good or ill by 
the mixed reasons for rapid growth which have been found 
in the British territories. To take a single measure of 
progress—the native way of trial is by poison-ordeal. This 
has of necessity died out uhder British rule almost entirely, 
and the whole system of thought of which it is a part has 
been correspondingly discredited. In Portuguese territory 
it is still almost the universal practice, except among the 
Christians, who are taught not to use or submit to it. So 
with many other things, such as the native initiation dances, 
though these have been more indirectly affected by the ad- 
ministration than the use of the poison-ordeal. The U.M.C.A. 
method, taking first the diffused side of the work, which 
there is reason to regard as so far the dominating influence 
from the beginning, has been to establish as few as possible 
of the inevitable bases of operations, and then to extend 
from these by means of flying columns, the flying column 
being in this case a steamer running freely along the lake 
side under its own flag, and bringing the Mission to the 
beach of each village for a short time each trip. Its main 
work is done by native resident agents and teachers, and 
while the disturbing influence on village life of the presence 
of a white man is thus reduced to the minimum, the native 
agents are trained in responsibility. The itinerating mis- 
sionary is relieved of all anxiety about means of trans- 
port, an important consideration in a country without any 
roads and with no organization of traffic whatever. 

In this plan of work it has been rather the way to sigh over 
the European station growing up at the base, and to regard 
it as merely a necessary evil to be kept to the smallest 
possible dimensions. It has never been the aim of the 
missionaries to attempt to live as the natives, though it 
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has always been a matter of regret that it should be im- 
possible, and we think this regret is sound. The Gospfel’s 
first conquests were by no means won by the invasion of 
a country by a higher race constraining men from a 
level immeasurably above; nay, rather, the Gospel came 
creeping humbly in and spread from below upwards, and 
so far the Universities’ Mission attitude has been a sound 
one. Now, however, that the European has come there 
for good or ill, as administrator, as trader, as hunter, 
though he is still only counted in single figures, it is perhaps 
time for the Universities’ Mission to look steadily at its work 
and methods, and to ask itself whether it is not possibly 
playing the part of a Mrs. Partington trying with her 
broom to stem the incoming Atlantic. European influ- 
ences are at work all round; the native society under its 
chiefs is hopelessly broken up and disorganized, through no 
unfaithfulness or usurpation on the part of the U.M.C.A., 
which has always been loyal and must still be loyal in 
accordance with its principles, now to the Portuguese as 
formerly to the native chiefs. With the whole face of things 
altered, is there not need for an alteration of the Mission 
policy and for the use to the full of any influence we may 
have as white men not only with the Portuguese and the 
traders but also with the native himself? The Mission 
has done right to keep itself free from all political influence, 
and from all undue use of its special advantage of position 
as the mission of a more advanced race ; it has been nobly 
determined to go among the natives, knowing nothing but 
Christ ; but, now that the inevitable changes are there, will 
it still do right if it neglect to use its influence as not merely 
Christian but also as European, as ‘white man,’ not cer- 
tainly in any political direction, but in the direction of 
industrial development ? The white man has set up his 
fort ; he has set up, or is beginning to set up, his store. 
Shall the missionary any longer shrink from setting up his 
stone church and his centre of manifold activities, some 
purely evangelistic, some only indirectly so ? 

As a matter of fact, we find that the U.M.C.A. is already 
seeing this, and has set up in Portuguese territory an 
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institution for the-training of teachers which, while it exists 
solely to feed the native church with the material for its future 
evangelists and native ministry, is also inevitably a point 
to which the native labour automatically tends, and a great 
disturbing influence for a large circle round itself. This 
disturbance is the very kind of disturbance which was 
formerly deprecated, and even now it would be well to see 
that it is kept within its due limits ; but it is no longer possible 
to sigh over it, while it may be regarded as a satisfactory 
compensating influence over against the other white 
centres of influence which are being set up. The building 
of Likoma Cathedral, now in progress, is another great dis- 
turbance of the same sort. On the other hand, the diffused 
system has never entirely governed the Mission policy, and 
there has always been present the inevitable European 
station where the tendency has been more or less, if not to 
aim a’ the ‘Concentrated ’ Mission, at least to drift towards 
it. Of this side of the work the stations of Likoma, Kota 
Kota, Mponda’s, and Malindi are the examples, but each 
has grown up almost inevitably, and each has its particular 
justification for existence. Kota Kota was entered on by 
the direct invitation of the Commissioner, and has always 
known itself for an exception to the Mission policy. 
Mponda’s was inevitably selected as the natural place for 
the storing of the goods entering the country by the Shiré, 
and so the storehouse was moved there. It is instructive 
to observe that this change was not entered upon without 
the idea being entertained of abandoning Likoma, which had 
till then been the storehouse of the whole Mission. Now no 
one would dream of leaving Likoma, though its original raison 
d’ctre has gone. Likoma was also originally the workshop 
where the steamer was docked for repairs. This was obviously 
an inconvenient arrangement, and the Malindi site was chosen 
as the deep-water spot nearest to the south end of the 
lake, and there too the inevitable expansion is taking place. 
Likoma, now neither storehouse nor workshop, still exists, 
and is just now becoming more important than ever as 
the site of the great cathedral which is being built on a 
scale and with a beauty which will throw into the shade, 
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it is expected, even the cathedral of Zanzibar and the 
Scottish church at Blantyre. It will certainly be a great 
permanent monument and a striking evidence of what the 
native can do with the aid and direction of English skill, 
and it should last like the great work of our own forefathers, 
for its material is the local granite and the local hard woods, 
while it is fortified against the ravages of weather and of 
white ants by a free use of imported cement. 

Likoma, then, remains to form, it may be, the centre of 
new efforts on a new and larger scale. The island is small and 
its people are in the way to become almost entirely Christian ; 
it is healthy, it is British, it is close to the Portuguese territory 
where most of the present work lies, and where the great room 
for development inland is situated, and the two steamers are 
rapidly removing from it the one reproach to which it has 
been liable—that, namely, of being cut off from the world. 
Cut off from the European world it may still be to some 
extent, but it is not, and never has been, inaccessible from 
the quarter where the Mission has its proper sphere of 
work. It has already an excellent printing-office, where a 
large number of boys have learnt printing, and its car- 
penters’ shops, now at last under the care of a skilled 
carpenter, are becoming thoroughly efficient and well 
equipped. The central school on the island has long been 
one of the best in the Missions, and its girls’ schools are 
larger and better attended than those anywhere else, while 
it is proposed to make the beginning of a large boarding- 
school for girls from other parts of the diocese. Likoma has 
long been a good centre of hospital work, and in the course of 
last year its hospitals, native and European, have been rebuilt 
and vastly improved. The addition of a theological college 
for the training of candidates for Orders had already been 
made, and Likoma thus becomes the true centre of the diocese, 
and, as the centre, should be also the source and mainspring of 
great developments to the farthest circumference. 

It may be asked, then, whether the ‘ diffused’ method 
identified with the name of Archdeacon Johnson and with 
the steamers is doomed to pass away? We do not think 
so, for there is still abundant room for the development 
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of the two systems side by side. In the future, as in the 
past, they will work together each in its sphere, but it 
certainly seems to us probable that the ‘concentrated’ 
method will extend and develop less at haphazard than 
has been the case. The steamer will remain the best 
imaginable form of flying column for a lake diocese, and 
its work has plenty of room to grow without checking the 
development in other ways in the same Mission. The esta- 
blishment of a strong European station on the hills as at 
once a sanatorium and a centre of work has long been 
ardently desired, and a beginning has at last been made. 
There is ample room for the development of new European 
stations up in the Yao territory east of the lake, and in places 
where the steamer cannot possibly do the work. There is 
no necessary antagonism between the ‘concentrated’ and 
the ‘diffused’ systems of work, least of all in this Mission, 
where so excellent a field exists for each system to develop 
without interfering with the other: there is no antagonism, 
that is, except what we have already indicated as the 
fundamental difference of principle, and that difference, as 
we have tried to shew, is losing its importance with the 
growing and independent and inevitable Europeanization 
of the country which is now taking place. 

Looking to the numerical results of work, but, as we 
have said before, without attaching any great importance 
to mere head-counting, we find that the Universities’ 
Mission in the Likoma diocese alone reckons its commu- 
nicants at about 2,500, and that besides these adults 
there is a growing number of baptized babies. The number 
of baptized babies indicates that the missionaries are 
beginning to deal with the second or third generation of 
Christians ; for it is not possible in a heathen country to 
baptize infants without some strong guarantee that they 
will be brought up in a Christian home in a Christian way, 
z.e. without passing through the initiation rites which the 
conscience of the native Christians declares to be immoral 
and inconsistent with the Christian profession. In British 
Central Africa these rites are dying out rapidly. In the 
Portuguese Nyasaland, where native customs and native 
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society have only just begun to feel the restraining influ- 
ence of the white man’s administration, they are still 
observed universally outside the circle of the Christian 
family. Consequently, special care has always to be exer- 
cised in the baptism of infants, especially of female infants. 
Greater care, also, is always necessary in the baptism of 
women, because as yet the women are hardly ever free 
agents in such vital matters as these dances and in their 
marriages, and the old heathen women of the villages are 
very often the blindest sticklers for tradition. The men 
travel more, and are in every way much freer (it might be 
said that in many cases the slave-born male is freer than 
the free-born female), and the responsibility which falls on 
their shoulders makes them much more capable of inde- 
pendent thought and action. Before the advent of the 
white man’s rule, and still to a very large extent after it, 
the men in a village are the magistrates, the mayors and 
corporations, and a great part of their time is spent in 
attendance on the duties of their responsible position. 

The women, on the other hand, are commonly the 
guardians of tradition and the slavish adherents of the 
very system which keeps them down. A boy is much more 
independent of his mother than a girl can be, and he is 
more independent of all control than his sisters. Thus it 
is the case that much more progress can be made by the 
missionaries with their boys than with the girls, and that 
in heathen countries the native churches have generally 
more men than women. Surely even in civilized countries 
it is commonly the case that women are more conservative 
than men, and less open to the influence of new ideas. 

This dependence of the woman brings a special danger 
on the matrimonial side, not that the woman becomes too 
dependent on her husband, but that she is always too de- 
pendent on her own mother and her male relations on the 
mother’s side, and that this dependence sometimes comes 
into conflict with her Christian duty towards her husband. 
The Universities’ Mission holds faithfully to the law of the 
Church on matrimony, and this fidelity in a polygamous 


society not infrequently finds itself at variance with native 
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custom and tradition, and with inherited instinct. It is, 
of course, impossible to baptize polygamists (they are not 
even allowed to become catechumens), but hitherto it has 
been the practice to baptize the wives of polygamists—a 
practice which is only to be tolerated as a temporary one 
‘for the times of ignorance.’ The question of widows, 
again, who are usually inherited by some one of the hus- 
band’s family, within or without the prohibited degrees, 
is a fruitful source of trials and dangers for the native 
Christians. Space does not allow us to do more than 
point out these difficulties, common to all the Missions in 
Nyasaland ; it must suffice to say that the Universities’ 
Mission tries faithfully and sympathetically to bring the 
practice of the native Church into harmony with the laws 
of the Church Universal. 

We have said nothing about the important work of 
translation, and it is necessary to add that Dr. Laws, of 
the Livingstonia Mission, was the first to reduce the Lake 
languages to writing, and to give the people an alphabet. 
His work has formed the foundation of a great deal of 
independent work both by the Blantyre Mission and by 
the Universities’ Mission. The latter Mission has now 
translated the whole of the Bible, and the palm for this 
work belongs to the pioneer, Archdeacon Johnson, who has 
just finished the last books of the Apocrypha and is now 
busily revising the earlier work. The other Missions have 
united to form a ‘ union version’ of the Scriptures; but the 
Universities’ Mission has not been able to join them in 
this attempt, because, on the one hand, the language of 
the east side differs in important respects from that in use 
either at Bandawe or at Blantyre, and, on the other hand, 
it has seemed quite too early to try to constrain the various 
tribes to use a new language, arrived at by a process of 
compromise between a few experts in each. The natural 
process seems to be for the unification of versions to follow 
the unification of the tongues. When there is a common 
language in Nyasaland, then let there be a common version, 
but meanwhile it would seem to be a mistake to give the 
people the Scriptures in anything but their own vernacular. 
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We should like to say something, in conclusion, about the 
great need of all missionary societies—namely, the need of 
workers. At present it is the rule for home committees 
and Bishops’ commissaries to satisfy themselves as to the 
candidate’s zeal and purity of intention, to pass him on 
to the medical board for a medical verdict as to his physical 
fitness for work in tropical Africa, and then to send him 
out to the field. The candidate may prove useful or he 
may not. Tropical Africa sometimes brings to light fatal 
defects of character. The candidate himself may find, on 
a short experience of missionary work, that he has no 
vocation. The verdict of the wisest medical board does by 
no means insure that the man who is passed by them will 
be passed equally in the searching examination which the 
climate makes on its own account. There is, therefore, 
from all these causes a wastage partly inevitable—as, for 
instance, when the climate finds a weakness which no 
medical examination could reveal—partly, we think, crying 
out for remedy. And two remedies are obvious. More 
candidates are needed and more training and testing before 
they are sent out. Until the supply of candidates is such 
that the home authorities may make examination a reality, 
there will always be an irresistible inducement to hope for 
the best in every case in turn, and to send out any candi- 
date, not obviously unfit, rather than no candidate at all. 
There should be competition for places in the mission field 
instead of the present difficulty in finding mcr of any 
sort, and in order to produce this, while there must, of 
course, be greater missionary zeal, there must also be some 
means of training and testing candidates, which will pre- 
vent the loss of so many of those who feel themselves 
called, but who never have a chance of realizing the call. 
We do not believe that the remedy is to make much of 
those who go out. Thisis the kind of thing which is already 
overdone ; people stifle the reproaches of their own con- 
sciences by unduly magnifying the missionary’s difficulties 
and the missionary’s heroism. ‘ Becoming a missionary’ 
needs to be brought down from the clouds and made an 
everyday possibility put before the growing boy. How 
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many schoolboys feel the call and then get frightened by 
finding what seemed a simple enough act magnified into 
heroism, and surrounded with a halo of mysterious difficul- 
ties and dangers ? 

There must be more candidates, and Missions must raise 
funds for training their candidates carefully at home before 
they go out at all. It may be said that this will involve 
Missions in the expense of training candidates who may, 
after all, prove unfit. Of course, this is true; there will 
be wastage. Not all candidates accepted for training will 
prove fit; not all those who are fit will remain true to their 
vocation. But already there is wastage. Missions send 
out people who prove unfit or who do not remain true to 
their vocation, and much more than mere passage-money 
is wasted. The Romans and the Moravians train their 
missionaries best, and it is time for the English Church to 
do much more than it does now in this direction. 

The net must be cast wide and often to bring in all 
the fish. Father Kelly’s work at Kelham appears to be on 
the right lines, Mirfield is training men, some of whom will 
probably serve abroad, and the C.M.S. has for long done 
excellently at Islington ; but in the great extension of interest 
in the Church’s missionary work this important point does 
not meet with the attention it deserves. The Missions 
want more men, and they want trained men. Funds must 
be raised somehow to enable everyone who has a vocation 
to missionary work to make an honest effort to realize 
that vocation. In Nyasaland this seems to us to be the 
one thing needful. The work there is full of hope and full 
of difficulties, because it is work, not among decaying races, 
but among races which bid fair to grow and rise, and become 
the most important factor in every part of Africa south of 
the Equator. 

The thoroughness of the work depends upon the supply 
of trained workers, and the supply of trained workers is 
the duty of the Church at home. It may be asked, ‘Is 
not the hope of the future in the native agents?’ Cer- 
tainly it is—but most emphatically in the future, not in 
the present. Native agents also are indispensable, and are 
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already widely used by all the Missions. Certainly the 
Universities’ Mission insists most strongly that its sole aim 
is to found a native church, and then, its work accomplished, 
to pass away. But this founding and training is the work 
of centuries, and Nyasaland was unknown fifty years ago. 
It is for this important work of founding and training that 
men are so much wanted to-day. In the Likoma diocese 
are three native deacons and one native priest, and it 
would be difficult to overestimate their value and their 
work. There are also many more readers and catechists, 
for all the Missions exercise wise caution in the advance- 
ment of the natives to the higher and more responsible 
offices. In part of the diocese the time is drawing near 
when much more may be left to the native agents than is 
the case at present, but still there is need for missionaries 
both at the centre, where the work of training a supply 
of native agents must go on, and also at the circumference, 
where those native agents under the European leader will 
be tested in pioneer work. 

The need of men, therefore, is the final lesson which 
our survey of this promising and most interesting Mission- 
field drives home with force. And from every Mission- 
field the same cry goes up. Is it not time that the Church 
as a whole really set herself to answer this cry by supply- 
ing and training thoroughly and effectively the men for the 
work ? 
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ART. VI.—NICOLAS OF CUSA, CARDINAL 
AND REFORMER. 


1. Cusani Opera. (Basil. : 1565.) 

2. Der Deutsche Cardinal Nicolaus von Cusa und die Kirche 
seiner Zeit, Von J. M. DUx. (2 vols. Regensburg: 
Manz, 1847.) 

3. Der Kardinal und Bischof Nikolaus von Cusa. Von 
F, A. SCHARPFF. (Tiibingen: 1871.) 

4. Zur Lebensgeschichte des Nikolaus von Cusa and Kardinal 
Nikolaus von Cusa in Deutschland in the ‘ Historisches 
Jahrbuch der Gorresgesellschaft, 1887, 1893, etc. Von 
Dr. JOH. UEBINGER.' 

5. De Docta Ignorantia: a sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, October 23rd, 1904, by H. T. 
BIDDER, B.D., Fellow of St. John Baptist College, 
Oxford. (Oxford: Parker, 1904.) 


‘REFORMERS before the Reformation’ have during the last 
fifty years received a good deal of attention and much rather 
indiscriminate laudation. For the majority of those dignified 
by this name will be found on inquiry to be either mere 
iconoclasts or semi-mystics. They are either men whose idea 
of reform consisted in the denial of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Church, or else dreamy individualists working out their 
own salvation and that of a few followers, and exercising 
little or no real influence on the course of history. Scant 
attention has been paid to the really earnest and practical 
reformers of the fifteenth century, who, clinging closely to the 
existing forms of the Church and deeply attached to her 
dogmas, were yet prepared to assent to, and, if necessary, to 
carry out with a high hand, the most drastic reforms within 
her borders, regarding as priceless and worthy of any sacrifice 
the maintenance of unity. Such sentiments were indeed 
those of Contarini and his friends in the early years of the 
great upheaval of the next century ; but their projects were 
belated. With Luther thundering at her gates, the Church 


1 References to ‘ Uebinger’ by pages refer to this second and more 
extensive monograph. 
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could only stiffen her defences and thrust into the background 
the half-hearted defenders who seemed not unlikely to open 
a postern to the assailants. 

Sixty years before the position was different. In a few 
cases, then, the will to reform and the power to do so were 
concentrated in the same person, and had such instances been 
more numerous the course of reformation both in our own 
country and in Germany might have been widely different. 
Among such real reformers, strong in principle and fearless in 
action, the fisherman’s son of Cues, Nicolas Krebs, holds high 
place. A man of deep learning and deep convictions, far above 
his contemporaries in scientific attainments, he wore himself 
out by his consuming zeal for the cleansing of the Church, It 
was one of the ironies of fate that the great /egatus a latere, 
who had had all Germany committed to his reforming care, 
the trusted counsellor of emperor and pontiff, should pit his 
will in vain against that of a stubborn woman, and break his 
heart because he could not enforce discipline upon a single 
convent of rebellious and loose-mannered nuns. Such a per- 
sonality is deserving of more notice than it has hitherto received 
in this country. As the greatest of German cardinals Cusa 
has attracted more attention in his native land, where two full 
biographies and a score of monographs evince the interest 
taken in him as a reformer, as a philosopher, and as a man of 
science. 

The beginnings of his career were sufficiently striking. 
Compelled as a lad to follow his father’s humble trade of 
fisherman on the Moselle, he rebelled against the drudgery of 
the work, and sought refuge with the great prince of his 
countryside, the Count of Manderscheid. That nobleman, 
recognizing the boy’s capacity, kept him about his person for 
a while, and then sent him to the school at Deventer kept by 
the Brothers of the Common Life. To this period of his 
career Cusa always recurred with pleasure, and at his death 
endowed the academy with a substantial sum for the benefit 
of students as poor as he himself had been. He grieves only 
that the good brothers could never teach him fluency in Latin. 
The Low Dutch, he says, by reason of their Teutonic origin, 
are incapable of fine scholarship—surely too sweeping a 
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charge against the countrymen of Erasmus. But with regard 
to himself he is right: his Latinity is often nothing less than 
barbarous—at times nearly unintelligible. 

From Deventer he went to Padua. In the general revolt 
against the hidebound scholasticism of the German univer- 
sities—of which revolt Cusa is regarded as a champion '— 
northern students were flocking to Italy, where the light of 
the new learning was shining more and more brightly as 
the desperate state of the Eastern Empire forced a steadily 
increasing number of the Greek scholars to take refuge else- 
where. Padua itself, indeed, was not distinguished for its de- 
votion to the Humanities, but it was as a student of law that 
Cusa—his expenses probably still defrayed by his patron— 
sought the University. Yet the extent of his studies, according 
to his eulogists, was encyclopzedic, and his varied writings bear 
out the statement. At Padua he enjoyed the friendship of the 
brilliant Julian Cesarini,’? who, little older than himself, was 
already famed as a law professor, and also as a humanist. 
He may also at this time have made the acquaintance of a 
more questionable personage—Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
afterwards known to fame as Pope Pius II., but in early life 
more distinguished for literary gifts than for theological pro- 
ficiency. At the age of 23 Cusa took the somewhat unusual 
degree of Doctor Decretorum, which seems rather to point to 
a training in canon than in civil law. But he began practice 
as an ordinary lawyer, and his detractors maintained that it 
was the loss of his first lawsuit which drove him to seek 
refuge in the Church for a livelihood. 

His rise in his new profession was rapid---owing, doubt- 
less, in part to his powerful friends, but also, no doubt, to his 
powers as a preacher. His printed works only contain Latin 
extracts from his sermons, but he was more at home in Ger- 
man,* and preached by preference in the vernacular. By 
1430 he was dean of St. Florinus at Coblenz, and soon after 


’ Cf. Apolog. Doct. Ignor., p. 70. ‘A dialecticis libera nos Domine. 
Nam garrula Logica sanctissimae Theologiae potius obest quam confert.’ 

2 *Unicus praeceptorum,’ Araef. in Doct. lgnor., p. 1. 

* There are fifty-four German sermons in MS, preserved in the 
hospital at Cues. 
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he was archdeacon and protonotary of Liege. It has 
always been assumed that he attended the Council at Basel 
in one of these capacities, and at the invitation of its pre- 
sident, Julian Cesarini, now a cardinal. But the recently 
published edition of the history of the Council by John of 
Segovia’ proves that the reason was different. Ulrich of 
Manderscheid, either Cusa’s original protector or a near kins- 
man, had by discreditable means induced the Chapter of Trier 
to elect him archbishop. He proved a tyrant, and the Pope 
appointed Rabanus of Speyer—himscelf no very reputable 
person —in his stead, in defiance of the Chapter’s privileges. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Council would certainly 
have supported the Chapter against the Pope: but the con- 
duct of Ulrich, who swaggered in the streets of Basel with 
his landsknechts, ruined his cause. Even Cusa’s advocacy 
failed, and the see was adjudged to Rabanus. Nicolas had 
at first declined to become a member of the Council, but, 
apparently because he could not otherwise be heard, finally 
took the necessary oath on February 28, 1432.’ 

The Council so eagerly desired and so warmly acclaimed 
by all reformers needed a few more such members. For 
months after its nominal date of beginning, in March 1431, 
it had been represented by a single Abbot, and even at the 
ceremonial opening in December only a dozen or so of pre- 
lates were present. But by February the Council had been 
formally dissolved by Eugenius IV., and was only allowed to 
go on at the urgent entreaty of Cesarini, who still hoped that by 
its means his favourite Hussites might be brought back to the 
fold. Furthermore, as was not unusual in Western Councils, 
the greatest laxity as to admission of inferior ecclesiastics, 
and even laymen, prevailed *; and these were allowed equal 
votes with the most distinguished Churchmen. This did not 
add to the prestige of the assembly, and Cesarini must have 


1 Monumenta Conctliorum Saec. X V. vol. ii., Vindob. 1873, pp. 623 sgg¢. 
Birk, ‘Nicolaus von Cusa’s Auftreten im Basler Konzil, Theo/. 
Quartalschr., 1891, p. 355. 

* Segovia, p. 127. 

* Harduin, Conc?/ia, viii. 225. Cusa himself pleads for liberality in 
this respect, De Concord. ii. c. 16. 
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been pleased indeed at the adhesion of men like Cusa, who 
entirely justified his expectations. On the first dispute with 
Eugenius as to the right of presiding Cusa delivered an incisive 
speech of which the substance is preserved by Segovia.! He 
was employed by the Council? in various delicate negotiations, 
and took part in the partially successful attempts at recon- 
ciliation with the Bohemians, Two ‘letters’ of his, addressed 
to them, may belong to this period. But the chief point of 
his connexion with the Council was the publication in 1433 
of the three books De Concordantia Catholica. 

On this work far more than on his confused and mystic 
philosophical treatises the fame of Nicolas of Cusa really 
rests. It was the result of years of research, begun at Coblenz 
and continued during the intermittent sittings of the Council 
of Basel, among the muniments of the Rhineland monasteries. 
The object of his inquiries was the documentary evidence of 
the connexion between Church and Empire: for it was in 
the interests of the latter that the Concordantia was primarily 
composed. Its purport has been strangely misrepresented, 
his biographers regarding it as an attack on the Papacy 
pure and simple. The attack is no doubt there, and is 
coupled with an extravagant appreciation of the virtues and 
powers of General Councils, which the foolish behaviour of 
that of Basel soon rendered absurd even in the eyes of its 
eulogist. The depreciation of Papal power is vigorous ; but 
its purpose is to place the authority of the Supreme Pontiff on 
a level with that of the Emperor. For Cusa, like a good 
German, had at heart the reformation not of the Church only 
but of the Empire, already far advanced in decomposition. 
He saw clearly enough that, considering the close connexion 
of the two which appeared to him part of the system of 
Christendom, each member must assist the other: and this is 
the ‘catholic concord, at which he aims. The Pope must be 
able to restrain licence on the part of the inferior clergy 
within the Empire, and to make the bishops perform their 
spiritual duties *; yet the Empire must be strong enough to 
resist further encroachments of the Papacy on the liberties of 
1 Segovia, p. 612. * Tbid. p. 899. 

* Three German bishops only attended the Council at Basel. 
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the clergy and the independence of the bishops as temporal 
princes.' Hence Cusa energetically repels the proposition 
that either Emperor or Electors hold their authority from the 
Pope. But all this merely leads up to the subject he had 
most at heart: namely, the restoration of the imperial power, 
and the establishment of order among the distracted States of 
Germany. 

To this end his propositions are most practical: they 
include the institution of courts of supreme jurisdiction,” main- 
tenance of astanding army for the whole Empire,’ and distri- 
bution of the States into circles, each of which was to manage 
its own internal affairs. Nor were these suggestions fruitless 
at first ; they were discussed and approved at a Diet held at 
Frankfort in 1434, but of course shelved. The money for 
the raising of an imperial army was actually paid in but lay 
at Nuremberg for years untouched—a monument of national 
indolence and indifference. It was not till the reign of 
Maximilian I., when the most favourable time for such reforms 
had passed, that another patriotic churchman, Berthold of 
Mainz, succeeded in getting most of them approved and put 
in force. 

In his zeal for the authority of General Councils and for 
the reinstatement of the imperial power, weakened by 
its long struggle with the Papacy, Cusa uses very strong 
language about the latter. Both in the De Concordantia 
and in a supplementary treatise on the right of presiding at 
General Councils, first discovered and published by Diix, he 
elaborates a theory which would make the Pope little more 
than a servant of the Council, dismissable at will. He begins 
by practically denying the right of the Bishop of Rome to be 
head ofthe Church. His power is episcopal merely, like that of 
any other bishop, differing in degree,‘ not in kind: he derives 
his eminence from the eminence of the city in which his seat 
happens to be placed ;° and if the Council chose to substitute 
the Archbishop of Trier for the Bishop of Rome, the former 


' Stumpf, Politische Ideen des Nicolaus von Cusa, quoted by Scharpff, 
holds this view. 

2 De Concordantia, iii. c. 33 599. * Tbid. iii. c. 39. 
4 Tbid. ii. c. 13. > Ibid. i. c. 16. 
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would be the true successor to St. Peter’s principate.' Then the 
powers of the General Council are set forth. The Pope has the 
right to preside in a Council, but not over a Council, and if he 
fail to do so, either fer se or by legates, the assembly has a right 
to act for itself and to pass canons binding on him : for whereas 
the Pope’s ordinances are only valid if accepted, those of a 
General Council are of universal force.” The Church is‘ Petra’: 
the Pope only ‘ Petrus.’ Nevertheless, the decrees of a Council 
must be unanimous, otherwise the Holy Spirit’s presence among 
the members is not assured, and they have no right to say 
‘placuit nobis et Spiritui Sancto.’* But once unanimous they 
can even depose a Pope, and that not merely for errors of faith, 
but for immorality or negligence. This power proceeds, not 
from any hierarchical privileges possessed by the prelates who 
sit in a Council, but from the sacred power of the priesthood, 
the power to bind and loose.* For the priesthood is the 
real foundation of the Church, and is infallible. The Pope 
is often represented as the bridegroom of the Church: he is 


1 De Concordantia, ii. c. 34, P. 774: 

2 Tbid. ii. c. 11. 3 Lbid, ii. C. 4. 

4 Tractatus de Auctoritate Praesidendi in Diix, p. 478. ‘ Administra- 
tiones et dignitates, ab episcopatu ad Papatum inclusive, non sunt de 
essentia sed de bene esse ecclesiae ; sacerdotium autem est de essentia.’ 
This is virtually a denial of the episcopate as a necessary order in the 
Church. 

In the course of this inquiry Cusa is led to examine the genuineness 
of the pretended Donation of Constantine, by which all Italy or (afterwards 
changed by. Papal writers to avd) the west of the Empire was granted to 
the Pope. ‘This forgery is now assigned with certainty to the year 760 or 
thereabouts (Martens, Fa/sche General-Konzession Konstantins, Miinchen 
1869). Cusa deals with it dispassionately from the historical point of 
view and fully exposes its improbability (De Concord. iii. c. 2, p. 782) 
but in the course of his argument he makes mistakes, He ignores the 
coronation of Charlemagne by Leo III., and he bases some of his reason- 
ing on a fable far worse than that of the Donation—the legend of Con- 
stantine’s baptism by Silvester, which was thrust upon the Church in 
defiance, not of negative, but of positive historical evidence (Déllingers 
Papstfabeln, pp. 52-61). But it is absurd to censure him for half-hearted- 
ness because he does not launch into declamation like that of Laurentius 
Valla, who was half a heathen and had little more respect for the 
Apostles’ Creed than for the ‘ Donation.’ Nor does Cusa, as Diix (ii. 
p. 302) seems to think, believe that the real grant of the lands conquered 
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really only the paranymph.' The obvious logical result of 
. all this is that it is only necessary to establish a permanent 
General Council—a Parliament of the Church—to reduce the 


at ; Pope to the position of a Prime Minister removable at will.’ 
” Such theories were by no means peculiar to Cusa. 
? Earlier reformers, indeed, like Gerson had timidly hinted at 
. f the possibility of methods of appointing Popes other than 
il ) election by Cardinals appointed by Popes. This vicious 
6 circle prevented any real representation of the Church on 
'Y the Papal throne as it does to this day. Nor did the young 
“y lions of Basel hesitate to tell the Pope to his face that he 
h, was inferior to the Council. Julian Cesarini, spoilt child 
ot of the Papacy as he was, put the matter boldly enough 
” when he told Eugenius that he was going beyond his powers 
d, in attempting to dissolve the Council. ‘Ergo,’ he says in his 
he second letter, ‘in praedictis casibus, cum Papa, ut dicunt, sit 
inferior concilio . . . . non poterit Papa dissolvere concilium 
- .... Alioquin implicaret contradictionem : tenetur obedire, 
et non tenetur obedire, quia potest dissolvere.* Aeneas 
‘ Sylvius seems to have gone further still: but he apparently 
ra- succeeded in suppressing all the writings in which his most 
de violent sentiments were contained before his elevation to the 
ia.’ Papacy. * 
” from the Lombards by Pepin to the Pope started the story of the Donation ; 
— on the contrary, he argues that, if Constantine had given Italy, Pepin’s 


rds gift would have been unnecessary and absurd. 
Another brief excursus (iii. c. 2, p. 743) is devoted to the Pseudo- 


to eg ; ; ; : 
Gr Isidorian Decretals, which he condemns on internal evidence, remarking 
ein that the Roman See has no need of such forgeries for the support of its 


ait dignity. 


32) ' Tractatus, p. 409. 

the 2 This seems to have been the actual intent of the famous Constitution 
‘Frequens’ passed at Constance, which provided for another Council in 

on- q P P 


five years, the next seven years after, and then one at least in every 
decade. It was a complete ‘Declaration of Right’ on behalf of the 
Church. Harduin, Conci/ia, viii. 856. 


on- 
} in 


ae 5 Aeneas Sylvius, Off. pp. 75-80, ed. Basil. 1571. The ‘ praedicti 
tius casus’ are ‘ea quae pertinent ad fidem’ (a large definition), ‘ extirpatio 
the schismatis,’ and ‘ reformatio ecclesiae iz capite et in membris? 

(ii. * Three books of ‘ Dialogues’ addressed to the University of Cologne 
red are specially mentioned by him in his Bulla Retractationum as needing 


apology. ‘They are lost. 
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These were all brave words enough. But the authors of 
them were involved in hopeless inconsistencies, which are 
nowhere better displayed than in Cusa’s own arguments. His 
initial propositions—his axioms—are that ‘Papa est judex 
universalis ecclesiae’' ; ‘divino et humano jure praelatus est 
Pontifex Romanus ’*: with which the whole of the De Concor- 
dantia is at variance. It bristles with internal contradictions, 
moreover. Whoever, says Cusa, is not an adherent of the Chair 
of Peter, is outside the unity of the Church: yet he speaks of 
the Church of Rome as a single patriarchate among several : 
the best of all patriarchates it is true, but still merely a part 
of the Catholic Church.* Again, the Pope is superior to the 
Church so long as it remains scattered throughout the 
world ; the moment that it congregates into a Council it is 
superior to him.‘ The Council cannot judge a Pope, but it 
may ‘reform’ him: such reformation including deposition.® 
Finally Cusa commits himself to the sophism not unknown 
to disputants of to-day—that, while the Chair of Peter is 
infallible, the occupant of it may be very fallible indeed. 

Men of cultivated mind holding such opinions could 
not be long in discovering their own inconsistency. And if 
anything had been wanting to decide which horn of the 
dilemma they should seize, it would have been supplied by 
the Council’s foolish election as Pope of the half-mad Duke 
Amadeus of Savoy, which effectually disposed of the claim 
of that assembly to represent the collective wisdom of the 
Church. Within five years all three of the men we have 
mentioned had disavowed their earlier opinions, and Cusa in 
particular has been charged with tergiversation for interested 
motives. Certainly the discovery recently made that he was 
secretly raised to the cardinalate by Eugenius seems to point 
in this direction.6 But he had done yeoman’s service 
politically for that Pope before the death of the latter, and 
the failure in practice of his own theories was surely quite 
sufficient to convince him of his error. He had _ been 


' Tractatus, p. 483. 2 De Concord. i. c. 6. 
3 De Concord. i. c. 17, p 710. 4 Tractatus, p. 486. 
5 De Concord. ii. c. 17. 

6 Autobiography in Uebinger, Zur Ledensgeschichte etc. 
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answered by John de Turrecremata (Torquemada),' who argued 
from premisses common to all adherents of the Roman Church, 
Cusa included : and the argument based on those premisses 
must to such persons have seemed unanswerable. 

A less honourable motive undoubtedly did prevail with 
some of the deserters. Aeneas Syivius is probably a case 
in point. That a lifelong friendship could have existed, as 
it did, between Cusa, the upright German dignitary, and the 
dissolute Sienese lawyer is not easy to understand. But, 
apart from his licentious life, the record of Aeneas is one 
long story of selfishness and greedy ambition. Coming to 
Basel in the train of Cardinal Capranica, he deserted that 
prelate in pecuniary straits, and attached himself successfully 
to two other patrons, abandoning them in turn as each 
declined in influence, and finally devoting himself to the 
Cardinal of Santa Croce, the treacherous ‘mediator’ who 
detached the Duke of Burgundy from the English alliance. 
He was actually in the employ of the anti-Pope Amadeus of 
Savoy when he received an invitation from Frederick III. 
to become imperial secretary ; and his change of opinions 
was the more striking in the holder of such an office, though 
fully in accordance with his shameless character. He tried 
when Pope, in his ‘ Bull of Retractation,’ to prove that Julian 
Cesarini had argued him out of his former views ; but that 
Cardinal had been dead for years and could not contradict him.? 

For men who had thus changed their opinions the Council 
was no longer the place ; and after vain attempts to prevent the 
threatened schism,’ Cusa cast in his lot with Cesarini and the 
minority,and on May 20, 1437, left Basel. Nominally the envoy 
of the Council, in reality of the malcontents only, to the Greek 
Emperor,‘ he joined Eugenius at Bologna. As a representa- 
tive of Basel he was joyfully received, and his services forth- 
with utilized as one of the ambassadors who were to bring 
back the Emperor from Constantinople. On this episode in 


1 Printed in full in Harduin, Comcz?. ix. 1237 sgq. 

2 Harduin, ix. 1449. The effrontery of Aeneas was boundless. Cf Ep. 
45: ‘Consultum mihi est Gnathonis officium suscipere ; asserit, aio ; 
negat, nego : si secus agerem non esset mihi ex usu.’ 

3 Segovia, p. 916. * Ibid. pp. 976, 981. 
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his life his biographers are almost silent, whereas he himself 
lays the greatest stress upon it in his brief autobiography,’ and 
talks of it freely in the preface to his examination of the 
Koran. It was not a glorious expedition; the Pope's 
envoys and the real deputies of the Council of Basel nearly 
fought a naval battle within sight of Constantinople, but 
Cusa and his friends ultimately brought off the Greek bishops 
in triumph to be starved into the denial of their faith, first at 
Ferrara, and then at Florence, and to return to it as soon as 
they were free. In December 1438 Nicolas was back at 
Coblenz, and in 1449 he published his great philosophical 
work De Docta Ignorantia. He had, he said, been so im- 
pressed on his voyage to Constantinople with the view of the 
boundless sea that he forthwith recognized in God the 
reconciliation of all contradictions : and on this idea he founded 
his system of philosophy. 

Of Cusa’s philosophical writings it may suffice here to 
say that their main interest for us consists in the distorted 
views taken of them by later thinkers. Cusa would no doubt 
have been surprised to know that the aggressive unbelief of 
Giordano Bruno and the dilettante Theism of Leibnitz were 
alike to be traced to his influence. Yet his own obscurity of 
thought and language were to blame. He bulks largely, 
indeed, in the history of thought as the one original 
philosopher of the fifteenth century, but his system was not 
a clear one. On the Mysticism which he had inherited from 
Deventer he had grafted a badly understood Neo-Platonism 
derived from the Pseudo-Dionysius, The difficulty which he 
found in expressing his ideas clearly may be gathered from 
his term for the Deity, the ‘ Posse est’ or ‘ Possest’ which one 
of his German expositors explains as meaning ‘all “ Kénnen ” 
and “ Sein,” all “ Wirklichkeit”” and “ Méglichkeit.”’ It seems 
really to have been an attempt to express the meaning of 
évtedéyera. Nor were the results much more rational when 


1 Uebinger, Zur Lebensgeschichte. 

9 Prologus in Cribrationem Alchorani, p. 879. Scharpff, p. 242. 

* Clemens: Giordano Bruno und Nikolaus von Cusa, Bonn, 1847. 
Zimmermann: Cardinal Cusa und Leibnitz, Wien, 1852 etc. Stéckl, 
Philosophie des Mittelalters, vol. iii. 
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Cusa came to apply his philosophical principles to practice. 
Even the extraordinary inconsistencies of the De Con- 
cordantia, hardly prepare us for the conclusion of the 
dialogue De Pace Fidei, which is that all religions are on the 
same foundation—belief in the Trinity. The man who could 
reason Trinitarian doctrines into the creed of the Moham- 
medan was indeed carrying Neo-Platonism to its absurdest 
extreme.' 

But embedded among the useless subtleties and confused 
theology of the Docta Jgnorantia is found the passage on 
which has been based the claim, not uncontested, that Cusa 
had anticipated the main theories of Galileo and Copernicus : 
that he was, in short, the first medieval writer to enunciate 
the theory of the motion of the earth. In book ii. c. 11, he 
writes as follows : 


‘ Terra igitur, quae centrum [mundi] esse nequit, motu omni carere 
non potest, nam eam moveri taliter etiam necesse est, quod per 
infinitum minus moveri posset. Sicut igitur terra non est centrum 
mundi, ita nec sphaera fixarum stellarum? ejus circumferentia, 
quamvis etiam comparando terram ad coelum ipsa terra videatur 
centro propinquior, et coelum circumferentiae.’ 


And a few lines further on: 


‘Ex his quidem manifestum est terram moveri. Et quoniam ex 
motu cometae aeris et ignis elementa experti sumus moveri, et lunam 
minus de oriente in occasum quam Mercurium aut Venerem vel 
solem, et ita gradatim : hinc terra ipsa adhuc minus omnibus movetur, 
sed tamen non est ut stella, circa centrum aut polum minimum 
describens circulum. . . Unde, licet terra, quasi stella, sit propinquior 
polo centrali, ¢amen movetur, et non describit minimum circulum in 
motu ut est ostensum.’ 


And again in c. 12: 


‘Jam nobis manifestum est terram ts tam inveritate moveri, licet 
nobis hoc non appareat, cum non appraehendimus motum nisi per 


' De Pace Fidei, c. 6, p. 865; cf. Stéckl, Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
iii. 83. 

2 Between the words ‘stellarum’ and ‘ejus’ the Paris edition inserts 
aut alia’; the Basel edition ‘et alia’; neither is in the MS. at Cues, 
and neither is needed. The translation is ‘as the earth is not the centre 
of the universe, so also the sphere of the fixed stars is not its circum- 
ference.’ 
K2 
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quandam comparationem ad fixum. Si quis enim ignoraret aquam 
fluere, et ripas non videret existens in navi in medio aquae, quomodo 
appraehenderet navem moveri ?’ 


These passages, which do not stand alone,' seem plain 
enough. But in this country at least the historians of 
science have been content to accept Whewell’s casual dis- 
missal of Cusa’s claims. ‘He propounded,’ he says, ‘the 
doctrine of the motion of the earth; more, however, as a 
paradox than a reality”* Whewell, like most men of encyclo- 
piedic knowledge, was at times superficial, and this singular 
statement seems to have arisen thus. Faber Stapulensis, 
who edited (very badly) the Paris edition of Cusa’s works, 
appended here and there marginal analyses. He understood 
the Docta Ignorantia as little as anyone else, and to the first 
passage quoted (probably the only one Whewell knew of) he has 
added the marginal comment: ‘ Szsmzlia paradoxis’ Whewell 
seems to have taken this as part of the text, or at least as an 
authorized exposition, and without reading further condemned 
Cusa, so far as he was concerned, to oblivion. The real fact 
is that Cusa spoke as plainly as he dared. The story of 
Virgil of Salzburg had never been forgotten, and the Church 
was little more tolerant in the fifteenth than in the ninth 
century in such matters. We shall see later on that the 
most innocent mathematical studies could be made the basis 
of charges of magic by Cusa’s enemies: and it behoved him 
to walk warily. His claims to have anticipated the men who 
gained all the credit of the great discovery would seem at least 
to deserve more attention than they have hitherto received. 

The title of Cusa’s book is at first sight somewhat mis- 
leading. Its meaning is, of course, not ‘concerning learned 
Ignorance ’—which is precisely what it is directed against— 
but, rather, ‘a wise refusal to dogmatize. It was a protest 
against the assumption of infallibility by the Schoolmen. 
But the work certainly cannot be described as a Defence of 
Educated Agnosticism, which is practically what Mr. Bidder 

1 R. Schmidt in Herzog, art. ‘Cusanus,’ refers to a passage in the De 
Venatione Sapientiae and also to a fragment discovered by Clemens 


(Giordano Bruno und Nikolaus von Cusa). 
2 Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences, ii. 387. 
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makes of it in his recently published University Sermon. 
Cusa had good reason to attack the scholastic inanities of his 
time. Even the giants of a former age, the Bonaventuras 
and Aquinases, ‘like giant trees in a shady grove, at once 
adorned and obscured’ the study of theology. But to adapt 
the Cardinal’s invectives to the purposes of an attack on the 
training given in theological colleges is surely unwarrantable. 
If ever a man was convinced of the sacred character of the 
Sacerdotium it was Cusa: the priesthood, according to him, 
is ‘of the essence of the Church’; ‘it is to the Church as the 
soul to the body.’ Such a priesthood must for its own sake, 
and for their sakes, move on a different plane from that of 
the lay folk. It must be professional to some extent: and a 
technical style and terminology are as necessary for theology 
as for any other study, as much for the laws of God as for 
those cof man. We have therein the only safeguard against 
confused and indefinite belief, with all the terrible conse- 
quences which history shews us attend on such. And surely 
Mr. Bidder, whose sermon in other respects abounds in prac- 
tical good sense, knows that what the educated layman 
objects to is not the superiority of the learned clerk or the 
dogma, if he can give a reason for it, but the assumptions of 
the untaught stripling. Finally, the individual illumination 
which Cusa appeals to as the criterion of truth (De Docta 
Ignor. ii. c. 14) is quite as much to be relied on as Mr. Bidder’s 
experimental basis of Faith, which he, too, finds in the purely 
subjective feeling and conviction of the individual. 

For the next ten years after the publication of the Docta 
Ignorantia Cusa was involved in the tangled political 
relations of Rome and Germany, defending the Papacy with 
such vigour as to earn from Aeneas Sylvius the title of 
‘Hercules Eugenianus.’ His first appearance in that capacity 
was at the Court of France,’ where he is said to have met with 
great success. Certainly Charles VII. appears soon after (if 
our dates are correct) as unfriendly to the Council of Basel. 
But German affairs needed diplomacy of the highest order. 
Eugenius was already unpopular there, on account of his 

' The chronology is uncertain; it depends on a ‘deinde’ in Ciacconi 
(Diix, i. 242 n.). 
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interference with the rights of Chapters, as at Trier, and a 
powerful advocate of the Council, the Bishop of Palermo, 
appeared to attack him at the Diet at Frankfort in 1442. He 
was encountered by Cusa, whose speech’ was regarded as a 
retractation of his anti-Papal views, but he was unable to 
induce the German princes to abandon what they called 
their ‘neutrality ’ as between Eugenius IV. and the Pope 
elected by the Council—the Duke of Savoy, who styled 
himself Felix V. Such ‘neutrality’ was of course really 
an encouragement to the anti-Pope—besides preventing the 
influx of German gold into the Roman coffers, and Eugenius 
rightly regarded it as veiled hostility. Freed from the fear 
of the Council, which really expired of inanition in 1443, and 
relying on the weakness of Frederick I1I., he ventured on 
the deposition in February 1446, as favourers of the 
principles of Basel, of the two Archbishops of Cologne 
and Trier. But he had miscalculated the national feeling. 
The storm which arose nearly lost Germany to the Papal 
obedience more completely than it was lost in the next 
century. The archbishops, indeed, never dreamed of obey- 
ing, but, meeting their brother electors at Frankfort, in 
March 1446, concluded with them a secret league against 
the Pope. The Emperor was pledged, but not sworn, 
to secrecy; and, honestly anxious to avert the coming 
schism, he at once despatched his secretary, Aeneas Sylvius, 
to Rome. Making his peace with the Pope, and receiving 
absolution for his anti-Papal views of earlier days, Aeneas 
hurried back, with promises of councils to be held and of the 
reinstatement of the deposed prelates, to Frankfort. At a 
new meeting there, Cusa appeared as the Pope’s principal 
advocate ; and it was on this occasion, probably, that he 
earned his secret appointment to the cardinalate.2? His 
eloquence was seconded by lavish bribery on the part of 
Aeneas; but ultimate success was gained by the latter’s 
transformation of the reply of the electors to the Pope. He, 


' Given in full [?] by Wiirdtwein, Sudsidia Diplomatica, ix. 1-56. 

2 Another merit in the eyes.of the Roman Court would be that on his 
journey to Frankfort he collected for the building of St. Peter’s no less than 
200,000 gulden, (Gregory of Heimburg, in Diix, ii. 212.) 
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as he says, ‘ squeezed the venom out of it’; which, put plainly, 
means apparently that in rendering it from German, in which 
language it was drawn up,' into Latin, he falsified the trans- 
lation. The majority of the electors accepted it thus modi- 
fied, and Germany was preserved to the Roman obedience. 
The Pope on his deathbed confirmed the agreement, 
promising frequent councils and the restoration of the arch- 
bishops ; the Germans on their part gave up their ‘neutrality’ 
—the anti-Pope having long since sunk into insignificance— 
and the Emperor withdrew his safe-conducts for persons 
journeying to the Council of Basel, which had really been 
extinct for four years. 

Eugenius IV. was succeeded by Thomas of Bologna, 
who took the name of Nicolas V., and proceeded at once to 
confirm his predecessor’s secret action by appointing Cusa, 
his friend and former colleague at Frankfort, to the cardi- 
nalate, and to the bishopric of Brixen. But the commission 
which Cusa must most have valued was that of legate for all 
Germany, wit): power to visit and reform the clergy there.’ 
They needed it. It was, perhaps, the coarsest century of 
European history. The self-sacrifice of chivalry was dead ; 
the self-restraint of education was yet unknown. Men 
and women lived for their physical pleasure, and took it 
where it could be found. And the state of the Church, 
especially in the Empire, was most deplorable of all. There 
were too few bishops, and those almost without exception 
mere temporal princes; their spiritual functions were per- 
formed by ‘Weihbischéfe’ of no standing and without 
corrective powers; and minor ecclesiastical authorities like 
archdeacons were sinecurists. The nominal rule of celibacy 
meant regulation and enforcement of vice; for in all Northern 
Germany concubinage of the clergy was the rule—wellnigh 
the only one which was observed.’ Yet, in the midst of all 

1 Wiirdtwein vii. 70 (if this be the real document). 

2 The bull given by Uebinger says little of clergy ; it is almost entirely 
concerned with monasteries. 

8 The truth is, however, obscured by lying stories like those cited by 
Diix, ii. 62. That Duke Albert of Austria hanged a whole convent-full 


of monks who would not reform is simply incredible, as is also the story 
of the abbot who locked up his recalcitrant monks and burned them 
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this welter of wickedness, spontaneous efforts at reform had 
been made. The Brothers of the Common Life, on founding 
their first convent at Windeshem, near Zwolle, adopted the 
Augustinian Rule. Their purifying influence spread to all 
the convents of that observance as far as Hildesheim, and 
probably gave an impulse to the yet more interesting 
development among the Benedictines, which created the 
so-called ‘Congregation of Bursfeld. John of Rheinhusen, 
abbot of Clusa in Saxony, imbued with the ideas of Basel, 
and finding that reform among his own monks could only be 
carried out at the sword’s point, betook himself with a few of 
his adherents to a dilapidated convent at Bursfeld, where 
a single monk was living on the produce of a single cow— 
sole remnant of the estates. He there established real 
monastic discipline, and had the happiness before he died of 
seeing his reforms carried out in some score of Benedictine 
houses. Both these movements were skilfully utilized by 
Cusa. Starting early in the year 1451 from Rome, he pro- 
ceeded nominally on a threefold mission, including reform 
generally, the preaching of a crusade against the Turks, and 
the sale of indulgences in connexion with the Jubilee. Of 
the second task he seems to have taken but little account. 
As to the third, his methods cannot have been always to the 
liking of greedy Rome. At times he gave the half of what 
was collected to the local clergy for their own poor, and on 
one occasion directed that the whole should be applied to the 
restoration of a church which had been struck by lightning. 
As to indulgences his views are questionable. His Dutch 
biographer Swalue represents him as holding that they 
released from temporal penalties only, and not from the 
judgement of God and His punishments.' But this is denied 
by other Romanist authorities. It seems undoubtedly true, 
however, that he did tell one monk who wanted to go to 
Rome without leave that according to Pope Nicolas himself 
obedience was better than indulgences.” 

Cusa’s movements on his journey of visitation are traced 
all (Diix, ii. 51 n.). That peas were strewn on the stairs to upset Busch, 


Cusa’s deputy, himself, is a more probable tale (Diix, ii. 62 n.). 
! Diix, ii. 38 sgg. * Authorities in Robertson’s Azsfory, viii. 144. 
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with the minutest care by Uebinger, from his first synod at 
Salzburg onwards: but the proceedings are only occasionally 
interesting.’ At Bamberg he was occupied in checking the 
encroachments of the mendicant friars. At Wiirzburg he 
summoned a chapter of the Benedictines, and endeavoured to 
enforce the Bursfeld rules among them : all swore obedience, 
but Trithemius’ says that few kept their vows for a year. 
Erfurt and Halle were successively visited, but the longest 
stay was made at Magdeburg, where the metropolitan was 
thoroughly well affected towards reform,and most hospitable. 
He gave a ‘ Roman banquet,’ indeed, of which Cusa’s deputy 
Busch remarks, without explanation, that he rose from it more 
hungry than he sat down. But the cardinal had more 
serious work to do. Summoning a general assembly of the 
Augustinian Order, he repeated the experiment of Wiirzburg, 
recommending to them the rule of Windeshem: nearly all 
promised, and very few performed. At Magdeburg also he 
took cognizance of a notable imposture. The church at 
Wilsnack in Brandenburg had been burnt down, and a 
knavish priest had pretended to find among the ruins a Host 
with marks of blood on it. The place became in consequence 
a centre for pilgrimages, accompanied by the usual profitable 
traffic. Cusa forbade these proceedings and declared the 
whole affair a cheat, pointing out that, as the glorified body of 
Christ could only contain glorified blood in glorified veins 
the alleged physical appearance of blood was impossible. 
Yet within a year or two after his death the whole super- 
stitious folly was approved and authorized by Papal decree. 
Lastly it was apparently at Magdeburg ® that he definitely 
appointed Johannes Busch and Dr. Paulus, provost of St. 
Moritz at Halle, as his deputies in the work of reform. Here, 
as elsewhere, he delighted the populace by his sermons in their 
own language. The remainder of his progress by Cologne to 


1 A briefer account is that of Grube, ‘Nikolaus von Cusa in Nord- 
Deutschland, in the Astor. Jahrb. der Gorresgeselischaft, 1887, 
PP. 393 sg7., 482. 

* Quoted by Diix, ii. 18. 

* For details see Uebinger. Diix is untrustworthy in chronology 
Uebinger’s dates are exact. 
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Holland is of little interest. It was accomplished with 
amazing rapidity, since barely nine months sufficed for the 
visitation of all Germany and the Netherlands. Everywhere 
the legate was received with honour : everywhere he initiated 
measures of reform in the monasteries, occasionally, but not 
often, being compelled to remove an incorrigible superior. It 
was not till he came to what was practically his own country 
that he met with opposition. 

His two deputies were somewhat less successful. They 
lacked the prestige of the cardinal legate, and were at times 
openly defied, especially by nuns. But Cusa himself had a 
peaceful enough reception in the Netherlands. At Deventer 
he renewed the associations of his youth before entering upon 
serious work at Utrecht. The diocese of that name, so 
wealthy and important that its occupier could treat with the 
Duke of Burgundy on equal terms, was also distinguished for 
the licentiousness of its clergy. There were convents where 
the residents were merely laymen (covers?) who had never 
even heard of a monastic Rule; and the condition of the 
nunneries was worst of all.?_ Cusa was successful in bringing 
about a temporary reformation, and in providing so far as 
possible for its continuance by the appointment to the see of 
David of Burgundy, a relative of the all-powerful Duke, and 
well-disposed towards reform. He visited a number of minor 
centres, despatching his business in each with incredible 
speed, and finally arrived at Liége, where he had formerly 
been archdeacon. 

The clergy of this city had a few years before solemnly 
‘reformed’ themselves:* and when medizval ecclesiastics 
did this it generally meant that they feared a more drastic 
reform from without, and wished to render it abortive. 
Reform had not prevented the canons from maintaining each 
his ‘housekeeper.’ Yet they had the effrontery to invite the 


' See especially the extraordinary story of the use of the anthem ‘In 
the midst of life we are in death’ as an incantation against the reformers, 
given in Robertson, viii. 373. The belief in this hymn as a charm is 
one of the most curious and baseless superstitions of the Middle Ages. 

* Uebinger, p. 658. 

5 The ‘Reformatio’ is given in Harduin, Cosci/. ix. 1303. 
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legate to visit them, relying apparently on his indulgence to 
cast a cloak of authority over their irregularities. The 
result was deplorable: on the one hand the canons and the 
bishops at their head openly disputed the genuineness of the 
legate’s credentials: on the other hand Cusa became involved 
in a dispute with a ‘ Weihbischof’ which was sufficiently un- 
dignified in itself, and was rendered more so by the dragging 
into it of a story concerning the ducking in the Rhine by 
Cusa’s order of another questionable member of the same class. 
The matter was ended by the cardinal’s shaking off the 
dust of Liége from his feet, and though the canons afterwards 
sought and obtained his pardon the episode remains a 
discreditable one. It displayed thatirritability of temper which 
was to work such bitter woe for Cusa in later days." 

His visitation practically ended at Liege. For a time he 
was glad to rest in his own home at Cues and to divert his 
mind by drawing up the scheme of his new foundation there. 
But he had, in accordance with the views of the Basel 
reformers, provided while in Germany for the holding of 
frequent provincial and diocesan synods. This was, in fact, 
the Council’s panacea: it was only necessary to hold councils 
and pass decrees enough, and the salvation of the Church 
would be worked out. The good fathers had omitted to reckon 
with humanity, which will not go on for ever assembling, 
especially if the decrees are of questionable effectiveness when 
passed. Cusa had to be present at such assemblies during 
1452? at Mainz, at Cologne,and at Magdeburg. Their decrees 
were monotonously alike and monotonously ineffectual ; but 
at Cologne the stereotyped tirades against concubinage and 
the iniquities of the Jews were varied by prohibition of 
‘image worship’ and of the adoration of ‘bleeding Hosts.’ 
Cusa’s own ideas of reform were very different. Had we only 
the record of his proceedings in Lower Germany and on the 
Rhine we might doubt whether they were either durable in 
effect or rational in plan. Fortunately we have evidence that 
his own plans were more practical. 

1 Diix, ii. 28. Uebinger dismisses the matter very briefly. 

* To this period belongs his commission as legate to arrange peace 


between England and France. He appears to have intended to visit 
England, but never needed to do so. 
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There is preserved a scheme’ of General Reformation of 
the Church—applicable in the first instance to Germany— 
which purports to be addressed to Cusa’s intimate friend 
Pius I]. Whether it was ever presented to him or even 
published in any form, is questionable. Certainly no attempt 
was ever made to carry it out. But had such a scheme been 
promulgated and effectually pursued in monarchical England 
the course of our Reformation might have been widely 
different. In the distracted Empire it was hopeless to 
attempt more than piecemeal improvements. But practically 
for the whole Empire every abuse, except the pecuniary 
burdens attaching to the Roman obedience, is touched on by 
Cusa. There are to be three visitors, apparently perpetual 
and holding no other office. They may appoint deputies. 
They are to deal with the breaking of monastic vows, and 
with the numerous cases in which such vows had been evaded 
altogether. They are to make the secular clergy do their 
duty for which they are paid. If pluralists refuse or neglect 
to perform, either themselves or by others, the duties of their 
different benefices or offices, then the visitors ‘provideant ac 
si actu vacarent [beneficia]’—a most sweeping ordinance. 
Where livings have been appropriated to a monastery and the 
duty is not so well done as it was before the appropriation, 
the visitors are to reclaim the revenues from the convent 
and restore the benefice to its independence. Immunities, 
privileges, and exemptions are to be entirely disregarded. 
Lastly, cases of false relics and pretended miracles are to be 
closely examined, and, if necessary, condemned. “ Sufficiat 
populo Christiano habere Christum veraciter in sua ecclesia 
in divino eucharistiae sacramento, in quo habet omne quod 
desiderari potest ad salutem.” ? 

Much of this, of course, is really the work of any bishops 
who do their work at all; but much is outside their power, 
and in this latter category we find the most important 
‘reforms,’ To take one instance: had the appropriated 
benefices been recovered from the English monasteries in 


‘ Published by Diix (as an appendix [II.] to his second volume) from 
a MS. at Munich. 
2 Diix, ti. 459. 
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Cusa’s time, how vast and how lasting would have been the 
revolution! At the end, unfortunately, after explaining that 
the bishop is to oversee, the canon to keep rules, the eremite 
to be a solitary, the rector to rule and the curate to care for 
his flock, Cusa turns to the Cardinals. They, of course, are 
the ‘hinges’ of the Church on which it depends, and as such 
it is to be hoped they will also submit themselves to the 
visitors. And then there follows a sketch of regulations for 
their households. It is not probable that the Cardinals ever 
heard of it. Had they done so it would be easy to explain the 
paucity of help which Cusa received from the Curia during 
his last struggle against the forces of disorder.' 

No more unfortunate see than that of Brixen could 
have been chosen for a man who was at once an irrepres- 
sible reformer and also a stickler for the rights of the 
Church. Situated in the heart of what is now the Tyrol, 
it then formed a spiritual principality—all too near to the 
seat of the temporal ruler at Innsbruck. Nominally the 
feudal superiors of the Count of Tyrol, and claiming him as 
their vassal, the bishops had for generations been really his 
dependents, and had sunk to the position of mere court 
chaplains. The Archduke Sigismund of Austria, who held 
the County, had provided for the continuance of this system 
by procuring the election of a henchman of his own, one 
Wismayr, as bishop. The Pope disregarded the choice of the 
Chapter, and, to his friend’s undoing, appointed Cusa, whose 
initial mistake was in leaving his see unvisited for months, 
while he was setting other people’s houses in order in North 
Germany. He appointed Wismayr his /ocum tenens, it is true, 
and by this act at the same time partly appeased Sigismund, 
who was little more than a lad and easily placated.? For a 
time he seems to have been quite won over by Cusa’s trans- 
parent honesty and kindliness, and after the manner of the 

1 For this petiod of Cusa’s life the best authority is an earlier edition 
of Scharpff (1843), more biographical than the later treatise, and founded 
on many unpublished MSS. Diix only quotes Scharpff, but refrains from 
his usual discursiveness, and writes history. 

* A very full account of this dispute was published by Jager: Svrei# 


des Kardinals Nikolaus von Cusa mit Sigmund, &c. Innsbruck, 2 vols, 
(1861). 
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House of Habsburg, condescended to borrow from him ‘ drei 
tausent guter Reinischer Guldein.’ But a cardinal was too 
grand a neighbour for him, and between potentates so anoma- 
lously placed an excuse only was wanting for a collision. 
Feminine folly supplied it. 

First on a mission to the Emperor in the matter of young 
Ladislaus, king of Bohemia, whom Frederick persisted in keep- 
ing as a profitable ward, then on a distant expedition to Prussia, 
where Casimir of Poland was harrying the Teutonic knights to 
their ruin, and lastly as governor of Rome, during the Congress 
of Mantua, which was summoned by Pius II. in 1459 to 
promote a crusade against the Turks, Cusa was perpetually 
absent from his diocese. When there he was involved in con- 
tinual disputes with Sigismund, with his own recalcitrant 
clergy, unaccustomed to a powerful bishop’s sway, and with 
the religious bodies of the diocese. Foremost among these 
latter in obstinacy, and, if we may trust unfriendly evidence, 
in loose life and manners, were the nuns of Sonnenburg. 
They were accustomed, to say the least, to mingle freely with 
unspiritual persons, and the monastic rule of ‘clausura’ was 
completely neglected. Cusa ordered them to keep a more 
orderly house, and the nuns cunningly appealed to Sigismund, 
who was delighted to interfere. The bishop, occupied with 
a hundred more important matters, allowed him to arbitrate 
in a plain case of rebellion—a fatal mistake. The Archduke 
suggested a visitation by four reputable abbots, but the 
sisters would hear of no visitation. Their attitude was not 
unlike that of certain associations of ladies in this country 
a few years ago. But legates a /atere were not to be defied 
like Anglican archbishops, and when the nuns, encouraged by 
Sigismund, appealed to Rome, they received a startling re- 
primand. Verena Stiiber, the abbess (apparently, from her 
name, of plebeian birth), made her submission after a fashion. 
The four reputable abbots propounded their schemes of 
reform; and the nuns spent years, and wasted all the 
resources of the convent, in efforts to evade them by appeals 
to right and left. After long forbearance, Cusa at length, on 
April 30, 1455, pronounced sentence of excommunication 
and deposition against the abbess, and forbade the tenants to 
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pay their rents to the convent. Those who did so were, it 
was alleged, set upon by the bishop’s men, under his warlike 
bailiff Gabriel Prack, and some murdered. The story is 
hardly credible.' Had it been true, more would have been 
made of it by Cusa’s enemies, who were at this time so active 
that he had thoughts of resigning the see. 

There followed a series of childish attempts on the part of 
Sigismund to get possession of the cardinal’s person, as his 
predecessors had done with other bishops. He started on one 
such expedition after supper, fell off his horse, and was 
severely hurt. Then he asked the cardinal to preach at 
Innsbruck, and walked out of the church with his wife in 
the middle of the sermon. He continued to lay feeble and 
abortive ambushes until Cusa, really alarmed for his dignity, 
retired into his castle of Anras, where he remained for four- 
teen months, engaged in literary work. Sigismund averred 
that he was all the time collecting troops, and finally de- 
clared himself an open enemy by demanding a full surrender 
of all rights of suzerainty on the part of the Bishop of Brixen. 
Cusa, supported by a bull of Pope Calixtus, replied by an 
interdict. 

This measure, so terrible in our own country 250 years 
before, now caused little more than a passing inconvenience : 
so low had the credit of the Church been brought by her own 
divisions. It did but irritate without subduing opposition. 
Far more effective in the cause of reconciliation were the 
efforts of Sigismund’s own wife, who offered Verena Stiiber 
a pension of 200 gulden if she would resign ; to which that 
heroine replied that if the pension would save her soul 
and her honour resign she would, but not otherwise. The 
wretched dispute dragged on till the autumn of 1458, when 
Aeneas Sylvius succeeded to the Papal throne. His whole 
pontificate was wasted in one fruitless endeavour to rouse 
Christendom against the Turks. While he was absent from 
Rome at the abortive Congress of Mantua, Cusa, as has been 


1 It is given by one authority only, one Burglechner. Prack was 
certainly more soldier than bailiff, but it is incredible that he had the 
Bauers cut down in cold blood after a long parley, as is stated (Diix, 
ii. 128). 
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said, acted as governor of Rome. His leisure there he em- 
ployed in composing his examination of the Koran. It is 
now of purely antiquarian interest, but contains one curious 
passage, in which the writer asserts that Mohammed’s con- 
fusion of Mary the mother df Jesus with the sister of Moses 
was suggested to him by malignant Jews.' 

Verena Stiiber at length resigned, and the affair of Sonnen- 
burg was at an end, but its effects were lasting. Cusa never 
seems to have recovered his mental and bodily vigour, and 
Sigismund, having successfully defied the Church’s interdict, 
was not disposed to hold his hand, but kept heaping up 
demands for surrender of copper mines and the like. Matters 
came to a head on Easter morning 1460, when the Cardinal 
was attacked in his own castle of Bruneck by Sigismund’s 
followers, seized, and imprisoned. The Archduke professed 
to treat him most respectfully, but he was certainly deprived 
of his papers and large pecuniary sacrifices were extorted 
from him. Probably alarmed by his own audacity, Sigismund 
allowed him to depart with many apologies ; and he left the 
diocese, never to return. 

At this point appears as an apologist of the Archduke one 
of the ‘Reformers before the Reformation’ falsely so called, 
Gregory of Heimburg. Much more a hater of Italy than a 
lover of the Church, reformed or otherwise, he entered the 
lists against Cusa’s defender, Teodoro Lelio, bishop of Feltre. 
Lelio had begun the fray by alluding to Gregory as ‘a beast 
sweating amid luxury and feastings’—an unkind allusion 
to his physical peculiarities.? Heimburg retorted by calling 
Lelio a barking fox and a muddy swine. But the interest of 
his invective lies in his systematic and powerful attack upon 
the primacy of St. Peter and of the Roman Church. Cusa 
had written anonymously against him on this subject, and he 
turns on him. ‘Crab of Cues, says he, ‘why dost thou 
not come forward openly to the arena?’ and he goes on to 
drag up every circumstance of Cusa’s life which could be 
interpreted to his discredit. The lawsuit which he lost at 
Mainz was the cause of his desertion of law for theology, and 


1 De Cribratione Alchorani, iii. c. 17, p. 928. 
2 Aeneas Sylvius, quoted by Robertson, viii. 124. 
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he was as bad at the latter as at the former, for he was a 


e em- 

It is turncoat wherever he was. His ‘silly prattle’ had indeed 
trious enabled him to pocket 200,000 gulden in Germany, but he 
- con- . was given over to mathematical dreams and worse.' For 
Moses : Heimburg does not hesitate to bring a charge which a 

cE hundred years later might have cost the cardinal dear. He 
nnen- © accuses him of dealings with the Evil One. 

never p But the capture and imprisonment of a prince of the 
rand | Church was not to be dealt with by ‘Invectives’ and 


rdict, ‘Replies. Before Cusa could reach Rome Pius had declared 
Sigismund and his followers under the ban of the Church, 





ig u 
ao and had cited them all and sundry to defend themselves. 
rdinal Sigismund, or rather Heimburg, replied in terms of scorn, 
\und’s appealing to a ‘better-informed Pope.’’ Pius promptly laid 
fessed the messenger by the heels, and on August 15 published the 
orived interdict which should have made every prince in Christendom 
torted Sigismund’s mortal foe. It had no such effect. The Arch- 
mund bishop of Salzburg would not even publish the document, 
ft the though he gave full currency to the Archduke’s defence, 
The Emperor wrote a weak remonstrance. Only the Swiss, 
ce one with their usual acuteness, availed themselves of Sigismund’s 
called, outlawry to burst into the western Tyrol, where they seized 
‘han a some castles, and then withdrew. 
d the At length Venice, appealed to as arbitrator, appointed 
Feltre. Paul Maurizeno, a person acceptable to Cusa. He seemed to 
beast have settled everything on the basis of a large indemnity 
lusion (28,000 gulden) to be paid by Sigismund, when Cusa, irritable 
alling e through sickness and worried by pecuniary difficulties, per- 
rest of sf emptorily refused his assent. Then at last Frederick IIL, 
- upon 4 sleepy and selfish as he was, interposed with effect, and 
Cusa : brought about an agreement of which the real purport was 
ind he : the complete restoration of the status guo ante. It came too 
thou : late: the harassed cardinal was a fortnight dead. Active to 
on to E ; 
‘Id be . 1 ¢Ad castrum tuum Travelsburg applicavisti, quod tu sic nuncupas, 
mathematice sortilege, quia responsa daemonum quibus inibi sacrificas 
ost at Raphaelis Archangeli revelationem confingis.’ (Af. Diix, ii. 213.) The 
y, and etymology (Travelsburg = Raphaelsburg) is apparently absurd. 


* Sigismund’s own profession of belief was a cautious one (Diix, ii. 192). 
He ‘ believed one Catholic Church,’ but not ‘2 one Catholic Church.’ 
VOL. LXIL—NO. CXXIIL ‘ 
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the last, he was hurrying to Leghorn to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the Genoese against the Turks, when the August heats 
of that unhealthy region overpowered him, and he died, after 
a few days’ illness, at Todi on August 11, 1464. 

His will, consisting of two separate documents dated 1461 
and 1464, is preserved,' and shews the cardinal as a poor man. 
His property had greatly depreciated in value between the 
two dates mentioned, and he had never been rich. Pope 
Nicolas, on appointing him cardinal, had deemed it necessary 
to send him 1,000 ducats for present needs, and at his death 
a few thousand florins and a fair amount of plate composed 
the whole of his wealth. Of this he bequeathed 2,000 ducats 
to the church of St. Peter ad Vincula, where is his magnificent 
tomb, and 5,000 florins to the town of Deventer for the 
inaintenance of a ‘Bursa Cusana’ at the Academy for the 
benefit of poor students from the Moselle. The remainder of 
his property, with his library, he devoted to the endowment 
of his hospital at Cues for the maintenance of aged persons 
of all classes. He had already established and provided 
lands for the support of this foundation, which, marvellous to 
tell, was spared or overlooked by the French during their 
repeated confiscations of such property, and still exists 
practically as its founder left it. The library contains 
valuable MSS. as yet unpublished, and autograph copies of 
some of Cusa’s works. It is most interesting as a perfect 
specimen of a fifteenth-century ecclesiastic’s private library, 
but it is in grievous need of arrangement and cataloguing. 
The foundation at Deventer still exists also under altered 
conditions. 

For the life-history of Cusa many unutilized materials still 
exist, but of recent years great interest has been shewn in his 
career. It is indeed a remarkable one. A man of strong 
opinions, he was prone to adopt such opinions without full 
consideration, and to abandon them on the approach of logical 
confutation. To speak of him as a man steadfast and unchange- 
able is, in fact, absurd. But under all his variations in out- 
ward expression of opinion there was the deep immutable 
principle of devotion and love for his Church. His claim to 


) Printed in full by Uebinger, Zur Ledensgeschichte. 
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greatness rests on his position as a Reformer, and a practical 
Reformer, inside the Church—devotedly attached to her 
doctrines and her ceremonies and yet fully alive to her weak- 
nesses, and anxious to remedy them. To those weaknesses he 
fell a victim at the last. But he was a man rare in that 
generation—‘rare’ (as was said of the German cardinals 
whom he so nobly represents) wellnigh ‘as a white crow.’ 
He died as he had lived, a single-hearted son of the Church 
which scarce shewed herself worthy of him—a man ‘who 
could rule and dared not lie.’ 


Art. VIIL—PENITENCE AND MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


1. Lhe Use of Penitence. By Ebwarp T. Cuurton, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Nassau. (London: Mowbray, 1905.) 

2. Moral Discipline in the Christian Church. By H. HENs- 
LEY HENson, B.D., Canon of Westminster. (London : 
Longmans, 1905.) 


THE two books which lie before us deal with the same 
subject of Confession with considerable difference of tone 
and belief, yet with a similarity of earnest purpose and 
zeal for righteousness which disposes us to consider them 
together. The whilom Bishop of Nassau, whose mind is 
stored with Scriptural and patristic learning, and with 
experience gathered both at home and in missionary work, 
while he fully admits that the English Church imposes no 
rule in the matter, urgently presses those whose consciences 
are burdened with grave sins to be very reluctant to exempt 
themselves from the appeal to open their grief. Canon 
Henson recognizes that many such persons are, and will 
be, driven by conscience to confession, and that the Prayer 
Book encourages the practice, but is anxious that it should 
be so wisely regulated that superstition may be avoided 
and the moral condition of those who use it advanced. 
But here the writers diverge. The Bishop regards as the 
purpose of confession the obtaining of the grace of absolu- 
tion from the accredited minister, though he gladly admits 
L2 
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(p. 107) that confession to a suitable layman would entail 
many blessings from the penitent’s avowed repudiation of 
his sin and from the prayers and counsel of a godly friend. 
To the Canon these advantages are exhaustive. Priestly 
absolution is an injurious figment of ‘sacerdotalism,’ 
though he frankly admits that the English Church accepts 
it in passages which he would fain see eliminated from the 
Prayer Book (p. 125). We are glad, though not surprised, 
to read the generous words in which he repudiates those 
controversialists who ‘heap the most odious abuse on 
those clergy, including probably the best men in Anglican 
Orders, who defend and encourage’ that sacramental con- 
fession which he himself dislikes (p. xii). 

But as to the real purpose of Confession the writers 
are at one. It is not mere solace of conscience, nor mere 
compliance with the requirements of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, but the stimulation of the penitent to a more vigorous 
pursuit after righteousness. That confession helps men to 
hate sin is admitted by both writers ; but we find in neither 
of them clear teaching about absolution as a gift of a new 
life to make men able to be good. To Canon Henson it is 
apparently nothing more than a sentence which exempts 
the sinner from the penalty of his offence ; while Bishop 
Churton, though at times he couples it with Baptism as 
a gift of life, at other times seems hardly to raise it above 
the level of a judicial sentence which admits the penitent 
to the use of Holy Communion by which grace is infused. 
Very strangely, he apologizes (p. 317) for his ‘slight men- 
tion’ of the ‘ Precious Blood of Christ,’ though it is by 
that Blood that the sinner is cleansed, and upon the right 
conception of that Blood that the explanation of absolu- 
tion depends. Some suggestions on this topic have already 
been proposed in these pages,’ but the subject is one of 
such importance as to justify a recurrence to it and a 
further examination of it. 

We start from the assumption that the purpose of 
Redemption is the transformation of sinners into saints 
by way of penitence. Christ came to teach and to enable 


1 «Confession and Absolution,’ C. Q. R., January 1903. 
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men to be good, not to inculcate a ceremonial law of external 
observance. If, then, absolution were the mere declara- 
tion of a juridical sentence, it could not claim a place as a 
specifically Christian institution. Goodness implies social 
relations towards those to whom it is to be-manifested ; 
and ‘the conception of human duty which Christ ex- 
pressed was essentially social.’' At the same time the 
social duty of the Christian must not be interpreted as 
excluding his relation to God, which is revealed in the 
Gospel as being that of a child to the Father. Redemp- 
tion, therefore, is based upon the restoration of our true 
filial relation to God, upon which follows our true brotherly 
relation to His other children. In other words, the Chris- 
tian religion includes Ethics as commonly understood, but 
transcends it and affords a basis for it. The proof of its 
validity and of our genuine acceptance of it is to be sought 
in our ethical attitude and progress. Sin in various degrees 
displaces us from the right attitude and impedes our pro- 
gress ; and the purpose of penitence is to restore us. 

As man’s true relation to God is filial, it follows that we 
can only be restored to it by a gift of life from God analogous 
to generation. To this gift Holy Scripture gives the ap- 
propriate name of ‘regeneration,’ being ‘born again,’ 
‘from above,’ being made a ‘new man,’ a ‘ child of God.’ 
Our restoration is not only the rousing of our consciences 
to know our real inheritance which we have ignored, but a 
renewal of the gift of life which we have forfeited. To 
this end the Son of God assumed our nature to regenerate 
it, to ‘tabernacle in it,’ and thus to establish a ‘tent of 
meeting’ between God and man, of which the Hebrew 
tabernacle was a figure. It is by incorporation into Christ 
that we are made partakers of the Divine Nature, sharing 
the Blood, or Life, of Christ, of which the issue is holiness. 

It is conceivable that this Blood might have been 
bestowed upon us severally, so as to make us children of 
God, indeed, but not to imply our brotherhood with His 
other children. But, as a matter of fact, it is given to us 
socially, by our being grafted into a Society to which is 
' Moral Discipline, p. 2. 
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given the name of the Body of Christ, just as in our natural 
birth we became members of a society—a family and a 
nation. ‘ By the Church, as by an instrument, the truth 
He had revealed was to be applied to the direction and 
government of human conduct. In the Church, as in a pro- 
tected enclosure, the life demanded by that truth should be 
rendered possible, nourished, and continuously advanced.’ ! 
Our fellowship with the brethren does not merely supply 
us with a sphere in which Christian Ethics can be most 
easily practised: it provides us with an environment in 
which the new Life may be sustained and developed by 
association with those who share the same Life, and pro- 
bably exercise it in a higher degree. 

If the development of the new Life were merely like 
the development of a tree, it would have been sufficient 
to plant it in a suitable soil and leave it to grow. But 
the regenerate man is left also in the baser environment of 
a world full of corruption, with an ‘infection of nature’ 
which still inclines him to vice. It was sadly probable 
that some of those in whom the seed of the Divine Life 
had been sown would turn back to their former corruption. 
What was the Church to do with such cases? For the 
sake of her own purity, and still more for the sake of 
the fallen brother, that she might retain and exercise the 
influence for good which had been intrusted to her, it was 
necessary that she should use the power, which belongs to 
every society, of excluding unworthy members. For their 
own sake this had to be done, that they might be im- 
pressed with the seriousness of their danger, and because 
the use of the means of grace by those who gravely belie 
them does but increase their condemnation. Accordingly 
it was as charitable as it was inevitable that grave sinners 
should be excluded from the society. In some respects 
they were in a worse position than the heathen, insomuch 
as they had sinned against light and grace; yet they had 
the advantage that the faithful regarded them still as 
brethren, though fallen, and that they might hope that they 
were not wholly cut off from the Life of Christ. Bishop 


1 Moral Disctpline, p. 4. 
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Churton wisely suggests (p. 131) that ‘ mortal sin may not 
kill the soul at once’; and St. Paul teaches’ that the 
bodies which wicked Christians devote to the foulest lusts 
are still ‘the members of Christ.? It might well be hoped 
that the shock of detection, the severity of the censure, 
the pitying love of the brethren, and the consciousness of 
some share in the Redeemer not forfeited, might bring 
such an offender to a sense of his guilt and to a real and 
lasting repentance. 

The severity of the censure was such as to impress 
upon him the gravity of his sin, to train him in self-con- 
demnation, to test the reality of his repentance. It could 
hardly be regarded as an expiation of his guilt or as a 
satisfaction for it. The only satisfaction to the wounded 
love of God is the restoration of His child to loving obedi- 
ence. He hath ‘no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live.’ Even 
to us the suffering of an offender gives no satisfaction 
unless it leads to amendment. The father of the Prodigal 
might bear with equanimity or even with joy the thought 
of his son’s misery in the hope that pain would bring him 
to himself, but he is not satisfied until the son returns 
with the cry of penitence. If the term ‘satisfaction’ may 
be attached to penance, it is only in a secondary sense, 
when penance is regarded as involving that change of 
character which it is its true function to produce. 

Similar considerations forbid us to use the popular 
language about the satisfaction of God being effected by 
the sufferings of Christ which are imputed to us. It is 
often assumed by careless readers of the Bible that St. Paul 
teaches the imputation to us of Christ’s merits ; but there 
is no such teaching in his Epistles. He tells us, indeed, 
that faith is reckoned for righteousness, because faith is 
the root whence amendment can spring; and where the 
root is, there hopeful charity expects the due production of 
the fruit, as in the springtime abroad the farmer gladly counts 
his budding vines and reckons the autumn’s vintage. It is 
true that we confess at the altar that Clirist on the Cross 


' y Cor. vi. 35. 
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‘made there (by His one oblation of Himself once offered) 
a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world.’ But it does not 
follow from these words that our Lord’s sacrifice and satis- 
faction are imputed to us. Rather, He offered the spotless 
sacrifice of Himself, and yielded that perfect satisfaction 
which the Father desired, in order that He might inspire 
and enable His disciples to offer themselves with Him as 
living sacrifices, and to satisfy by their own perfect obedi- 
ence the desire of God. It was the legal spirit of a later 
age than that of St. Paul which conceived that the sinner’s 
debt was an amount’ of pain proportionate to his guilt, 
and a still later age which formulated the doctrine that 
this debt could be paid by the sufferings of Christ, and 
perhaps of His saints. Advancing from a legal to a filial 
conception of the Atonement—from the thought of God 
as a monarch to the thought of Him as the Father—we 
are enabled to see that what we owe God is not our penalty 
but our loving obedience with all the faculties which He 
has bestowed upon us, and that the only thing which can 
satisfy our Father is the restoration of His fallen child. 
Unspeakably precious as the Beloved Son is to His Father, 
not even He can satisfy God’s longing for one of those 
whom He created. 

The Church’s discipline, then, as exercised with respect 
to a person guilty of grave sin, was intended to be not an 
unloving repudiation of the sinner but an exercise of re- 
claiming love. It did not treat the offender as irreclaim- 
able, but trusted that there was still a better self in him 
which might be stirred and trained to amendment. It 
looked forward not to permanent exclusion, but to restora- 
tion as its goal. It is true that there was a period in 
which a doubt prevailed whether certain sins—apostasy, 
murder, and adultery—were included in the Church’s com- 
mission to forgive ; but even in these cases it was hoped 
that, though the sinner might not hope to be restored to 
the Christian fellowship, he might attain to the forgiveness 
of God. In less grave cases, and very soon in these cases 
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also, penance was inflicted, in the hope that it should be 
followed by absolution. 

What was the value of this absolution? It was more 
than an external sentence of restoration to the fellowship 
of the Church. The Church herself was regarded, not as a 
voluntary association of men seeking a common aim of 
holiness, but as the living Body of Christ, every member 
of which, as he was a partaker of the Life-Blood of Christ, 
was also a minister of it to his fellows. The person who 
was cut off from the Church was cut off from the free 
circulation of the Blood of Christ, which is to the faithful 
the one source of holiness, but to the obstinate sinner 
would increase his condemnation. To keep herself pure by 
the exclusion of unworthy members was to preserve the 
vitality by which she could restore health to the penitent. 
Perhaps the closest analogue to this discipline is to be 
found in the way in which we treat a man who has been 
bitten by a snake. The first step is to tie so close a liga- 
ture round the injured limb as may prevent the venom 
from circulating through the whole body; then the part 
must be lanced and cauterized in order that as much as 
possible of the poison may be removed ; then, in due time, 
the bandage is removed in order that the pure blood which 
courses through the rest of the body may enter the injured 
limb and restore its tissue. The ligature is like excommuni- 
cation, the cautery like penance, the removal of the bandage 
like absolution. 

We regret that we do not find in Bishop Churton’s 
book a consistent doctrine about absolution. Sometimes 
(especially in Chapter VII.) it is rightly regarded as the 
release of the sinner from the bonds of sin; but in other 
places the truth is obscured by the presentation of the 
Atonement as a substitutional satisfaction of God’s justice 
made by Christ but imputed to us. To Canon Henson, as 
we have seen, the notion of absolution is abhorrent, not 
only because it implies a sacerdotal view of the ministry, 
but because it obscures the 
‘clear distinction between the plenary absolution from the 
guilt and penalty of sin, which, in the nature of the case, cannot 
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be delegated, and belongs solely to God, and the absolution 
from ecclesiastical censures, which has been intrusted by Christ 
to the organised society of His disciples, which may fairly be 
held to be implied in the very constitution of that society, and 
which, since that society is organised, will normally be ad- 
ministered through the clergy, as its constitutional executive’ 
(p. 122). 


We cannot allow the distinction between ecclesiastical 
censures and sin, because (whatever exceptions must be 
allowed for errors in practice) the only just ground for the 
imposition and the prolongation of ecclesiastical censures 
is the fact of sin; nor can we regard absolution as the 
remission of ‘ the guilt and penalty of sin,’ because we hold 
it to be the sacramental bestowal of the Life of Christ by 
which the power to overcome sin is imparted by restora- 
tion to the living Body of Christ. If other sacraments 
convey grace, and we do not doubt that Canon Henson 
believes that they do, what is there strange in believing 
that this sacrament does so? And if the purpose of all 
Church discipline is the moral restoration and improvement 
of men, what just ground of objection has Canon Henson 
against the doctrine that the wounded member of the Church 
may, on repentance, receive through Christ’s accredited 
minister re-incorporation in the holy Body and the Life of 
our Lord, which makes it possible for him to ‘ go in peace 
and sin no more’ ? 

At this point we may say a word about our Lord’s 
commission on Easter night : ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost : 
whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ It 
seems unnecessary to discuss whether others than the 
Apostles were present on this occasion, for it makes little 
difference at the moment whether He spoke to the Church 
which is represented by the Apostles, or to the Apostles 
who represent the Church. The words appear to us not 
so much to constitute one particular sacrament of absolu- 
tion as to indicate the general office of the Church as a 
society for the remission of sins. In a sense, every action 
of the Church at the present time—that is to say, so long 
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as sin remains to be cured—is a remission of sins. Sins 
are taken away in Baptism, in Confirmation, in Holy Com- 
munion, by counsel, by preaching, and not exclusively by 
absolution ; and we regard our Lord’s commission on Easter 
night, not as the foundation of one special sacrament, but 
as the bestowal and declaration of validity to all the ordi- 
nances by which the Church really dispenses the healing 
and cleansing Blood of Christ. Among these ordinances 
absolution is one, but only one; its validity, but not its 
exclusive validity, is secured. We think, then, that Bishop 
Churton’s inquiry why Absolution was ordained before 
Baptism (p. 148) is as unnecessary as it is unsatisfactory. 
That of which the Church was assured on Easter night was 
that she was not a merely human society, but a Society 
endowed with heavenly power, authorized to minister on 
earth a grace which was essentially heavenly. 

This, consideration serves to explain a perplexity about 
the English Ordinal. In medizval Ordinals had been added 
to the ordination of a priest ceremonies and words which 
specified his function of offering the Eucharistic Sacrifice ; 
and these, wisely or unwisely, were withdrawn when the 
service was revised in the English tongue; but the com- 
mission to remit sins was retained in its old integrity and 
with more than its old conspicuousness. This course was 
probably prompted by a desire to adhere to the Scriptural 
form of ordination. But to some who have restricted the 
remission of sins to absolution it has seemed strange that 
such emphasis should be laid upon a lesser sacrament when 
the specific details relating to the greatest sacrament have 
been omitted. The difficulty disappears when we take the 
words as to remission of sins to be not the ordinance of a 
single sacrament, but the bestowal and the assertion of 
the heavenly validity of all sacraments—that they are not 
merely earthly and symbolic ministrations, but the minis- 
tration upon earth of that which has efficacy in heaven— 
the Blood, or Life, of the Lord Jesus which cleanseth from 
all sin. 

So far we have considered only the discipline of the 
Church with respect to overt sinners, their censure, their 
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penance, and their restoration. We are now to consider 
what grew out of it—the voluntary confession of sins 
which are secret. There must have been at all times those 
who, although their sins had escaped detection, were charged 
by conscience with offences no less grave than those for 
which their neighbours were put to penance. They must 
have been aware that their crimes, though they had escaped 
censure, had none the less separated them from vital union 
with the holy Body of Christ. Some of them must have 
been too generous to avoid shame, and some must have 
coveted the advantage of that discipline which was insti- 
tuted for the recovery of the fallen. The beginnings of 
voluntary confession are not easily traced, and are perhaps 
not to be sought in the records of the Church, but in the 
natural operation of a guilty conscience which is not dead 
to shame. There is, we believe, no cause to suppose that 
such secret sinners were expected to open their grief before 
the assembled Church, though some may have been driven 
by compunction to do so. More probably the offence was 
confessed privately to the bishop or to a priest appointed 
by him, who did not proceed to give absolution, but only 
such advice and penance as seemed suitable. There is 
further obscurity as to the kind of penance which was 
imposed. If it was public, there was the inconvenience 
that it must have disclosed sins which it was desirable not 
to divulge. If the penance usually consisted of fastings 
and prayers, as in a conspicuous case narrated by Socrates,' 
it is rightly suggested by the editor, Valesius, that it in- 
volved nothing public.2 What seems clear is that in 
ordinary cases the recipient of the confession was not the 
ministrant of absolution, which was granted by the bishop 
after the penance had been performed. 

It is easy to imagine, though not perhaps possible to 
trace, the steps by which this primitive rule became modified 


A Eee Vs, BOs 
* The point is discussed in Mgr. Batiffol’s admirable / tudes 
d’Histoive et de Théologie Positive, i. 149 sqq., a work of which Bishop 
Churton only makes use to qualify an earlier assertion of public 
confession, and of which Canon Henson makes no mention at all. 
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to that which prevails to-day, when the priest who hears 
the confession usually gives absolution; when penance has 
generally shrunk from its old severity; when absolution 
normally follows immediately on confession, being granted 
after penance is imposed, but before it has been performed. 
The growing habit of confessing before the priest light sins 
which do not require severe and protracted penance, and 
which in early days would have been confessed to God 
alone ; the practical ditticulty of requiring two interviews 
for confession and absolution ; the gradual transference of 
the office of absolution from the bishop to the priest—all 
these causes probably contributed to bring about a change 
which may be regretted, but cannot easily be remedied. 
This has gone a long way to obscure the true purpose of 
penance as an education in contrition and a test of its 
sincerity. Perhaps a more frequent postponement (not 
refusal) of absolution until trustworthy evidence of repent- 
ance has been given would add to the solemnity of the 
ordinance, and avoid the levity with which some persons, 
it must be admitted, resort to it. 

Canon Henson would recognize and encourage the con- 
fession of sins to a holy and sympathetic ear, but would 
stop short of authoritative ministerial absolution, which he 
regards as a sacerdotal corruption. He should be reminded 
that ministerial absolution has been at all times the sequel 
of penance ; and it is difficult to see how that which is 
useful in the case of open offenders is detrimental to those 
who are driven by conscience to private confession. But 
those who make and those who receive private confessions 
also need to be reminded that the purpose of the ordinance 
is not solace or exemption from penalty, but the develop- 
ment of self-condemnation and the ultimate restoration of 
the sinner to the full fellowship of the living Body of Christ, 
and thus to complete participation in the Life-Blood of 
our Saviour, which ‘cleanseth from all sin,’ by imparting 
the power of living a holy life. We can conceive nothing 
that is weakening to the conscience in priestly absolution 
sought and ministered in this spirit. 

On the contrary, we imagine that there is in confession 
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leading to absolution a safeguard against weakness which 
is missing in what may be called, without offence, conversa- 
tional confession. Not that we would for a moment dis- 
parage the latter practice. . It fulfils the apostolic command, 
‘Confess your sins one to another’; it wins the priceless 
advantage of sincere and sympathetic speech and united 
prayer ; it provides the penitent with wholesome shame, 
and enlists his better self against his sin. No zealous 
priest will undervalue such informal confession, and perhaps 
few have more experience of its usefulness than those who 
most diligently occupy the confessional. But one benefit 
at least it lacks. When the sinner comes to the priest in 
the sacrament of penance, he comes with an acknowledg- 
ment that he is not only guilty in the past, but impotent 
for the future. He demands not only penance to test his 
repentance, and counsel which appeals to his better mind, 
but also absolution—the gift of the Blood of Christ which 
will make him a new man and endow him with new strength 
not his own. We might, indeed, have hoped that the 
admission of his sin would teach him humility ; yet experi- 
ence shews that it is very possible for a man to regret his 
past fall, yet to be confident in his own strength to resist 
future temptation. The supplication for sacramental grace 
to sin no more is at least a check to this danger of pre- 
sumption. 

Canon Henson, who dislikes the teaching that every sin 
which the conscience records should be laid bare in con- 
fession, lays the blame of it on the ‘ indicative declaratory 
absolution? which he candidly recognizes in the Prayer 
Book, but which he would gladly see expunged.' A state- 
ment of the Council of Trent, which he himself quotes 
on p. 205, says that venialia .. . tacert . . . citra culpam, 
multisque aliis remediis expiart possunt; and the reason 
given for the advice to confess them, that circumstances 
speciem peccati mutant, applies as much to conversations 
as to more formal confessions. For, putting aside the risk 
of concealing grave sins through cowardice or self-deception, 
it is evident that grave sins have their root in venial, 
1 Pp. xiii, 121-123. 
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and the advice which does not take into account the 
lighter offences can hardly go to the bottom of the matter. 
Suppose that a man, seated in Canon Henson’s study, 
were to confess a grave sin of dishonesty, would not the 
Canon feel bound to inquire into circumstances which 
led to the final fall—habits of extravagance, carelessness in 
dealing with money, indulgence in covetous desires, frequent- 
ing dangerous society, and the like? The practice of con- 
fessing all sins which conscience records diminishes the 
necessity of questioning, and saves the penitent from the 
danger of supposing that, because some of his sins are not 
of the utmost gravity, they are therefore trifling. 

That there is a distinction between grave and venial 
sin is taught by common sense, though the precise line of 
demarcation is hard, or impossible, to trace. It seems to 
involve three considerations—the character of the sinful 
act itself, the degree of enlightenment of the sinner, and 
the degree in which his will is opposed to the will of God. 
We are glad to find both the authors before us protesting 
against the too common tendency to classify sins as deadly or 
venial according to an arbitrary catalogue. Canon Henson 
inveighs against the systematization which he ascribes to 
casuists (p. 145 sqq.); and Bishop Churton points out tem- 
perately the capricious character of the popular lists of 
deadly sins. It is much to be desired that the writers 
of manuals of devotion would avoid the inaccurate habit of 
giving the title of ‘deadly’ to a list of seven sins which 
should rather be called capital, as forming chapters under 
which sins of all sorts may be distributed.’ Tender and 
uninstructed souls are perplexed and saddened by being 
told, for instance, that sloth is a ‘ deadly sin,’ and finding 
under this heading questions as to late rising. ‘ Have I,’ 
they ask, ‘committed a deadly sin because I rose this 


1 Cesarius of Arles, if he be the author of a sermon printed 
among the works of St. Augustine (ed. Gaume, v. 2601), uses the 
term capitalia, but apparently in the same sense in which modern 
writers say deadly, for he gives a list of eleven sins, beginning with 
sacrilege, including avarice, and adding anger, if prolonged, and 
drunkenness, if habitual. 
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morning too late for prayer? Or was it a deadly sin of 
gluttony that I was dainty about my food ?’ 

If it be accepted as a general rule that lesser sins should 
not be omitted in confession, the rule is one which needs 
discretion in application. On this point Bishop Churton 
has some wise remarks (p. 199). On the one hand, such 
disclosure of them is desirable as lays bare the roots of 
graver offences. On the other hand, such amplitude should 
be avoided as loses the sense of gravity in endless minor 
details. Similar discretion is needed as to the allowance 
of details as to matters which are not in themselves sinful. 
Some such details are useful as affecting the quality of the 
sins: as, for instance, the theft of a starving man is less 
sinful than that of a man who might have the money if 
he had worked for it; but a discreet confessor will often 
intervene with a reminder that the matter in hand is con- 
fession before God, and not biography ; and the awe of the 
confessional will prove a better check to diffuseness than 
the informality of a confidential talk. At the same time 
allowance should be made for ignorant people. The writer 
recalls the case of a very penitent confession of grievous 
and lifelong sins which could not be disentangled from all 
sorts of irrelevant details as to places of residence, names 
of children, occupations, and earnings. If these had been 
checked the uneducated penitent would have been greatly 
hampered in opening his grief. 

A further question must be considered as to the de- 
sirability of persons being admitted to confession who 
have no grave sin on their consciences. In early days, when 
private confession ran parallel with public excommunica- 
tion, it was certainly not expected that minor sins should 
be brought to the tribunal of penance. If Origen urges in 
general terms the confession of sins to ‘a skilled and tender 
physician,’ it seems from the context that he has in mind 
such sins as might need to be laid before ‘the assembly 
of the whole Church.’' There is weight in Bishop Churton’s 
remark that the language of the Prayer-book ‘does not 
sound quite in accord with a rule of confession before each 
' Origen tn Pss., ed. Lom. xii. 267. 
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communion’ (p. 200); and the Roman Church, when she 
admits that venial sins do not require sacramental absolu- 
tion, yet imposes a rule of annual confession on her children, 
may seem to suggest that all, or almost all, Christians are 
likely to fall into mortal sin within the year, which is 
hardly charitable. Yet there are considerations on the 
other side which must be reckoned before we discourage 
the confession before a priest of only venial sins. To a 
very tender conscience sins which seem slight to others 
form an intolerable burden, and in persons of a different 
cast small acts are apt to grow into perilous habits ; while 
wilful persistence in small sins may shew a worse contempt 
for God’s will than a single gross crime; and, finally, the 
experience of many saintly persons that regular confession 
of venial sins has helped them cannot be rudely set aside. 
It may be well to consider the Bishop’s suggestion that to 
such confessions ‘a simple prayer with blessing might be 
thought a more appropriate termination’ (p. 112) than an 
authoritative absolution, the latter being reserved for 
graver Offences, not that the reality of the gift is affected 
by the precatory mode of conveying it, but to mark the 
different gravity of sins. 

Canon Henson speaks severely of modern Roman 
casuistry, enforcing his censure with long quotations from 
Liguori, from Pascal, and—an unexpected witness, but not, 
therefore, one to be despised—from M. Paul Bert. We 
cannot claim any wide acquaintance with casuists of the 
Jesuit or Liguorian school ; but, so far as our reading goes, 
we sympathize with the censure. Such casuists seem to 
us to present a logical and mechanical view of sin rather 
than a. sympathetic sense of human nature, and to base 
their doctrine of absolution upon the notion of satisfaction 
by pain which we have already rejected. The Bishop also 
in more guarded language, doubts the necessity of a study 
of casuistry. ‘There is probably no such thing as a per- 
fect adaptation of moral canons to living examples. . . . 
Most of the old rules are good and true . . . but would 
not our own common sense and experience have arrived 
at much the same results?’ (p. 217). Not all casuists are of 
VOL. LXII.-—-NO. CXXIII. M 
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the same kind. We have our Taylor and Sanderson ; and 
in the Roman Church there is a movement, more notable, 
perhaps, for the character than for the number of its repre- 
sentatives, opposed to Liguorianism.' An Anglican writer, 
who has far more knowledge of the matter than ourselves, 
and probably more than Canon Henson, speaks thus : ” 

‘I venture very earnestly to enter a caveat against that 
‘system’ of philosophism and casuistry which overran the 
whole Latin Church for more than a century from 1577, and 
still extensively retains its hold within the Roman Communion. 
Of this theology it was said, in the preface to the French trans- 
lation of S. Carlo Borromeo’s Instructiones, that “any amount 
of ignorance was far to be preferred to it ”—‘‘ hujusmodi scientia 
quevis ignorantia longe sit potior.”’ ’ 

Canon Henson thinks that the methods of English con- 
fessors ‘are increasingly drawn from Roman sources,’ that 
we are ‘ really menaced by the principles and methods of the 
Roman casuistry’ (pp. xi, xii). If this be the case, we are 
grateful to him for the warning, only reminding him that 
probabilism can find its way into the conversational con- 
fession in the study as well as into the confessional in Church. 
But we are still able to doubt the fact. In conducting re- 
treats, and in other ways, it has often been the writer’s duty 
to receive the confessions of persons who are ordinarily under 
the care of other priests, and the tendency complained of has 
seldom or never been noticed. We should rather complain 
that some priests have apparently studied nothing, and 
assume the most difficult of ministries with no adequate 
equipment. He who would prepare himself for the con- 
fessional should surely prepare himself, after the measure 
which is possible to him, by constant meditation on Holy 
Scripture as a moral guide, and especially on our Saviour’s 
life as the perfect example; he should study the great 
ethical writers, both Christian and pagan; he should read 

» It may be enough to refer to Der heil. Alfonz von Liguori, 
by Franz Meffert (Mainz, 1901), and to a review of this work in 


the Rivista Bibliografica Italiana by a well-known Roman Religious, 
Padre G. Genocchi. 


? James Skinner, Synopsis of Moral and Ascetic Theology, p. vii. 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1882). 
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the lives of saints, both in and out of the Calendar; he 
should make himself familiar with the ethical discussion 
of social problems. To these suggestions may be added the 
advice given by an acute lady to the writer in the early 
days of his ministry: ‘ Read plenty of good novels,’ she 
said ; ‘they are written by men much abler than yourself, 
who have made a study of human nature. From them 
you may learn what men are, and how you must deal with 
them.’ 

Important as we consider the intellectual equipment of 
the confessor, it is infinitely more necessary that he should 
possess and be able to instil a true horror of sin. We 
therefore welcome Bishop Churton’s opening words: ‘To 
one desiring to write on the Christian duty of repentance, 
the way seems blocked by an apparent widespread uncon- 
sciousness of sin.’ But we are not quite persuaded that 
the conviction of sin was more prevalent in earlier ages 
than in our own. Our fathers, no doubt, used language 
about the vileness of man which would be unreal in our 
mouths ; but possibly the words were not always real then, 
and true contrition is implied, not in thinking of man as 
a worthless being from whom none but worthless conduct 
can be expected, but in contrasting (as St. Paul does in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians) the badness of our actions 
with the nobility of our nature and calling. Again, men 
dreaded in former days, as the consequence of sin, the 
consignment of those who died unrepentant to endless pain 
without hope of amendment; but the fear of penalty, 
though it may be profitable in its way, is a long distance 
from contrition for having wronged a loving and patient 
Father. Yet there are doubtless elements in modern life 
which do lessen the conviction of sin. Our daily hurry 
leaves us little time for deep self-knowledge ; our interest 
in philanthropy, often of a sentimental sort after the gospel 
of Rousseau, sometimes obscures the sense of duty towards 
God the popular doctrine about salvation by the imputed 
merits of Christ relieves the pressure of the command to 
‘work out our own salvation’ by using the grace which 
His Blood supplies. Moreover, a shallow view of evolution, 
M2 
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as carried out in the human world by a selfish struggle for 
existence, seems to make selfishness an essential factor in 
the world-process, and to treat sin as an imperfect form of 
goodness ; and heredity is thought to provide excuse for 
vice rather than to define for the individual the area of 
his contest for virtue. We are, perhaps, in a transition state 
between old and new conceptions of sin, and words like 
those of Bishop Churton are welcome because they enforce 
the horror of sin by exalting the efficacy of grace. 

The two writers whom we have been considering are, 
as we have seen, at one in their desire that confession 
should take its true place, as not merely a solace to grieved 
souls, but as an aid to righteous living ; but as to the real 
character of righteous living there is a difference between 
them, perhaps rather o tone than of purpose, which it is 
difficult to express fairly, but which cannot be left un- 
noticed. To put the matter crudely, we may say that Canon 
Henson regards chiefly the ordering of our life in relation to 
men, and the Bishop he regeneration of our life in relation 
to God. That the two views are compatible is evident to 
every man who remembers that God and man are one in 
Christ ; but as there was room for the exaggerations of 
Nestorius and Eutyches with respect to the Incarnation, so 
there is room for similar exaggerations with respect to 
Christian conduct. 

In Canon Henson’s book we gladly recognize a generous 
enthusiasm for purity and sincerity of conduct; but we do 
not find that awe of God, that sense of the enormity of sin 
against Him, which make the Bishop’s pages so solemn. 
To put the matter in another way, the one contemplates 
the training of good men, while the other contemplates the 
redemption and the sanctification of sinners. It appears 
to us that in the Canon’s book we catch echoes of the 
tendency, so common in this age, to regard God as opined, 
not revealed, and therefore to discredit clear and dogmatic 
statements concerning Him which involve the authoritative 
declaration of His will, and its imperative summons to the 
conscience. It would be egregiously unfair to charge Canon 
Henson with the view that, while man is near and his 
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claims are imperative, God is so remote and obscure that 
we need not concern ourselves much about Him; yet we 
are bound to maintain that we seem to catch in his book 
some echo of this tone of thought. For our own part, we 
are convinced that if the thought of God and of our reia- 
tion to Him is obscured we lose the chief aid to repentance 
andamendment. It is from the definite conviction, ‘ This is 
the revealed will of God,’ and not merely the perhaps pro- 
visional verdict of the progressive moral consciousness of 
men, that we derive ability to say, ‘Against Thee only 
have I sinned,’ which is the chief incitement to repent- 
ance. 

Again, we miss in Canon Henson’s book a clear recogni- 
tion of God the Redeemer. No words can surpass his 
reverent admiration for our Saviour, or his conviction that 
the perfect man is he who is like Christ; but as to the 
way in which Christ saves men, and enables us to become 
like Him, as to the relation between our salvation and 
His eternal Godhead, His Incarnation, His Death, His 
Resurrection, and His gift of the Holy Ghost, we are con- 
scious of a painful deficiency. We are aware that our 
words, thus baldly stated, put the point in too crude a 
form, and that it is not in general a fair criticism of a book 
to blame it for what it does not contain ; for no one book 
can contain the whole circle of truth, or all that the writer 
believes. We prefer, therefore, to hope that the defects 
which it has been our duty to point out will be rectified 
if ever the author deals again, in a more complete and 
orderly manner, with the topic of repentance. 

In Bishop Churton’s book we breathe a different atmo- 
sphere. In every page we see God self-revealed, imperative 
in His demand for holiness, and bountiful in His provision 
of grace. Points there are on which we are unable to follow 
the write . His work is desultory and lacks concentration, 
the result, we fear, of bad health ; and the view of the Atone- 
ment which it presents is not that which we accept. But 
we are the better for reading his book, and are sure that it 
will help many to a more serious practice and administra- 
tion of the sacrament of penance. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 
I. BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


I Salmi. By SALVATORE Minoccut. (Roma, 1905.) 


IT is an interesting sign of the times that a demand is growing up 
in Italy for editions of Books of Scripture in the vernacular with 
notes suited to the capacity of those who, while they are not pro- 
fessed students, are not without literary interests, and are begin- 
ning to pay increasing attention to theological discussions. 
Father Minocchi’s manual edition of the Psalms seems admirably 
fitted to meet this need. 

The book consists of a brief general introduction and a 
translation with a few footnotes, critical and explanatory. Each 
Psalm has, also, a brief introduction of its own, dealing with the 
date and occasion of its composition. For a fuller treatment of 
some important points the author refers us to a companion 
volume entitled Storia dei Salmi. 

The notes are short, but all real difficulties of the text seem 
to be noticed, and the general reader will be grateful for the 
assistance given, even if some of the emendations proposed fail 
to recommend themselves. Psalm ii. Father Minocchi, like 
Canon Cheyne, whom he cites, considers to be the ‘ prophetic’ 
description of an episode in the life of Messiah. In vv. 11, 12 
he corrects the ordinary text (Rejoice with trembling. Kiss the 
Son) into the briefer Adore (lit. Kiss) with reverence, the object 
of the verb being ‘ Jahvé.’ In treating this passage as corrupt 
he only follows the example of most recent commentators, but 
it cannot be said that his correction is happy. To emend away 
the phrase, ‘ Kiss the Son’ is to remove from the Psalm the very 
words which mark its climax. There are four strophes, in 
each of which Messiah appears under a different title. In 
vv. I-3 he is Jehovah’s Messiah; in vv. 4-6 he is, according to 
the Lord’s proclamation, ‘ My King’; in vv. 7-9 he is ‘ My Son’; 
in vv. 10-12 the Psalmist catches up the last epithet and pro- 
nounces Messiah ‘a Son’ with all the emphasis which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 2) gives to the same 
title. The difficulty in the use of the Aramaic word bar instead 
of the Hebrew ben for ‘Son’ has been greatly exaggerated. 
The Aramaic bar, ‘son,’ coincides with the Hebrew bar, ‘ pure,’ 
i.e. approved by Jehovah (cf. Ps. lxxiii. 1), and may have 
been chosen because it is capable of a double reference. It 
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was perhaps worth while to discuss this passage somewhat 
fully, for Father Minocchi says that he has demonstrated 
(‘Ho dimostrato’) in the Revue Biblique the correctness of his 
emendation. On the whole, however, the number of correc- 
tions of the text is not large, judged by the practice of recent 
editors. The dates ascribed to some Psalms are surprisingly 
late; e.g. Ps. lxix. is attributed to the Maccabean period. 
It refers, the editor tells us, to civil wars, and the liturgical 
tone of the Psalm confirms its Maccabean origin. On Ps. cx. 
we are told that ‘the question as to the author of the Psalm 
was quite outside the substance of the discussion’ recorded in 
Matt. xxii. 41-46. It may be seen that this work, though 
issued under an Imprimatur, moves with great freedom when 
it touches points of criticism. 


Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel. By the Rev. J. C. 
Topp, M.A., B.Sc., Canon of St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Natal. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1904.) Price 6s. 


THE freshness and independence of this book are most welcome. 
We have long been hoping that someone would strike out a new 
line in the treatment of Old Testament history on critical 
principles ; and Mr. Todd has done just what is wanted. Writing 
in a breezy, unconventional style, taking us along rapidly and 
lighting up his narrative at times with flashes of genuine insight, 
he rouses us to think out the whole subject afresh. His starting- 
point is a novel one, the Book of Lamentation, for he considers 
that the key to.the right understanding of the Old Testament 
is to regard it as ‘ the epos of the Fall of Jerusalem,’ 1.¢. of the 
destruction of the city by the Babylonians in 586 B.c. There is 
much to be said for this point of view. The Old Testament 
as we have it was largely re-written or compiled in the period 
of the Exile; and the writers of that period, looking back over 
the past with disillusioned gaze, could see nothing in it but one 
long tale of unfaithfulness and degradation, leading up to the 
inevitable issue. How unfair that estimate was is revealed by 
the older sources which the exilic editors incorporated into their 
work. Mr. Todd points out a truth which is apt to be over- 
looked ;_ the soil which produced the great prophets and received 
their good seed cannot have been a bad one: ‘it was just because 
there was so much good in Israel that the prophets were able to 
picture to themselves a situation in which the element of good 
was wholly triumphant.’ The process is traced by which the 
League of the Hebrew Tribes finally attained the level of 
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the City-state, with its educating and civilizing influences. 
Israel’s religion was the theological counterpart of the growth of 
the City-state of Jerusalem. Mr. Todd shews how the doctrine 
of individualism came to be taught by Jeremiah, and saved 
the religion of Israel from falling with the City-state. By 
that time men had been trained to recognize the supreme im- 
portance of personal righteousness; but it required the dis- 
cipline of the Exile to drive this home. Ethical religion, the 
great inheritance which Israel bequeathed to mankind, was only 
established by the fall of Jerusalem. 

Over some details we might well pause and dispute Mr. 
Todd’s conclusions ; at times we are conscious of exaggeration 
or misleading emphasis, and we feel that he makes too much 
of the politics and too little of the religion. But we prefer to 
draw attention to the way in which the whole story is made to 
live, and skilfully carried up to its climax, as Mr. Todd works 
out his conception of Israel’s religious history. It will be found 
as stimulating as it is full of interest. 


Studies in the Religion of Isracl. By the Rev. L. A. Poorer, 
B.D., Rector of Down, Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1904.) Price 5s. 


WE are sure that Canon Pooler’s book has been useful in helping 
people to appreciate what modern study has done to make the Old 
Testament intelligible. It is no easy task to treat the religious 
ideas of Israel in a way likely to interest the general reader ; 
but Canon Pooler has succeeded by keeping close to the history, 
and working in the facts which illustrate the religious develop- 
ment. He accepts with enthusiasm the results of historical 
criticism ; at the same time his attitude is one of moderation 
and reverence. Ina popular work we do not expect the cautious 
reserve which ought to be the mark of a scientific treatise ; 
something must be sacrificed to produce a clear impression. 
Still, we think that Canon Pooler has accepted with too little 
qualification the opinion of Hommel that Yahveh is a Hebrew 
form of the Babylonian god Ea, and the view which Budde has 
popularized, that Israel borrowed the worship of Yahveh from 
the Kenites. Wisely, perhaps, for his purpose he has not 
included the period of the patriarchs in his studies, but he 
gives instead a useful sketch of what may be supposed to have 
been the primitive ideas and customs of the Hebrew tribes. 
His treatment of the prophets is strongest on the historical side ; 
we do not think that he does justice to the ‘Servant’ passages in 
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his brief account of the Messianic Idea. The perplexing period 
of history after the Return is treated with clearness. 


The Book of Job. ‘Century Bible.’ Edited by A. S. PEAKE, 
M.A., Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the University of 
Manchester. (Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1905.) 
Price 2s. 6d. 

The Original Poem of Job. Translated from the restored text 
by E. J. Ditton, late Professor of Comparative Philology 
and Ancient Armenian at the Imperial University of Khar- 
koff. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1905.) Price 5s. 

The Book of Job. By Rev. JaMES AITKEN, M.A. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1905.) Price 1s. 6d. 


THE problem of the Book of Job is of undying interest, for the 
mystery of human suffering is always with us, and Mr. Peake 
has given the general reader an edition which shews the marks 
of ripe and accurate scholarship, sympathetic treatment, and a 
touch of that poetic feeling which is needful for the appreciation 
of this wonderful poem. The introduction is clear, helpful, and, 
on the whole, adequate. Mr. Peake considers the book to be 
post-exilic, and places it c. 400 B.C., and, though opinions still 
differ, this view presents, perhaps, fewest difficulties. But as 
the poem is the most remarkable expression of the attitude of 
thinkers in Israel to the problem of suffering, the reader would 
have been greatly helped by the inclusion of a section dealing 
with the whole treatment of the problem in the literature of 
Israel. We are, indeed, referred to the editor’s recent volume, The 
Problem of Sujering in the Old Testament, but a book intended 
for the general public should be complete in itself. Again, 
we have in the introduction a curious illustration how an author 
will in one book put forward an opinion tentatively, and in his 
next assume it to be established. In The Problem of Sufering 
Mr. Peake, when treating of ‘The Songs of the Servant’ in 
the Book of Isaiah, expressed the opinion that ‘ The Servant of 
Yahveh’ represented not the ideal Israel, nor the pious rem- 
nant in Israel, but the whole nation, and, hence he argued that 
Isaiah liii. was to be understood as spoken by a representative of 
the heathen nations. Few scholars accept this view; yet in his 
introduction to The Book of Job Mr. Peake states it baldly as a 
fact about which there can be no doubt. This is not fair to the 
general reader. Nevertheless Mr. Peake has produced the most 
helpful English edition of Job, one in which scholars will find 
abundant satisfaction, and the ordinary reader will be helped to 
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appreciate and understand a poem which will for ever remain 
among the world’s masterpieces. It is to be hoped that in sub- 
sequent editions the publishers will adopt a more suitable 
binding than that of the present which is garish and vulgar in 
the extreme. 

The most important principle which underlies Dr. Dillon’s 
translation is to be found in his view as to the text of Job, 
which is based on a definite theory in regard to Hebrew metre. 
This theory was first put forward by the late Professor Bickell 
of Vienna, who applied the principles which govern Syriac poetry 
to Hebrew, and claimed that the same laws governed poetry 
in both languages. Dr. Dillon adopted Bickell’s contention, 
and in 1895 published a work on this basis, entitled The Sceptics 
of the Old Testament: Job, Koheleth, Agur. 

Now, in discussing the true text of the Book of Job we are 
met by the initial difficulty that the LXX version is shorter 
than the present Hebrew version by some four hundred lines. 
It is true that the present LXX text does not differ materially 
from the Hebrew; but it is now universally conceded that 
its present form is due to Origen, who, comparing the LXX 
translation with the Hebrew text of his own day, and observing 
what appeared to him its deficiencies, supplied them in his 
‘Hexapla’ from the Greek version of Theodotion and other 
sources. What, then, is the cause of the difference between the 
Hebrew and the original form of the Greek text ? Were the lines 
found in the former omitted by the translators arbitrarily ? 
Or does the Greek exhibit the more primitive form of the 
book ? Dillmann, Driver, Peake adopt the former explanation. 
So did Bickell up to 1886; but later he adopted the latter view 
entirely for reasons connected with his new opinions as to the 
structure of Hebrew poetry. Still,as Dr. Driver has said : ‘ The 
LXX version of Job is often free and paraphrastic; there are 
numerous passages which the translators altogether failed to 
understand ; others they seem to have abridged or condensed ; 
in others, again, they evidently sought to soften or modify 
expressions which seemed derogatory to the dignity or justice 
of God’ (Contemporary Review, February 1896). In fact, the 
LXX text does not help to solve any of the real difficulties of 
the book. 

But if we follow Bickell we lose much more than four hun- 
dred lines. Owing to his theory of metre, the greatest liberties 
had to be taken with the text. According to him the original 
poem consisted exclusively of four-lined stanzas. Few scholars 
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will accept this: the poem seems rather to be written in 
couplets, two of which can sometimes be joined to form a 
quatrain. But sometimes the number of couplets is odd and 
not even. The recalcitrant couplet has then to be omitted, or 
six lines have to be squeezed into four. Not only so, but each 
line must be built on a given pattern. This we consider per- 
fectly arbitrary, and the result is that the poem has to lose not 
only the four hundred lines absent from the original LXX, 
but a large number besides, while extensive alterations are made 
in those left. The theory seems to us unproved; it leaves us 
a mangled Job, inferior to the present text both as literature 
and as philosophy; and we cannot but regret its adoption by 
Dr. Dillon, because his translation of the remnants of Job is 
nervous, clear, and often poetical. 

Mr. Aitken’s book is unpretentious but admirable. It forms 
one of a series of ‘Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private 
Students.’ The analysis of the poem is excellent, and the 
explanation of the arguments most helpful for its purpose. 


The Story of St. Paul: a Comparison of Acts and Epistles. By 
B. W. Bacon, D.D. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1905.) 
Price 6s. 

THis volume consists of a set of lectures delivered to University 

Extension students at Providence, R.I., and at New Haven, Con- 

necticut, in 1903, by Professor Bacon of Yale. They were doubtless 

very well adapted for their purpose, for they are smart and telling in 
style, they shew a good knowledge of recent literature on the subject, 
they popularize it in an interesting form, and, in the main, they give 

a true idea of St. Paul’s real work and of his relation both to the 

other Apostles and to our Lord Himself. A good specimen of Dr. 

Bacon’s work is his analysis of the factors which contributed to 

St. Paul’s conversion. These he regards as being four : the first, 

the physical heat of the desert operating upon St. Paul’s ecstatic 

temperament ; the second, his knowledge of the doctrines already 
held by the Christians, that Christ was the Son of Man, and that 

His death was a vicarious atonement for sin ; the third, his own 

sense of dissatisfaction and sinfulness, to which Romans vii. bears 

witness ; and the last, the active grace of the living Lord coming to 
succour His persecuted sufferers and to satisfy the hidden spiritual 
cravings of their persecutor. This statement recognizes well the 
combination of objective and subjective elements in the event, and, 
except that the influence of Stoic teaching in creating the sense of 
sin seems to us exaggerated, it may be heartily accepted. 
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But when the further question is asked whether such a temporary 
set of lectures was worth publishing in England, we must confess to 
serious doubts. In the first place, the space allowed by the neces- 
sary limitations of lectures is not enough to enable the writer to do 
justice to the subject-matter. His object is twofold: he first gives 
the story of St. Paul’s life as gathered from the Acts and Epistles, 
and then an outline of the Epistles as illustrating the main lines 
of St. Paul’s thought. Either of these alone would require the 
room here occupied by both together. In the first part the Acts 
is treated as a tradition whose parts are very unequal both in 
trustworthiness and completeness, written about twenty years after 
St. Paul’s death, in which the writer’s aim is not history, but the 
edification of his readers arid the defence of Christianity. He 
writes without adequate knowledge, often confusing distinct events, 
and throwing over the simple facts a halo of legend and vision and 
mythology which has to be put aside by the historian. This theory 
is assumed from the first and there is no trace of a real consideration 
of the objections to it. This is not a proper line for a popular 
treatise, nor one which is yet justified by the state of criticism. 

But it is especially with regard to the Epistles that this sense of 
undue compression is most felt. The treatment of 1, 2 Corinthians 
and Romans is most inadequate ; in fact it might be said that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is the only Epistle which is at all fully 
treated and on which any real light is thrown. Here we have very 
interesting suggestions of the way in which Oriental avatar doctrines, 
the Greek mysteries, and Jewish apocalypses may have contributed to 
the more mystical side of St. Paul’s Christology; yet even here we 
feel that the whole is crudely expressed, and as such may be mis- 
leading to the reader. And this is our second doubt about the 
wisdom of publication: the writer has not had time to make the 
necessary qualifications to his statements. Again and again we rebel 
against a positive statement of an hypothesis as though it were an 
ascertained fact ; we cry out for some qualifying adverb, some ‘ pro- 
bably,’ or ‘ possibly,’ or ‘if this reading be right,’ but these words are 
not in the writer’s vocabulary. Thus the teaching of Stoicism about 
sin is exaggerated, that of the Hebrew Scriptures unduly minimized 
in their effect upon St. Paul. Probably undue importance is attached 
to Jewish apocalyptic teaching ; and we have such a statement as 
this, that ‘Romans xvi. is the only real letter to Ephesus we possess,’ 
without the least hint that it is an open question whether it was ever 
addressed to Ephesus at all, without a hint of the very great pro- 
bability that the so-called letter to the Ephesians was addressed to 
Ephesus, among other Churches, or any discussion of the placeito 
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which 1 and 2 Timothy were sent. We must, we fear, add that 
there are many phrases and sentences which scarcely rise to the 
level of the dignity which English readers expect in dealing with 
such a theme. Such sentences as these —‘ Philip is on the very point 
of founding the Church at Ceesarea . . . when Luke breaks off from 
his source to introduce Peter and Cornelius in the nick of time. 
The really reckless ones were some unknown adherents of the 
radical Stephen ’(p. 84). ‘The zealots for the Law might pass votes 
and resolutions till domesday for all it mattered to Paul’ (p. 127). 
‘ However large a part thaumaturgy may have played, Simon Magus 
was no such “ Simple Simon” as Acts represents’ (p. 190). ‘It does 
not hurt a man to believe that there are as many devils around him 
as tiles on the housetop, so long as his faith in God makes him go 
his way and bid defiance to him’ (p. 324)—these, and they are not 
exceptional, are excellent fireworks to let off at an Extension meeting ; 
but they look cold and pale in the daylight, and are chilling to those 
who remember the theme which is under discussion. 


The Historic Christ. By T. A. Lacey. (London: Longmans, 
1905.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THESE lectures are interesting reading for those who wish to 
keep abreast of critical views on the New Testament but have 
not time to read the larger works. Mr. Lacey has set himself 
to the oft-tried task of getting behind the Scriptures to a por- 
traiture of the Christ preached by the Apostles and believed 
on by the disciples. He is conservative by nature, and reaches 
conservative conclusions ; but he is careful not to assume more 
than will be granted by the majority of critics, and he adopts a 
very cautious attitude on the authorship and historical accuracy 
of such books as the Fourth Gospel and the early chapters of 
the Acts. On one point—St. Paul’s knowledge of the events 
of our Lord’s life—he would allow much less than Dr. Knowling 
would claim in his Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. But his view 
of the relation of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Synoptic Gospels 
is striking and well worked out. To St. Paul the important 
thing was not the historical facts in our Lord’s life but their 
theological significance, the tremendous truth that the Eternal 
Son of God became Man for us men and for our salvation, died 
upon the Cross, and rose again the third day. This doctrinal 
presentation of the Saviour’s personality is the earliest portrait 
we possess; the Gospel picture is far later, even St. Mark’s 
natrative being in the judgement of all critics several years 
after the Pauline Epistles. Now, St. Mark’s picture is very 
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different ; there the person of Jesus is presented to us mainly 
on the human side, so that critics have delighted in pointing 
out the minute alterations in the narrative by which St. Matthew 
and St. Luke have endeavoured to bring into more prominence 
His Divinity. How are we to account for this difference ? 
Mr. Lacey suggests that St. Paul’s Christology may have resulted 
in an imperfect apprehension of our Lord’s Humanity on the 
part of his hearers, a tendency to conceive of the Incarnation 
as simply a theophany ; and that St. Mark’s Gospel was written 
with the definite purpose of correcting the mistake. 

This is certainly ingenious, and no doubt the author felt 
some satisfaction in carrying the fendenz hypothesis into new 
quarters, and fastening the accusation upon the one Gospel 
which has hitherto escaped. But, after all, there is no book 
which less resembles the ‘novel with a purpose’ than St. Mark. 
It is not simply in the Christology that St. Matthew and St. Luke 
shew signs of interpreting and amplifying it ; the second Gospel 
bears about it all the marks of a primitive narrative compiled 
with no idea beyond that of simply relating the facts ; it must 
be difference of temperament rather than of purpose that makes 
St. Mark’s portrait of the Saviour so different from St. Paul’s; but 
Mr. Lacey does right in reminding us that St. Paul’s was painted 
first. The chapters on the Johannine writings, the Resurrection, 
and the Ascension, do not add much to our information, though 
Mr. Lacey puts his points clearly and well. More interesting and 
instructive is his chapter on the Church and its relation to the 
Kingdom of God. 


II.—Patristic LITERATURE. 


Niceta of Remesiana, His Life and Works. By A. E. Burn, D.D. 
Rector of Handsworth and Prebendary of Lichfield. ‘Cam- 
bridge Patristic Texts.’ (Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1905.) Price gs. net. 

Nicera of Remesiana is practically a discovery of recent years. 

Little more than half a column is devoted to him in the Dictionary 

of Christian Biography, where we are told of the six books to 

neophytes ascribed to him by Gennadius that they are ‘all lost’ ; 
nor does the writer assign any other extant works to him. Yet 
now Dr. Burn is able to give us a complete edition of his writings, 
genuine and doubtful, with an Introduction of a hundred pages and 
more, describing with some fulness his life and work. The fact is 
that there has been a good deal of confusion between several persons 
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bearing names that are identical or nearly so, and treatises ascribed 
by various editors to Nicetas of Aquileia and Nicetius of Tréves are 
now given to Niceta of Remesiana, the friend of Paulinus of Nola, 
and hitherto chiefly known to us from the panegyrics contained in 
the latter’s hymns. 

The first person in recent years to rescue this Niceta from 
oblivion was Dom Morin, O.S.B., in an article in the Revue 
Bénédictine for February 1894, where it was suggested not only 
that a whole series of writings of uncertain authorship should be 
assigned to him, but also that he was actually the author of the 
greatest hymn of the Western Church, the Ze Deum laudamus. 
Dr. Burn is an enthusiastic follower of Dom Morin, and in this 
volume, which brings together previous studies of his on the same 
subject, he prints as genuine works of Niceta (1) a little treatise, 
De diversis appellationibus, on the different titles given to our 
Lord in the Gospels ; (2) so much as remains of the six books 
of ‘instructions’ referred to above, of which two books alone are 
complete, viz. the third, De ratione fidet et de Spiritu Sancto, and 
the fifth, De Symdolo ; (3) two interesting discourses, De vigiliis 
and De Psalmodiae bono ; and (4) the Ze Deum. Other works are 
included among the Ofera dudia, but with these we need not 
concern ourselves. 

Niceta himself is a person of considerable interest as a genuine 
missionary bishop of the fourth century, and we are very grateful 
to Dr. Burn for all that he has done to elucidate the facts of his life 
and the conditions under which he worked in remote Dacia, where 
his see lay. The introduction is a scholarly piece of work and 
shews careful research, adding considerably to our knowledge of the 
man and his labours ; but we confess that Dr. Burn’s methods of 
constructing a text leaves something to be desired. Yet, after all, the 
chief interest of the discovery of this forgotten ecclesiastic lies in 
the claim that he was the author of the Ze Deum. On this point 
Dr. Burn speaks without hesitation, not only including the famous 
hymn among the undoubted works, but throughout the Introduction 
assuming that the arguments in favour of his authorship (stated on 
pp. c-civ) are conclusive, and that the claim is established. He 
expresses a hope ‘that in time Niceta’s name will be a household 
word among the Christian congregations whose hearts are stirred in 
every generation by his matchless hymn of praise’ (p. xcviii). We 
cannot say, however, that we think that the last word has yet been 
said on the subject. After all, the positive evidence in favour of the 
claim now made is very slight indeed. Not a single ancient writer 
known to us directly asserts that Niceta of Remesiana was the author 
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of the hymn, though about ten manuscripts do assign it to a Niceta 
or Nicetus or Nicetius. But the name in one or other of its forms 
was far from being uncommon ; and in most of these instances there 
is nothing whatever to identify the person referred to beyond the fact 
that he was a bishop, while in one case certainly Nicetius of Tréves is 
mentioned, and in another Nicetus of Vienne. Asa matter of fact the 
identification of the author with Niceta of Remesiana rests largely 
on a conjecture which is more ingenious than convincing. In one 
eleventh-century) manuscript of the Irish book of hymns, belonging 
to the Franciscan convent in Dublin, edited by Dean Bernard for the 
Henry Bradshaw Society, a remarkable preface to the Ze Deum 
informs us that ‘ Neceta, coarb [i.e. successor] of Peter, made this 
canticle. In Rome now it’was made.’ And on this statement the 
main superstructure is built up! In the first place it is pointed out 
that in the description of Niceta in Gennadius the manuscripts vary 
between ‘Remesianae,’ ‘ Romatianiae,’ ‘Romaniciae,’ and‘{*‘Romanae 
— civitatis episcopus.’ Secondly, the inference is drawn that the author 
of the Irish preface to the hymn may have seen Niceta described as 
‘civitatis Romanae episcopus,’ and have been misled by it into fancying 
that he was a bishop of Rome, and thus have described him as 
‘coarb of Peter.’ Indeed, Dr. Burn goes so far as to say that ‘the 
copyist ad seen the inscription ‘civitatis Romanae episcopus.’ This 
is certainly not justified. Granted that he may have seen it ; but, 
after all, it is only an inference, and it appears to us a very doubtful 
ene. Neceta is probably really a variant of Anicetus, whose name 
is actually given in the form ‘ Niceta’ in the Laon catalogue of the 
early bishops of Rome,' nor does the ascription of the Ze Deum to 
this ‘ coarb of Peter’ really seem to merit more attention than the 
ascription of the Gloria in excelsis to St. Ambrose, or of the Qui- 
cungue vult to the Nicene Fathers, both of which are found in the 
very same manuscript of the Irish book of hymns! And yet on this 
conjectural identification of ‘ Neceta, coarb of Peter,’ with ‘ Niceta 
Remesianae (07 Romanae) civitatis episcopus’ the whole theory really 
rests, for the other points urged by Dr. Burn are certainly not strong 
enough to establish the authorship by themselves. 

It is true that Niceta wrote hymns, but so did St. Hilary 
(to whom also the Ze Deum has been ascribed) and many other 
persons. It is also claimed that the parallels to the Ze Deum in 
Niceta’s writings are ‘ sufficiently close to prove that his mind often 
worked on these lines,’ #.e. those which are supposed to be charac- 
teristic of the Ze Deum, and it is asserted that ‘apart from a definite 
quotation we cannot expect more.’ But when the parallels are 
1 Ap. Duchesne, L7b. Ponti. i. 22. 
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ta examined they are found to be really very slight and not worth much, 
ns and to one crucial phrase of the Ze Deum no parallel at all can be 
re cited. We refer to the expression ‘suscipere hominem.’ It is well 
ct : known that the range of this phrase in early ecclesiastical writers is 
i strictly limited, and its absence from the genuine writings of Niceta is 
he certainly significant. We find such phrases as ‘corpus suscepisse’ 
ly ‘ (p. 11), ‘ veri corporis assumptio’ (p. 15), ‘corporis assumptio’ (p. 41); 
ne ‘carnem suscepit humanam’ (p. 49), but the crucial ‘suscipere 
1g hominem’ never. This seems to us of real importance, and to point 
he to a different direction for the authorship. Lastly, we do not think 
ms that Dr. Burn is quite happy in the manner in which he deais 
‘is with the extraordinarily close parallels between the language of the 
se hymn and that of the ‘Contestationes,’ or prefaces, in the Gallican 
ue liturgy, which were first pointed out in the pages of this Review more 
ry than twenty years ago.! He dismisses them with the remark that 

as ‘these Prefaces are now regarded by many critics as belonging to the 
or fifth and sixth centuries, and only prove quotations of the hymn in Gaul, 
as where we know it was used from the fifth century. They do not point to 
1g a Gallican origin for the hymn, nor do they prove that Niceta was in- 
aS fluenced in his choice of phrase by his own Liturgy’ (p. cvi). 


No authorities are cited for these ‘ many critics,’ so we cannot tell 
what sort of a list Dr. Burn is prepared to furnish ; but even grant- 
ing that as now known the prefaces ‘ belong to the fifth and sixth 
centuries’ we should like to ask whether it is seriously contended 
that they were then a wholly new thing. If not, Dr. Burn’s inference 
will scarcely stand, for we do not imagine that he would really argue 
that in the Sanctus the Ze Deum is the original and the liturgy the 
borrower. He seems to have overlooked the fact that here we can 
establish to demonstration that it was the writer of the hymn who 
was ‘influenced in his choice of phrases’ by the liturgy ; and if 
this was the case in one instance it is certainly more natural to suppose 
that it was so in the other instances also than to imagine that in them 
the liturgy is quoting the hymn. We have thought it well to go 
into the whole question with some detail, because we cannot but 
regard it as a misfortune that so many scholars have rather hastily 
adopted Dom Morin’s ingenious conjecture, and that now in Dr. 
Burn’s edition the question of the authorship of the Ze Deum 
should practically be treated as a chose jugée by the inclusion of the 
mt hymn among the undoubted works of Niceta. A good deal more 
te research is required before the matter can be regarded as decided. 
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The Letters and other Remains of Dionysius of Alexandria. By 
C. L. Fertor, B.D. ‘Cambridge Patristic Texts.’ (Cam- 
bridge : at the University Press.) . Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Dionysius the Great, ‘Origenis valde insignissimus auditor,’ 
as Jerome calls him, is perhaps usually thought of in connexion 
with certain rather unphilosophical language as to the Divine 
Essence in opposition to the Sabellians, which was challenged 
by Dionysius of Rome and gave rise to difficulties in the Arian 
controversy ; and his fame has suffered a little in consequence. 
Yet it is clear that in his own day he exercised a powerful influence 
in affairs over a wide area by means of his letters, and the readi- 
ness with which his authority was cited in support of arguments 
is a testimony to the reputation which he enjoyed. Of the 
value and extent of his work as an exegete the fragmentary 
nature of the ‘Remains,’ and the possibility of confusion in their 
ascription, make it difficult to speak: but as a controversialist 
he seems to have exhibited a fairness of mind and equability 
of temper which have not always characterized theological 
disputants, and Dr. Bright calls his debate with the Millen- 
arians of Arsinoe ‘one of the very best specimens of ancient 
controversy.’ 

In these circumstances the collection of the ‘ Remains’ 
from all sources into a volume of the ‘Cambridge Patristic 
Texts’ illustrated by Notes and Introduction will be welcomed 
by students of ecclesiastical history. If some of Mr. Feltoe’s 
grammatical notes seem a little elementary, the references to 
modern works on the other hand by Harnack, Holl, Bardenhewer, 
Benson, Allard, etc., will be found useful and suggestive by 
younger students for further discussion of questions raised, 
while scholars will be grateful for the inclusion of Mr. McLean’s 
Syriac text of the letter De Baptismate (Eus. H. E. vii. 4-5), the 
use made of the evidence of papyri for the language, and the 
valuable notes by Dr. Henry Jackson on the treatise De Natura. 

Having said so much, we feel bound to call attention to 
certain defects which should be remedied in a second edition. 
The editing seems to have been done with some haste and lack 
of judgement, and the book is by no means free from inaccuracies. 
For the Greek text of the Letters contained in Eusebius’ History 
Mr. Feltoe has been able to consult the proof-sheets of the forth- 
coming second volume of Dr. Schwartz’ edition in the Berlin 
series. Unfortunately he has felt obliged to retain Heinichen’s 
notation, and has burdened his critical apparatus with a number 
of more or less worthless MSS. and lections which Dr, Schwartz 
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in his first volume rightly set aside. This is the more to be 
regretted, since in some cases an air of fictitious importance 
is given to a reading of no real value, while in others we are 
left to conjecture what the best MSS. actually read, presumably 
owing to want of space. For the extracts from Dionysius in 
the Praeparatio Evangelica, Dr. Gifford’s text and apparatus 
have been used as a basis, but in several cases where the former 
is departed from there is nothing whatever to shew whether 
this is done intentionally or by a slip: ¢g. p. 143 xara plow: 
kata rHv piow, MSS. Gifford; p. 145 dyovow: érdéyovow, Giff. 
rightly; p. 148 dvevdéxros : dvevedixros, Giff.; 7b. 1. 14 adrod: 
éavrod Gifford. It is irritating in a critical edition to find MSS. 
cited as authorities without any means of identification : e.g. p. 130 
the important Codex Bononiensis (the number of which is of 
course given by Dr. Gifford), or p. 62 ‘ a Vatican MS.’ ; while the 
text of the Letter of Dionysius of Rome against the Sabellians 
is based, we are told, ‘on that of Routh, who quotes the read- 
ings of Codex Regius (number not given) on the authority of 
Montfaucon.’ Nor can Migne’s reprint be regarded as a satis- 
factory basis for the text of exegetical fragments. The refer- 
ences to Cramer’s Catena on pp. 251-2 are to the wrong volumes 
in three cases out of four. On p. 252 (iii. 1) Mr. Feltoe has 
apparently been misled by a misprint in Cramer’s Index Auct- 
orum : in Cramer’s ¢ext the extract on St. James is not assigned 
to Dionysius at all, and the only identification of the fragment 
which he gives is in the supplementary list of readings of Cois. xxv., 
which assigns it to Origen. In the next extract it is only the 
latter half of the quotation (p. 253, ll. 4 ff.), and not the whole, 
which is assigned to Dionysius by Cramer. The citation of 
the Catena reading on p. 190 is inexact. On p.143 (critical note) 
for airoparov read airoudtwv. The book is furnished with useful 
indices, but we would venture to suggest that, in the ‘ Index of 
Biblical Quotations,’ some means should be adopted for dis- 
tinguishing the passages cited by Dionysius from those referred 
to by the editor in the notes! 


The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome’s Version of the Chronicle 
of Eusebius reproduced in Collotype. With an Introduction 
by J. K. FotHertncHam, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1905.) Price £2 Ios. net. 

Tuts edition of the oldest Latin MS. in the Bodleian Library 

is a credit alike to editor and publishers. The collotype plates 


are clear and of a good tone; the Introduction (occupying sixty- 
N2 
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five pages) is a sound and careful piece of work ; and the manu- 
script is worthy of the labour which has been bestowed upon it. 
It is the earliest MS. of Jerome’s Chronicle which is approxi- 
mately complete, its only rival being the Fleury fragments (now 
divided between Paris, Leyden, and Rome), which were recently 
published in facsimile by Professor Traube. The Chronicle is, 
from its structure, peculiarly difficult to represent adequately 
by a collation, and it is therefore of special importance that the 
best MSS. of it should be accessible in photographic reproduc- 
tions. The publication of the Oxford and Fleury MSS. lays 
the indispensable foundation ; and if to these could be added 
reproductions of the St. Amand and British Museum volumes, 
the future editor of Eusebius would be very well provided with 
the most important materials for his work. 

Mr. Fotheringham gives full descriptions of the older MSS. 
of the Chronicle, and a careful analysis of the evidence thence 
derivable as to its original form. This analysis is, in a sense, 
based upon Schoéne’s work, since most of the problems connected 
with the Chronicle are therein raised and discussed ; but it is 
a fresh examination of these problems in the light of a very 
thorough acquaintance with the MSS., and it corrects Schéne in 
many points. Perhaps the weakest part of the Introduction is the 
treatment of purely palzographical questions. Mr. Fothering- 
ham argues that the marginal notes, which are written in a 
sloping hand, are by the same scribe as the main text, because 
sloping characters appear also in corrections and in crowded 
passages throughout the MS. Corrections, of course, would prove 
nothing, since they could not be assumed to be by the original 
scribe ; while in all the instances which are quoted (p. 24) of the 
occurrence of sloping characters in uncorrected pages, the hand 
(if the facsimile is to be trusted at all) is clearly not that of the 
sloping marginalia. It does not seem at all probable that the 
marginalia were written by the original scribe ; but there is no 
reason to assign them to a substantially later date. Whether 
Mr. Fotheringham, following Prof. Traube, is right as against 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson and Mr. G. F. Warner in assigning 
the whole body of the text to one scribe rather than to two, 
may be doubted ; it is not merely a matter of a difference between 
a small hand and a large, but of a slight difference in the character 
of the hands. These criticisms, however, relate to matters of 
minor importance, and do not affect the substantial value of 
Mr. Fotheringham’s work. On the question of date, Mr. 
Fotheringham and Dr. Traube may well be right in placing the 
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MS. in the fifth rather than in the sixth century; though Mr. 
Fotheringham himself regards Prof. Traube’s main argument for 
thisdateasunsound. The fact is that our knowledge of the dates 
of early Latin uncials is still very precarious; but this MS. cer- 
tainly has a great appearance of age. 

Mr. C. H. Turner was to have written a chapter on the 
history of the MS., but has substituted an elaborate appendix 
on the life and works of Jean du Tillet, who owned the MS. in 
the sixteenth century. Like all Mr. Turner’s work, it is a very 
thorough piece of research, and displays great knowledge of 
forgotten books and bookmen ; but its connexion with the MS. 
of the Chronicle is very slight, and one is tempted to question 
whether the promised history of the MS. could not have been 
written without any greater expenditure of time and trouble. 

With the progress of photography, reproductions of entire 
MSS. at prices which are not prohibitive are becoming increasingly 
feasible. In this connexion attention may be called to some 
very cheap reproductions of MSS. on a reduced scale which have 
recently appeared in France. In many cases a reduced fac- 
simile is all that is necessary for practical purposes, and is very 
much cheaper than one of full size. 


Some Letters of St. Bernard. Selected by F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 
(London: John Hodges, 1904.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Tuis volume contains a selection of sixty-six of St. Bernard’s Letters, 

reprinted from Dr. Eales’ well-known translation. The intention of 

placing within popular reach examples of Bernard’s correspondence 

for the advantage of those to whom Dr. Eales’ large and costly 
volumes are not easily accessible is admirable. But we cannot say 
that sufficient attention has been bestowed upon the editing. There 
is no table to shew what numbering the letters bear in the complete 
collections, yet the notes retain the original numberings. It is not 
conducive to popular use or to clearness that Letter 49, c. 9 (p. 50, 
note), should refer, not to Letter 49 in the present selection, but to 
Letter 49 in the complete edition. In fact, the notes appear to have 
been transferred bodily to the present issue without revision. The note 
on p. 128 speaks of a letter by Thurstan ‘ which we have taken from 
the Monasticon Anglicanum and placed after those of St. Bernard.’ 
But this letter is not contained in Dr. Gasquet’s pages. The history 
of the note is curious. It is copied from Dr. Eales’ edition (i. 330). 
Dr. Eales translated it from Mabillon,' who gives the letter referred 


1 Migne, P. Z., vol. 182, p. 228. 
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to in Appendix, p. 697, as Ep. cpxc. But while Dr. Eales adopted 
the note he altered the numbering. Consequently Letter cpxc in 
the latter does not correspond with the reference in the former. 
What Dr. Eales did with the letter to which the note refers is not 
obvious. But what 7s obvious is that Dr. Gasquet has removed the 
note into an environment in which it has nosense. Ina similar way 
we are referred in the text of p. 250 to Letter v. 21, but the reference 
is not to any letter in the present volume. The arrangement of 
Dr. Eales’ edition left much to be desired, but this system of 
transference is still more complicated. We cannot help regarding 
these as serious defects in an edition of this kind. 

As to the selection itself, it has been carefully made. An 
Anglican naturally rejoices to find Bernard’s famous letter on the 
Immaculate Conception (p. 300) included in a Roman editor’s choice, 
as fairness of mind demanded. The profoundly spiritual passage on 
the stages of religious progress in the love of God (p. 202) is one of 
the finest which the book contains. But Bernard’s varied interests, 
versatility, quaint utterances, depth of insight and vast range of 
correspondence, from the heresies of Abelard to the little jealousies 
of religious houses, from the obscure devout to kings and popes, 
are well illustrated in this little selection. 


III.—HIstTory. 


Western Europe in the Fifth Century. Western Europe in the 
Eighth Century and Onward. By E. A. FREEMAN. Two 
volumes. (London: Macmillan, 1904.) Price ros. each, net. 


THESE two volumes are described by their editor, Mr. Scott 
Holmes, as an aftermath. The work of Professor Freeman was 
done long ago, his harvest reaped, and his life written, and 
written at considerable length. The fragments which now reach 
us are published more or less on the authority of Professor York 
Powell, Freeman’s successor, who undertook to see them through 
the press, and was himself cut off by death before the work was 
done. One-half of the first volume he had revised for the press, 
the rest was all in the rough. Mr. Scott Holmes succeeded to 
the task. He did not know what Freeman had intended; he 
had never discussed the books even with York Powell, and at 
least in the case of the second volume he had not even Freeman’s 
MSS. to guide him; merely rough proof. Still, he gave a scanty 
leisure to the work, and we are thankful for the volumes. 
Freeman’s reputation was made long before his death. His 
conception of history was fixed, as was his conception of ortho- 
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graphy. There was a faint note of pedantry perhaps in the 
former ; the latter was frankly pedantic. ‘Skylla,’ for example, 
in one of these volumes, would convey little to the English reader, 
but for the immediate vicinity of Charybdis, which no conscience 
(unless it were Sir Isaac Pitman’s) could transmute. ‘ Chlotachar’ 
no doubt, is more learned and more correct than ‘ Lothair,’ 
which has Disraelian suggestions but is otherwise a much more 
comfortable name. It might be said that a man’s spelling is 
a doubtful index to his mind, but one feels that in the case of 
an author there may after all be a hint for the reader when such 
a word as the familiar ‘Scylla’ is re-modelled. It is something 
like a warning that what follows is for specialists, and on the 
whole Freeman’s work was for these. His style has not the 
charm, nor his reflection the depth, which would make his writing 
‘a possession for ever.’ That, however, was the ideal of a former 
age; to-day ‘Skylla’ is ‘the badge of all’ his ‘ tribe.’ 

Mr. Scott Holmes offers us the second volume with the 
plea that it is ‘a substantial contribution to our knowledge 
of the West of Europe in the eighth century.’ The volume is 
a String of fragments. Freeman wrote the chapters or sections 
as the fancy took him, and death carried him off midway. 
Strictly speaking, ‘there is no beginning to this volume. We 
plunge into the failures of Grimoald, and the account of the rise 
of the House of the Karlings which was to precede the present 
opening is wanting. At page 18 comes another gap; on page 28 
the last Saracen wars of Charles Martel drop out, and on page 48 
the section on the last days of Charles Martel is likewise missing. 
Later on, Pippin’s death is represented by a headline, and without 
a word we pass over a century. The result is that the book is 
not one for the general reader ; it is a work of reference for the 
student. As such it would have been greatly improved if Mr. 
Scott Holmes had sprinkled dates with a more lavish hand, and if 
there were fewer misprints in both volumes. 

The volume upon the fifth century is more consecutive, and 
it has a central idea. In consequence it is much more attractive 
to the reader. The theme is to shew how the history of England 
was differentiated from the history of France from the first. 
Britain was never so thoroughly Romanized as Gaul. The 
Britons ‘never became Romans in habits, speech, and feeling, 
like the great mass of the people of Gaul and Spain. The fact 
that the British tongue is still spoken in Britain is of only less 
moment than the fact that the English tongue is spoken.’ Thus, 
there came a moment when it could be said that the Romans 
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had gone away from Britain, while the same could never have 
been said of Gaul unless the whole population had gone. The 
Celtic people, left to themselves, made a long and stubborn 
resistance to the Saxon invader, while the Roman in Gaul sub- 
mitted to Goth and Frank. The Saxon found no Roman and 
fought no Roman, and never was Romanized. The Goth and 
the Frank became Romans. As Greece had submitted to Rome 
long before and then ‘ taken her captor captive,’ so Rome made 
the moral conquest of Frank and Goth. ‘The Goth came; he 
passed away ; but he left the land thoroughly Roman. He left 
it more Roman than he found it.’ 

There is great darkness over the story of the invaders in the 
West, but here and there are rifts in the clouds, and we have 
glimpses that leave us less forlorn. We have patches of sunlight 
on great figures, on characters that made epochs. Thus in the 
cell of Jerome at Bethlehem an old soldier from Narbonne told 
Orosius the historian what King Atawulf had said—how he had 
dreamed of overthrowing the Roman power and sitting on the 
seat of the Czsars, and how Rome’s rule of law had impressed 
itself upon him and he had given up his dream to maintain that 
law which alone could uphold the world. What a commentary 
on Virgil’s—Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento! The 
old thought is echoed by Claudian—hujus pacificis debemus 
mortbus, etc.; but Atawulf is the finer scholar. Then there is the 
romance of Placidia, and many another snatch of story, full of 
life, seen for a moment and lost again. This volume at least 
has its appeal and will be read with interest. 


A History of England in Six Volumes. Edited by C. W. C. 
OmAN. Vol. II. ‘England under the Normans and Ange- 
vins. By H. W. C. Davis, of Balliol College, Oxford. 
(London: Methuen and Co., 1905.) Price ros. 6d. net. 

The Political History of England. In twelve volumes. Edited 
by W. Hunt and R. L. Poore. Vol. II. ‘ The History of 
England from the Norman Conquest to the death of John.’ 
By GrEoRGE Burton ADAMs, Professor of History in Yale 
University. (London: Longmans, 1905.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE books before us illustrate the difference which one 
would expect to find between an English and an American 
writer. Professor Adams is simple, straightforward, and clear ; 
he has made thorough use of the best modern authorities, 
especially of Sir James Ramsay and Miss Norgate, and he 
seldom travels far heyond their sphere; he can utilize well 
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quotations from a few chroniclers, and can press into his service 
many, but not all, of the theories of Liebermann, Maitland, 
Round, and Vinogradoff. But he has not caught the medieval 
spirit itself, and he is quite incapable of explaining that spirit 
to us. When it comes to theological antiquities, civic antiqui- 
ties, or legal antiquities, he touches on them all with a some- 
what heavy stroke or two, but never really gets at their real 
significance: e.g. he devotes two lines to the protoplasmic com- 
munal movement in Le Mans, 1072, to which Mr. Davis devotes 
two pages at least. The result is a ‘safe book to put into the 
hands of young people ’—but little more. 

Mr. Davis, on the contrary, writes, as an earnest Fellow of 
Balliol should write, with the fear of the English Historica! 
Review, the fear of the great tradition of Stubbs and Gardiner, 
before his eyes. Everything is based directly on original authori- 
ties, and chapter and verse given for everything. The appen- 
dices are full of elaborate learning; even the index shews the 
most scrupulous care. The training of the Ecole des Chartes is 
manifest in every line. But we think there are few things more 
misleading than a mass of comparable contemporary accounts 
of the same matter, especially when they happen to be written 
by medieval monks ; and, if Mr. Davis errs, he errs in assuming 
that somehow or other the truth about everything is ascertain- 
able from these sources. It is a hard thing to say, but it seems 
to us sometimes as if Mr. Davis failed to see the wood on account 
of the number of the trees. When he gets into a clearing or 
advances along an open ride in the wood, he is pretty sure to 
make some good practice with his gun: e.g. his chapter on ‘ The 
Old Order and the New, 1124-1154,’ is quite excellent. He is 
at his best on the social side, and the theological side; he does 
grasp the medieval spirit so far as a modern can grasp it. His 
preface is, above all, original and clear; and perhaps the best 
point in the book is made when he shews how the ‘ battle of 
Hastings avenged the fall of the Roman Empire.’ But his 
legal antiquities are not quite so happily treated as his social 
points. One would like, somehow, to insist that all historians 
should have some legal training; one may be quite sure there 
would be less of ‘ Actonismus ’ among them if they had. 

That we are unable to agree with a great many conclusions 
drawn by Mr. Davis is perhaps our fault; but we think it is 
our duty to protest against the very frequent use of the word 
‘democracy.’ Mr. Davis speaks of it not only as if it were a 
medizval ideal, but even as if it were a working factor in 
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medieval life. Now we know that modern democracy has 
imbibed many medieval ideas, such as ‘no taxation without 
representation,’ the jury system, &c. But surely the ideal for 
which everyone—barons, burghers, Churchmen alike—fought, 
and intrigued, and paid in the Middle Ages was not democracy 
at all, but PRIVILEGE. To exclude one’s neighbour from any 
equality with oneself is not a democratic ideal; but that is 
what nearly every medieval town strove to do. Moreover, 
Mr. Davis’ notion that the infantile gambols of the monster 
in the French communes are more serious or important 
than the order and routine of Henry I.’s government is rather 
too much for us. Still more strangely, Mr. Davis puts 
Simon de Montfort back on the pedestal from which the great 
French historian, M. Bémont, has recently hurled him, and 
he becomes again the ‘champion of democracy.’ Mr. Davis 
is here, we think, clearly in the wrong. Simon, he tells us, 
disliked the first provisional government (of 1258) because it 
was too oligarchical. He forgets that the second (Simon’s own 
of 1264) practically created an oligarchy (of three persons 
vaguely responsible to a still more vague ‘communitas’) at 
which Venetian senators would have gasped. The fact is that 
Mr. Davis has so steeped himself in the monastic admirers of 
Simon that he has lost his sense of proportion; and, as 
Simon is certainly not admirable for any other trait in his 
character or event in his life, it follows that he must have been 
a democrat. Mr. Davis forgets that in the thirteenth century 
everyone who opposed an extravagant or foolish king was 
regarded by his contemporaries as a saint and a hero. He even 
contrasts Edward I. unfavourably with Simon. Now, with all 
reverence for the shade of the great Bishop of Oxford, we ven- 
ture to think that Simon, with all his cleverness and enthusiasm, 
was mainly a self-seeking adventurer, who chanced to hit upon 
expedients adopted later as integral parts of our Constitution. 

A few details call for notice. Mr. Davis is a little scanty on 
Domesday : so is Mr. Adams; but there is a precision and even a 
netteté about the latter’s account which is pleasing, though it is 
evident that he has never read Vinogradoff’s last work (Growth 
of the Manor, esp. p. 229). Both writers omit all real account 
of the castle-building in the Conqueror’s reign; and this is 
remarkable in the case of Mr. Davis, who otherwise has a ‘ keen 
eye for country.’ A good discussion of what a Norman castle 
was, and how many castles were of stone before 1086, and 
when concentric arts were learned, would have been worth 
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more than the two pages on Lanfranc’s theology. But not 
even Chiteau-Gaillard rouses Mr. Davis’ enthusiasm—at least 
he omits all account of Lacy’s noble resistance there in 1204, 
the fiercest resistance toasiege in the Middle Ages. He is unjust 
also to Henry I., whom he dismisses with Rufus as a ‘ dull, 
conservative opportunist.’ Mr. Adams is really more just, 
though perhaps he errs on the other side when he belittles 
Henry II. in comparison with his grandfather (‘he struck out 
no new way either for himself or for England,’ p 257). But 
as for Mr. Davis’ Anselm we protest again and again. He tells 
us that ‘no man was less likely to involve the Church in a quarrel 
with the State.’ He forgets that his original authorities were 
monks. Mr. Davis seems positively disappointed when nationality 
triumphs at the Compromise of Bec. Even Gregory VII. is a 
‘lover of righteousness and a hater of iniquity’: he called himself 
so, we know, but who else ever did ? 

We are glad that, after a graceless questioning of the motives 
of St. Margaret, he restores to her her title (p. 121) of which he 
had previously deprived her. The question whether the Pope 
did or did not declare openly for Stephen is rather passed by 
(p. 155). No word of blame is meted out to the Churchmen 
for the calm way in which they utilized the nineteen years of 
anarchy for land-and-privilege-grabbing of every sort. In his 
admirable account of the Becket quarrel Mr. Davis suddenly 
skips four fateful years (1166-1170), and Mr. Adams is almost 
equally short about them ; but these were just the years when 
Henry’s diplomacy was most active in Italy and in Germany, 
and in which Alexander’s amazing wrigglings were displayed 
most clearly. Hubert Walter is described on p. 323 as ‘ utterly 
guiltless of all culture, and incapable of expressing himself in 
Latin,’ and yet on p. 324 as possibly the author of the lawbook 
which goes by Glanville’s name! Was not Henry III. ‘ Henry 
of Winchester,’ not ‘of Windsor,’ as Mr. Davis calls him ? 
The absolution of the English from their oath of fealty by Pandulf 
in John’s presence—Pandulfus vero discessit, et transfretavit, as 
was perhaps only prudent under the circumstances—is omitted. 
Now, really, does Mr. Davis mean that even John was a sort 
of instructed Whig? On p. 380 he says that John sought to 
‘ widen the basis of the Great Council’ because he found it con- 
venient in 1215 to summon four men from every shire. He 
thinks ‘ these delegates were expected to act as spokesmen of 
the non-feudal classes.’ We think John expected to get money 
from the said delegates, and doubtless more conveniently than 
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by sending round to each county court. The Charter barons 
are even scolded because they ignored this noble democratic 
precedent. So tender is Mr. Davis of his Popes that he thinks 
Innocent cancelled the Charter because he ‘ misunderstood ’ it. 
We think he understood it only too well; it spelt the ominous 
word ‘ nationality,’ of which Popes were ever the mortal foes. 
Mr. Davis is the first English writer to do justice to the noble 
character of William Marshall, and the first to see that Grosse- 
teste’s principles were really as subversive of government as 
Wiclif’s or the Pope’s. He makes, however, an unfortunate 
slip when he illustrates the growth of borough independence 
from the case of Bury St. Edmund’s; for Bury had then no 
charter—witness the horrible events there in 1381. 

Finally, we have something very serious to say about the 
maps in both these volumes. A// in both are on such a small 
scale as to be almost worthless. Mr. Adams offends the less 
because he has only two; but while from the second of these 
(the date being 1185) he omits Gisors, Chiteau-Gaillard, Mantes, 
Domfront, Bures, Arcques, Lillebonne, Harfleur, he boldly gives 
Toulouse and Auvergne to Aquitaine, though in the text he is 
careful to note the doubtfulness of their titles. Mr. Davis does 
precisely the same as regards these two counties. His book is 
full of little maps, one (on p. 7) so shockingly printed that it is 
impossible to read the names without a magnifying-glass. This 
map has xo scale of miles! nor ‘visible sign of the author or 
authority.’ It purports to delineate the campaign of 1066—1.e. 
William’s march on London. WNo route is marked at all. With 
regard to the map on p. 167, ‘ England and Wales, to illustrate the 
Anarchy,’ the Anarchy itself was not darker. It is simply and 
honestly illegible. In ‘France, showing the principal fiefs ’ 
(p. 147), we search in vain for the ‘ great border fief of Belléme’ 
(see pp. 31 and 114). We search in vain for Mantes, Tinche- 
brai, Harfleur, Coutances, for either St. Valery, for Lillebonne, 
Jumiéges, &c. But there is a great expanse of Spain and of 
Germany to comfort us. The real humour of this map, how- 
ever, is three new islands in mid-Channel, about half-way between 
Dieppe and Newhaven. The Admiralty must revise their charts 
at once ; and we shall certainly cross by Calais next time, for 
who knows what may happen if printers are to be allowed to 
treat the sea thus ? We suppose that these islands are blots 
of printer’s ink on the plate; but the result is ridiculous and 
should not have been allowed to appear. The map of Palestine 
does not mention Richard’s castle of ‘ Blanche-Garde’ ; and it is 
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not for want of room—there are only nineteen names on the 
map. Those of the ‘ Barons’ War’ are so small as to be useless. 
The best map in the book is that of the ‘Monastic Revival,’ and 
the two maps at the end of the volume are fair. 


The Letters of John Hus, with Introductions and Explanatory Notes. 
By H. B. Workman andR. M. Pore. (London: Hodderand 
Stoughton, 1904.) Price 6s. 


In the latter half of the last century ‘ nationalism ’ once more became a 
force in politics, and that on its uglier side. The Dual Empire has 
its Czechs and Magyars; central Europe its Pan-Germans; and 
Great Britain its ‘Celtic fringe.’ But we are apt to overlook 
altogether the part which ‘nationalism’ has played in the life of the 
Church ; and here again as an ugly factor, ‘The schisms of Eastern 
Christendom, as once between Melchite and Jacobite, so now 
between Orthodox, Armenian, Copt and East-Syrian, follow the 
lines, alike in origin and continuance, less of religious difference than 
of racial cleavage. Our own, too, is a National Church, and has its 
rights. But it is difficult to assert rights without distracting atten- 
tion from duties; and most difficult, while pressing the claims of 
a National-Church, to avoid the fallacy that it exists, not as an 
integral part of the Catholic Church, but merely as the religious 
establishment of the nation to voice its ever-changing religious ideals. 

If for no other purpose than to illustrate the ravages of an ‘intense 
nationalism ’ on Christian unity, the Zetters of Hus, which have been 
translated by Mr. Pope and supplied with introductions by Mr. 
Workman, would be a valuable addition to the series of original 
sources which have, of late years, been rendered accessible. We 
congratulate Mr. Pope on his translation—a difficult task. The 
Latin of Hus was a sort of fasois : and, like the suspects who wrote 
‘Babylon’ for ‘Rome’ in apostolic epistles and apocalypses, Hus 
was often intentionally obscure. There are, indeed, flies in the oint- 
ment: pulpit vulgarisms such as ‘the sixteenth of Luke’; historical 
solecisms, such as ‘the Apostolic Seat,’ and ‘ Marchionate’ for 
‘ Marquisate’ or ‘ Margraviate’; and what are, perhaps, traces of 
nationalism, not ecclesiastical but linguistic, in the translator’s 
difficulties as to ‘would’ and ‘should.’ But these are trifles; and 
we thank Mr. Pope for an otherwise readable translation of this 
important and interesting series of letters. 

Mr. Workman’s introduction and notes form a considerable addition 
in bulk to the text, and the references alone were no light task. 
Hus was not free from the vice of his age, a prolific display of 
authorities set out in a stream of second-hand quotations, cited 
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memoriter. We know that Hus drew upon Wycliffe, but Mr, 
Workman improves upon Loserth by shewing that both drew upon 
the Decretum of Gratian. Hus’ quotations, therefore, of Scripture 
and the Fathers may often have been third-hand—so merely tradi- 
tional, in fact, as to be quite unscientific, though Hus be revered as 
the second protestant and “historical” theology accounted a purely 
protestant domain. ‘The tracking out of these quotations,’ says the 
editor, ‘has involved hours of labour.’ We can well believe it, and 
are proportionately grateful. But to some of his own assertions and 
references we feel bound to take exception. ‘ Aug. (ed. Maur, 168s),’ 
for example, is a curious way of citing the edition of St. Augustine 
by the Benedictines ‘e congregatione S. Mauri.’ To quote Bede 
from a Cologne edition of 1612 and then add ‘eds. Migne and 
Giles’ does not assist the student to speedy verification ; while the 
note on ‘accidie,’ viz. ‘Cassian, Zmstits. x. ; Aquinas, UL. ii. q. 35 ; 
Paget, Spirit of Discipline,” looks second-hand. We have only to 
contrast Mr. Brightman’s note on the ‘seven capital sins’ in his 
edition of the Preces Privatae of Lancelot Andrewes, to see the 
difference between unworkmanlike and scholarly work. The former 
does not come well from an editor who is very hard on his hero for 
what we now call the crime of plagiarism. ‘The medizval conscience,’ 
he observes, ‘in the matter of plagiarism was curiously lax.’ Was it ? 
Was there even any conscious plagiarism? For would it not be 
historically true to say that till the Reformation there was very little 
idea of literary property ? that it was a conception which came in with 
other phases of individualism, protestantism in religion, competition 
in commerce, nationalism in politics, and the like? One may fairly 
doubt whether it is just to accuse the medizevalist of plagiarism. 

The offence, in short, is not plagiarism but medizevalism ; and 
the editor’s point of view is but too obvious. It betrays him into 
unbalanced statements, which shew that for lack of sympathy he 
does not quite understand the other side. He is, in intention, quite 
fair. He does not blink Hus’ ‘intense nationalism.’ He admits 
that ‘the central position of Wyclifism springs from the further 
position that character,’ not appointment, ‘makes office.’ But he 
merely adds, ‘the whole position, of course, was absolutely incom- 
patible with Romanism.’ For that reason, no doubt, it is dear to 
Protestantism. But Wycliffe saw what Hus, and apparently Hus’ 
editor, have not seen, that it is equally fatal to civil society, where 
appointment must be respected or, in Wycliffe’s phrase, ‘ Deus dedet 
obedire diabolo.’ We miss all that in Mr. Workman’s note ; and the 
omission indicates a lack of sympathy with the Catholic—not neces- 
sarily Roman—point of view sufficient to enable him to write with 
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understanding about it. We do not quarrel with him or with anyone 
because he has a standpoint. A standpoint, even when it is not our 
own, we recognize as a qualification, not a hindrance, for writing 
history. And if Mr. Workman’s readers will allow for his, they will 
find themselves possessed of much new material for a sound estimate 
of the work of Hus. 


John Knox and the Reformation. By ANDREW LANG. (Long- 
mans, 1905). Price ros. 6d. net. 

Mary Stuart. By FLORENCE A. MAccunN. (Methuen, n. d.). 
Price ros. 6d. net. 


It is well that we have a writer of such grace and lucidity as 
Mrs. Maccunn to interpret Mr. Lang to the ordinary reader. 
For Mr. Lang, as the output of his vast literary labours 
and, alas! his years increase, also becomes more and more 
allusive, and we had almost said ‘ crabbed.’ His is the cult of 
the italic and the inverted comma. We are, of course, expected 
to understand every allusion made in this fashion; but in 
truth one often does not know whether he is quoting the words 
of the person he is describing or the refrain of some Border 
ballad which is running in his own head. And, as he is above 
the detail of giving chapter and verse for some of his more recon- 
dite allusions, the reader is often in the dark. 

Mr. Lang’s book is, however, stuffed with matter. It is a 
reasoned and successful attempt to convict Knox out of his own 
mouth (7.e. from his own ‘ History’) not only of suppressio veri 
but also of suggestio falsi. That Knox was great, disinterested, 
pious, fervent, and of excellent and even genial private character, 
he makes no attempt to deny, and even adds proof of the same. 
But that he was not free from those Machiavellian vices which 
‘make for sovereign power’ (chi lo fanno regnare), Mr. Lang 
offers still more ample proof. He could be as unjust as Thomas 
Cromwell, as illogical in his injustice as Henry VIII., as false as 
Elizabeth, when it came to a matter of statecraft. He had the 
task of making the worse appear the better cause, and he went 
at it manfully and unscrupulously. That he never saw his 
own ‘History’ in print—an excuse which Mr. Lang partially 
admits for him—seems to us a small matter. We do not believe 
that he would seriously have altered his wicked slander of the 
heroic and merciful Regent, Mary Guise, or his account of the 
riot at Perth which inaugurated the career of the Kirk. It is 
with these matters, as seen through Knoxian spectacles that Mr. 
Lang chiefly deals, and he shews most admirably that behind 
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the prophet of the Reformation lay not only the ‘ Border Scot 
of the age of the blood-feud’ but also the sharp pettifogging 
notary: that ‘ he who never feared the face of man’ (as Morton 
said of him on his death) was quite ready to run away, and did 
in fact always run away, when his own skin was in danger. The 
point which we think Mr. Lang has failed to substantiate is that 
at Knox’s door is to be laid all the subsequent tyranny and 
persecution in which the Kirk indulged, even down to and after 
the massacre of Philiphaugh. It is admitted that Knox at the 
height of his power did not cause anyone to be put to death 
for religion ; and we think that it is a poor argument to advance 
against this, that the Catholics in Scotland were in that period 
(1558-1568) so worthless that no one of them offered himself 
for martyrdom. One is rather tempted to say that Knox’s bark 
was worse than his bite. He loved to ‘gar the pulpit flee’ with 
the vehemence of his denunciations of the ‘ bloody idolaters’ 
and the ‘rotten’ and ‘ stinking’ Mass, to call either of the Maries 
Jezebel or Athaliah as it suited his case; and he bullied his 
Queen till it was no wonder that she said ‘Yon man gart me 
greit and grat never tear himself: I will see gif I can gar him 
greit.’ But, while we believe that Mary would cheerfully have 
sent Knox to the stake or the gallows if she had had the power, 
Knox did not when he had the power send her to the block, 
(we mean in June-July, 1567). He seems, in fact, to have stood 
aside from Scottish politics after the murder of Riccio, the last 
great event in which he was undoubtedly ‘ art and part.’ 

One of the most interesting things in the book is the proof 
of the distrust of Knox entertained by Calvin and by the French 
Protestants. The Knoxian Church would hardly have been 
Calvinistic in all respects: its founder might even, we think, 
have compounded for a closer union with England by accepting 
a good many of the ‘rags and dregs of the scarlet woman’ still 
practised by the Elizabethan Church, although he was exceedingly 
fond of denouncing the same. Knox never, for instance, faced 
the question of the Royal supremacy; the state of things 
which he contemplated was ‘ one in which the civil power shall 
be entirely and absolutely of his own opinion’ ; no Henry VIII. 
could more stoutly have maintained the duty of the civil magis- 
trate to determine religious questions. But the later Kirk of 
Scotland is not so much Knoxian as Melvillian. 

It is a relief to turn from the quips and quiddities and other 
mannerisms, which disfigure and obscure Mr. Lang’s deep learning 
and sound judgement, to Mrs. Maccunn’s biography of Mary. 
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She has already written an equally admirable Life of Knox, and 
in either case it seems to us that it would be almost impossible 
to tell the story better. The authoress has a perfect genius 
for character-drawing : she has made Murray, Morton, Norfolk, 
Lethington and Bothwell walk alive before our eyes. Above all 
she has subtly traced the threads of ancestry which went to 
make up the strange compound of good and evil which was 
Queen Mary. No attempt is made to apologize for the great 
crimes of which she cannot possibly absolve the Queen: they 
are due to the elemental passions of a ‘ primitive woman’ who, 
like Knox, was a Scot of the age of the blood-feud. But Mary 
was Tudor and Guise too, and it is to the Guise connexion that 
all her thoughts really turned, the Guise element that was 
really strong in her. The thing which she felt most of all was 
her desertion by her uncle, the Cardinal, when she had ceased 
to be a profitable pawn in his family game. The perennial 
interest of the ‘ tragedy of the two queens’ is admirably sustained 
by Mrs. Maccunn; she is perfectly just and fair to Elizabeth : 
she recognizes that, on the whole, national ends are greater 
than personal, greater than family, ends; that Elizabeth never 
lost sight of them, and that Mary’s misfortune was never to 
have grasped them at all. Mary never was really a Queen of 
Scots: Elizabeth was always radically and essentially a Queen of 
English. We are inclined, however, to think that the authoress 
underrates Mary’s readiness to abandon Romanism and to 
accept a religious union with England at the price of her recog- 
nition as Elizabeth’s successor; it has always seemed to us 
that Elizabeth overrated the possible dangers of this course, 
and that Mary, if she deliberately preferred the hazardous policy 
of clinging to the Guise or, still worse, to the Spanish alliance, 
did so without sufficiently putting the chances of the saner 
policy forward as her main object. 

It is a great pity that Mrs. Maccunn’s book is spoilt by the 
miserable illustrations. One could change the names affixed to 
most of the portraits without anyone being the wiser. 


A History of the English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. By W. H. Frere. (London: Macmillan, 1904.) 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Ir 1s only possible to tell the full truth of the story of the English 
Church if the Church’s own view of her work, her changes, her 
VOL. LXII.—NO. CXXIII. oO 
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ideals, her standards, be preserved. Mr. Frere does this with con- 
spicuous success, and his book is therefore informed with true 
historic sympathy as well as with knowledge. From the point of view 
of serious and original study and of accurate care this volume will 
meet the most searching criticism. Mr. Frere has studied every- 
thing for himself, and the value of his book, in consequence, can- 
not easily be overestimated. For indeed a new and close study of 
Elizabeth’s reign was much wanted. Very few writers have been at 
all abreast of the recent additions, from manuscript sources, to our 
knowledge ; and those who are fully competent are sometimes, like 
Professor Maitland, wholly unsympathetic and—we use the expression 
without offence—‘ without understanding.’ Mr. Frere has just that 
‘understanding ’ which Dr. Maitland lacks. He sees clearly that it is 
absurd to consider Queen Elizabeth a Calvinist, and that the only 
reasonable explanation, the only explanation which will meet all the 
facts of the case, of the original settlement of the Church after her 
accession, of her subsequent policy, and of the action and opinions 
of Parker, Cecil, and the rest, is that they did believe in the essential 
unity and continuity of the Church and were determined to maintain 
all essentials unimpaired and not to strike at any laudable practice 
of the whole Catholic Church of Christ. It may be quite true, as 
Bishop Creighton said, that the continuity theory has been overdone, 
and there are writers who, as Mr. A. W. Hutton has remarked, seem 
to wish to make out the English Church to have been Protestant 
before the Reformation and Catholic afterwards ; but we must not—if 
we wish to understand history, as Ranke understood it when he 
wrote of England—ignore the fact itself. 

While Mr. Frere thus sweeps aside the very superficial conclusions 
of Dr. Maitland’s careful but onesided study, he has caught, in 
a very quaint way, the trick of his style, though he runs beyond him 
now and then into curious freaks of metaphor. Elizabeth had learnt 
‘how to foster’ the ‘tongues of popularity’: ‘the extraordinary 
power of mutual understanding between queen and people’ was ‘one 
of the secrets of Elizabeth’s reign ’—surely it was not a secret at all ; 
a disputation at Oxford ‘preluded the fiery end’ of Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, and the Articles issued by Convocation in 
January 1559 were a ‘thunderbolt’ which ‘left a smell of burning 
behind it’; the ‘new churchmanship’ of the last year of the reign 
was ‘more convinced but less cocksure.’ In regard to authorities 
Mr. Frere is almost impeccable: at the end of one chapter, p. 285, 
the heading ‘ Authorities’ is omitted, Bishop Paget’s introduction 
to Hooker’s fifth book is spoken of as if it were an introduction to 
the whole ‘Works,’ and at the end of the book « reference might 
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have been given to the very interesting account of the last days cf 
James I. to be found in the Transactions of the Scottish Ecclesio- 
logical Society, or (if those were not accessible when Mr. Frere 
wrote) in the Flot. We mention these minor points merely in 
view of a second edition, which is certain for a book likely to be 
the standard authority for many years to come. 

Mr. Frere is exceedingly able in his treatment of character ; but we 
regret that he has not dealt more fully with the literature of the time. 
It is a distinct blot on the book that works in every respect so epoch- 
marking and epoch-making as the great treatises of Hooker and 
Jewell are so briefly disposed of—we might well have been spared the 
totally irrelevant account of the Gunpowder Plot to make room ; 
but, brief though they are, the estimates of Parker, Whitgift, and 
Andrewes could not easily be surpassed. 

Where so much is of interest we do not care to particularize. 
We will only allow ourselves two quotations. One is from the 
passage which describes the attitude of the returned exiles on the 
Vestiarian question. 


‘Their opposition’ [says Mr. Frere] ‘was so stout that the full 
enforcement of the clause about ornaments in the Act of Uniformity, now 
become the Ornaments Rubric of the Prayer-book, was never within the 
bounds of possibility ; if it was ever practically contemplated, the whole- 
sale destruction by the commissioners in the visitation of chasubles, 
tunicles, copes, and other “popish gear,” on the ground that they had 
been superstitiously used, soon put the general observance of the rubric 
out of the question.’ 


The second contains the remarks on Parker’s consecration, which 
are especially important in view of Professor Maitland’s contribution 
to the ‘Cambridge History’ : 


‘It would be difficult to name an event of the sort which is better 
attested than Parker’s consecration: extraordinary caution was used 
at every stage, and extraordinary care was taken that no shadow of doubt 
might rest upon it. For example, in issuing the commission to the seven 
bishops for his confirmation and consecration, a special clause was 
inserted—supplentes nihilominus, etc.—to supply by royal authority any 
possible legal defects that might arise from the unusual facts of the case. 
There were two especially in view, viz. those that Cecil had noted in the 
memorandum, as to the defective status both of the Ordinal and of the 
bishops ; for only one, or possibly two, had actual possession of a diocesan 
see, and consequently the legality of the proceeding from the civil point 
of view might be questioned. Each of the two in question—Kitchin, 
and Bale also, as it proved—was absent from the execution of the writ. 
Further, there was added to the writ, in order to satisfy the commissioners 
that they would be held blameless, a formal opinion signed by six leading 
O2 
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lawyers and divines, that all was in due order, and might rightly be 
carried out. Again the records of the whole process were elaborately 
drawn up, inserted in the archbishop’s register, and laid up in duplicate 
among his papers, which came subsequently to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. The same precaution was carried into the consecration 
itself, for all the four bishops simultaneously repeated the crucial formulas 
in the service.’ 

As the series approaches its conclusion we would express a strong 
wish for a companion volume on the history of the Church in Wales 
—a subject of very great importance, which is little studied, and 
consequently much distorted and misunderstood. 


The Political History of England. Vol. X., 1760-1801. By 
WititaAM Hunt. (London: Longmans, 1905.) Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Dr. Hunt has not had a very coherent subject with which to 
deal in the present instalment of the Political History of England. 
If it be true that a real division in English history occurs with the 
accession of George III., the personality of the King is the only 
one—for Bute’s can hardly be called a personality at all— 
which begins then for the first time to affect public affairs. 
The great dominating power of the previous decade, Pitt the 
elder, still remains, and for eighteen years, with variations in 
the nature of his influence, he is still the most important 
figure in the political world. The younger Pitt, on the other 
hand, has not ceased to be the greatest figure in England in 18or. 
That year forms no dividing line in his career ; if there be one, 
it is 1792. Absolutely no great change in purely English history 
occurs in 1801. It is also unfortunate that the succeeding 
volume should have been entrusted to a writer whose views 
were, unless we are deceived, opposed to those of Dr. Hunt. 
Here we have a book by one who, on the whole, cordially 
approves Pitt’s work ; the forthcoming volume was written in 
the first place, though it has undergone revision since his 
death, by a typical Whig of the school which it was Pitt’s 
aim to meet and attack at every point. We call attention to 
this because it seems to us to shew a defect in the construction 
of what was most admirable in aim. The Political History, 
which has asserted, with a large measure of success, its claim 
to be ‘founded on independent thought and research’ and 
‘written with a full knowledge of the works of the best 
modern historians and with a desire to take advantage of 
their teaching wherever it appears sound,’ fails in having been 
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arranged too much on a purely chronological system. Year 
after year is made to tell its tale; there is an almost feverish 
eagerness to omit no fact which anybody might look to find 
in the book: there is very little analysis of tendencies, very 
little philosophic synthesis, very little illumination, in short, 
from a wide perspective. And in this respect Dr. Hunt him- 
self, learned, accurate, and exhaustive as he is, very specially 
illustrates the defects of the method. His style is one of 
extraordinary compression. As an historian who desires ‘to 
live,’ his work, in plain words, has been spoiled by the great 
Dictionary of National Biography, to which he was by far the 
largest contributor, and where, the aim being to insert as many 
facts in as short a space as possible, he was the most rigid of 
all in following the editorial maxim which Canon Ainger once 
described as ‘ No flowers by request.’ 

We do not mean to disparage Dr. Hunt’s work. On the 
contrary, the book before us is in many respects admirable. 
It is fair and judicious; it takes what appears to us to be 
unquestionably the true view of the earlier years of George III., 
of the King’s character and influence, of the American Revolu- 
tion, and of the genius and services of Pitt. It is wide in survey 
and accurate in knowledge. India, no less than Canada, has its 
history treated by one who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
results of modern research; we observe, for instance, that Dr. 
Hunt has accepted and mastered the Hunterian system of spelling, 
a small example of diligence which extends to the highest con- 
cerns, of course, as well as to details. His view of the American 
War is opposed to that of Sir George Trevelyan. He has studied 
all the questions involved with very great care, and we think his 
conclusions are those which must ultimately be accepted. The 
work, as a whole, has been carefully done, and the results may 
be relied upon. For accurate facts and sound conclusions we 
have no English book on the period to be preferred to Dr. Hunt’s; 
but the self-denying ordinance which has governed its method 
robs it of the vigour and charm which make Mr. Lecky’s 
History a classic. 

We have noted many details for comment: we must be 
content to notice a few only. In regard to the Spanish 
relations Dr. Hunt would have improved his work, in some 
instances, by consulting Sefior D. Danvila y Collados’ great 
book on Charles III. ; and this is not only the case in relation 
to the Spanish view of particular questions, but in regard to 
details of the Spanish forces, where Dr. Hunt relies only upon 
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Coxe’s Bourbon Kings of Spain. On the other hand, Dr. Hunt 
has thoroughly mastered the latest economic investigations of the 
trade relations between England and the colonies and writes 
very lucidly—and more correctly than Mr. Lecky—on the 
subject. Excellent, too, is his summary (pp. 62-63) of the 
arguments in regard to American taxation. Again, he rightly 
emphasizes the importance of the connexion between Pitt and 
Lord Temple, if he hardly sets it in its full relation to the whole 
Whig oligarchic system. If he is strictly accurate in stating that 
Pitt ‘at once accepted’ office on the dismissal of the Coalition 
Ministry he does not give quite the impression which the circum- 
stances require. There was real hesitation on the part of the 
brilliant young Prime Minister. 


‘When I went,’ says Bishop Tomline, ‘into Mr. Pitt’s bed- 
room the next morning he told me he had not had a moment’s sleep ; 
he expressed great uneasiness at the state of public affairs, at the 
same time declaring his fixed resolution not to abandon the situation 
he had undertaken, but to make the best stand in his power, though 
very doubtful of the result.’ 


It is not correct to say that Mrs. Hastings’ conduct before 
her marriage ‘ would have debarred other ladies from appear- 
ing at so strictly moral a Court’ as that of Queen Charlotte. 
It is true that she was divorced from her husband, by German 
law, but there was no stain whatever on her character. We 
have already spoken of the excellence of Dr. Hunt’s treatment 
of Indian and colonial questions ; we may add a word of com- 
mendation of his account of the naval mutinies and of the policy 
of Pitt during the period of the Revolution. Nothing could be 
better put, for example, than this summary of justification : 


‘England was engaged in a struggle for existence, and could 
not afford to tolerate sedition. Looking back on issues then 
incalculable, we may think that repression was carried farther than 
was necessary ; but anything was better than the least sign of 
weakness in dealing with seditious practices.’ 


This is well put, but generally it is in style that Dr. Hunt 
is weakest, and that especially when he approaches eloquence. 
What are we to make of such a passage as this about Chatham : 
‘his genius was bold, his conceptions magnificent, his political 
purity unsullied’; or this about his son, ‘his voice was rich, 
his words well chosen, and he was singularly happy in sarcasm ’ ? 
And it is surely a similar deficiency in power of expression which 
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makes Dr. Hunt describe a blasphemous retort of Fox to Thurlow 
as ‘ exquisite wit.’ The name of Charles III.’s famous Minister 
should be written ‘ Floridablanca,’ but English usage has not 
unnaturally led Dr. Hunt astray. Some maps and a very fair 
index add to the value of a sound and scholarly volume. 


A History of Modern England. By HeErpert Pau. In five 
volumes. Vols. III, 1V. (London and New York: Macmillan 
and Co.) Price 8s. 6d. each, net. 


THE appearance of the third and fourth volumes of Mr. Paul’s History 
enables. us to congratulate him upon the accomplishment of the 
greater portion of his undertaking, as well as upon the maintenance 
of the general excellence of the two earlier volumes. The third 
volume begins with Mr. Gladstone as the Leader of the House of 
Commons upon the death of Lord Palmerston, and ends with the 
Tichborne trials. Poughly speaking, it covers a period of ten years, 
beginning in 1865, and it is full of varied interest. Abroad there 
were the Vatican Council and the Franco-German war; at home 
there was the continual interest of the duel between Gladstone and 
Disraeli. John Bright’s oratory was in full vigour, and Mr. Robert 
Lowe, who predicted that the horse would be superseded by the 
velocipede, was a Chancellor of the Exchequer. The trades’ unions 
were developing schemes for good and ill, and Joseph Arch was 
organizing the agricultural labourers. There were, of course, proposals 
of reform for Ireland and for the army. The State was awakening to 
the needs of elementary education, and Mr. Gladstone was arousing 
his supporters and his opponents by his scheme for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Among the great lawyers there were Sir 
Robert Phillimore, Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne, and in the 
Church were Bishop Gray, Archbishop Tait, and Bishop Wilberforce, 
with prelates of such diverse brilliancy as Magee and Thirlwall. 

Of Mr. Paul’s treatment of many interesting topics of this period 
we can speak, with one exception, in terms of general praise and 
approbation. But we find ourselves unable to agree with him in 
some of his most serious ecclesiastical judgments. We could give 
many details in which we regret his remarks on Church affairs, but 
nowhere does he err so gravely as in the judgement passed on the 
noble life of Robert Gray of Capetown. If we adopted this we 
should have to believe that Bishop Gray was not distinguished 
for sense, learning, or manners, and, though possessed of a fiery 
and reckless daring never quelled by defeat, was one of those im- 
practicable fanatics who give more trouble to their friends than to 
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their enemies, and do more harm to the cause they espouse than to 
the cause they attack. Still worse, we should have to regard him as 
not without cunning, as detected in questionable practices, as guilty 
of misrepresentation, as speaking of his opponents with personal 
bitterness, and as a mean, small, narrowman. The life and conduct 
of Robert Gray are before the world, and it is from no accredited 
source at our disposal that Mr. Paul draws his picture. Whether we 
read the remarkable account of Bishop Gray’s life and work which 
appeared in the Guardian on October 9, 1872, or the still fuller 
survey of his episcopate which appeared in the same newspaper on 
January 26, 1876, or the biography of the Bishop which was 
a valuable contribution to the Church history of the nineteenth 
century, or the recent description which Miss Anderson-Morshead 
has given of the man as he appeared to the South African Church, 
we get a very different impression of him. He stands out as a 
champion of the constitutional liberties of the Church, as the soul of 
tenderness and honour, as contending for the deepest truths and the 
most comprehensive principles of Christian faith and discipline. 
But we are afraid that Mr. Paul is too much out of sympathy 
with the affairs of the Church to be able to do justice to them. 
At one time he depreciates Mr. Keble, at another Bishop Wilber- 
force. He can support the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion to a Unitarian minister, as well as belittle the Quicungue vult 
as being ‘an anonymous compilation conjecturally assigned to the 
eighth century of the Christian era.” And when he surveys the 
ecclesiastical causes which came before the courts, he takes a view of 
Sir Robert Phillimore, as of Bishop Gray, which seems to us to be un- 
supported by facts. He approves of the Shortened Services Act and 
slights the approval of Convocation. While Mr. Paul’s third volume 
may pass muster very well for its general history, it is no reliable 
guide for the student of Church affairs. 

The fourth volume contains Mr. Paul’s survey, with the usual 
epigrams, of the next ten years, 1875 to 1885. As he draws nearer 
to the present time he has to face the growing difficulty of the 
struggle within him between the historian and the politician, the 
judge and the advocate ; and it must be confessed that he is too 
warm a partisan to come out of this trial with much success. At 
the same time we can say, and we say ungrudgingly, that there are no 
signs of undue haste in this volume, and it is no small merit in 
a writer to avoid that danger in a prolonged task as its end draws 
near. The topics of this period are those on which Mr. Paul’s 
readers will have formed opinions in their early manhood. Opinions 
at that age are eagerly adopted and tenaciously held, and Mr. Paul 
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writes about his own opinions so frankly that lively interest and 
vigorous opposition are frequently excited together in the perusal of 
his narrative. In foreign affairs there was the war between Russia 
and Turkey, and the Treaty of Berlin. There were important steps 
in our relation with Egypt, and there was the death of Gordon. In 
South African history there was the landmark of Majuba, and in 
Ireland the murder of Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick Cavendish. 
In the political world it was the day of great men—Bismarck abroad, 
Disraeli and Gladstone at home, and Delane as Editor of the Zimes. 
In the House of Commons there was the leadership of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and the Bradlaugh episode, and the brilliant appearance 
of Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. Paul kas not omitted at least 
some mention of most of the chief men and forces of the time. 
But again in ecclesiastical affairs we find that he proves often 
deficient, or impossible. For good or ill, Dr. Pusey was one of the 
great spiritual forces of the Queen’s reign, but the reader of this 
volume will only learn of him that he employed ‘ language of almost 
incredible fury,’ and that he was succeeded by ‘ Mr. Driver of New 
College.’ The Burials Act of 1880 is included in a list of ‘solid 
achievements in legislation,’ and Mr. Paul does not add that no Act 
so described has ever been less used. ‘The Churchman will feel that 
Mr. Paul has much also to learn about. the Ornaments Rubric and 
the Advertisements of Queen Elizabeth, and he is not always happy 
when he chooses his descriptive adjectives for ecclesiastics; for 
example, when he calls Bishop Jackson worthy and unimportant, or 
Dr. Liddon a famous preacher and a Conservative in general 
politics. There is much less space devoted to literature in this 
volume than in the earlier parts of the work. But we must not 
blame Mr. Paul for the comparative barrenness of this decade. We 
shall await with interest the closing volume, which will doubtless 
prove to be the most difficult part of his task. 


A propos de la Séparation des Eglises et de Etat. Par Paul 
Sabatier. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1905.) 


Tuis little book, from a distinguished French Protestant, gives 
very much the same account of the French crisis as that which 
has appeared in our pages from a Roman Catholic contributor 
(C.Q.R., April 1905). The danger of the anti-national policy of 
the Church in France, and the extraordinary folly of its members 
during the last twenty years, is described in strong, but not too 
strong, terms. What is more interesting is the hope which he 
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has for the future of the Church and a revival of a more liberal 
Catholicism. Anew body of clergy is growing up in the Church : 
‘Pendant que l’immense majorité des catholiques frangais 
compromettaient la cause de l’Evangile et de la foi, dans quelques 
presbytéres de campagne, dans des cellules de séminaristes ou de 
moines, se préparaient les prémices d’une génération nouvelle.’ 


And then he goes on to ask : 

‘Que se passera-t-il, quand la France connaitra ce nouveau 
clergé ? quand elle verra devant elle des prétres qui ne songeront 
méme pas a s’occuper de politique, qui, sans perdre leur temps 4 
défendre ou a attaquer les dogmes et les formules oii la pensée des 
siécles disparus a résumé ses vues, seront les apétres de la paix 
entre les nations, les collaborateurs désintéressés de toutes les 
entreprises généreuses, les adversaires infatigables de toutes les 
iniquités, qui montreront dans le chrétien non pas l’homme pré- 
disposé par l’abdication intellectuelle, 4 toutes les passivités et a 
toutes les servitudes, mais montreront en lui le témoin par excel- 
lence de la liberté, celui sur lequel aucune tyrannie n’a de prise.’ 


M. Sabatier is, as always, an idealist. His diagnosis of the 
cause of the situation does not reach the bottom, and is one- 
sided. The chief cause of the evils of the French Church is 
that their clergy have been educated in theological colleges and 
not in universities. When Napoleon III. and Pio Nono com- 
bined to destroy the theological faculty of the University of 
Paris, spiritual and worldly despotism worked the greatest evil 
for Church and State in France. But although the French 
clergy are to blame, they are not the only people who are to 
blame. There has been, and is, a very illiberal anti-clericalism 
in France. This fact may be denied, but it remains true. 
The French Radical is like the English Nonconformist—he has 
the word ‘liberty’ always on his lips, but he has the most 
rudimentary idea of what liberty means. He demands it for 
himself; he refuses to practise it towards others. It is no 
excuse for him to say that his opponents do not understand it. 
Liberty is like Christian charity—it can only be taught by 
practising it. If the French clergy had been treated by the 
French Radical with justice and fairness, they would have 
learned to see in their country the defender of their rights, and 
they would not have learned to relyon Rome. As it is, they 
have been taught to feel that neither their worship nor their 
property is safe. They -have leagued themselves with Rome 
against their nation, and they are seeking investments for their 
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property abroad. It is a terrible condemnation of modern 
Radicalism that it is so often untrue to its creed. 


IV.—ANTHROPOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


Glimpses of the Ages, or the ‘Superior’ and ‘Inferior’ Races, 
so-called, discussed in the Light of Science and History. By 
T. E. S. ScHotes, M.D. (London: John Long, 1905.) 


THE author’s main purpose in this volume is to support his 
contention that the arrogation of the term ‘superior’ by the 
white races, in contradistinction to the coloured varieties of 
Man, is not justifiable. In fact, it is submitted that neither 
the bodily conformation nor the intellectual capacity of the 
white races provides 4n adequate foundation for this claim. 

Dr. Scholes combats the views of those anthropologists who 
arrange the types of mankind ina linear series, with the coloured 
races at the lower end of the scale. However, it is now widely 
recognized that no one type has a monopoly of primitive 
features, for these are distributed to all alike, though in some a 
greater concentration is found than in others. The evidence 
as to physical conformation is first discussed, and here the de- 
structive criticism of the older methods of craniology, e.g. the 
estimation of prognathism by means of a facial angle, or the 
simple comparison of measurements of cranial capacity, is dis- 
tinctly apposite. But the author is evidently not an original 
observer, and, in selecting his authorities, has appealed for the 
results of recent work to one who is (so far as we know) 
neither an anatomist nor a craniologist. Again, we believe that 
the attack on the evolutionary theory, delivered with such 
energy, is irrelevant, and that this theory, as in other instances, 
would here prove of no little use in clearing up certain regions 
of confused thought. Finally, in regard to the physical aspect of 
the case, we consider that the more modern method of adopting 
a test of the relative proportion of the weight of the brain to 
that of the body, as a measure of the individual (a measure which 
may be termed the ‘encephalization ’) is more appropriate, as a 
means of comparing various racial types, than those attacked 
by Dr. Scholes; but of this, as of other recent and refined 
anthropological methods, the author does not seem cognizant. 

When the psychical side is approached, the problem of the 
earliest rudiments of the religious instinct in man is discussed, 
and herein again the book is superficial. For instance, in 
reviewing and analyzing the beliefs of primitive races, the 
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views of the latter concerning malevolent spirits and their 
relation to beneficent deities or agencies, far from being taken 
into serious account, are barely mentioned. 

That part of the volume which deals with the origin of the 
Egyptians (with the object of proving their ‘ negro’ affinities) 
shews asimilar lack of acquaintance with recent discoveries, and 
the original publications in which these are described. We do 
not for a moment deny the former existence of very highly- 
organized communities in various parts of the African continent. 
The fact is admitted, and its bearing on the subsequent develop- 
ment of other civilizations cannot be overlooked. But we 
think the author tries to prove too much, and the scientific value 
of his conclusions is thereby depreciated. The remarks in a 
later chapter on ‘coloured labour’ are excellent, but do not 
enter into the argument, with which, in conclusion, we do not 
find ourselves in agreement. We are of opinion that, however 
sympathetic towards the coloured races our feelings may be, 
it is impossible to contest the general supremacy of the white 
races at the present day. No doubt it is true that in former 
ages the precursors of the present dominant types have been 
indebted to men of colour for instruction in particular matters ; 
and such instruction and example the darker races may still be 
able to impart. But in those qualities on which the highest 
value is placed the white races undoubtedly now surpass all 
others, both in regard to the degree of development of those 
characters and of the proportion of individuals possessing them 
in a marked degree. We may add that a heavy responsibility 
is thereby cast upon the white races, and in cases of failure to 
maintain the high standard of conduct imposed upon them by 
their superior knowledge their shame is the greater. 

With these convictions in mind, we think that the chief value 
of the author’s evident industry consists in such effect as his 
work may have in impressing his readers with the necessity of 
more sympathetic consideration for men of every race, questions 
of physiognomy and colour being laid aside. 


The Religion of Numa. By J.B. Carter. (London : Macmillan 
and Co., 1906.) Price 3s. 6d. 

THE title of this book does not do justice to the work; no 

one could infer from it that the book ‘tries to tell the story 

of the religious life of the Romans from the time when their 

history begins for us until the close of the reign of Augustus.’ 
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Yet the story is told; and, though told in brief, the tale is 
both brilliant and fascinating, and we hope that Mr. Carter will 
hereafter treat the subject at greater length. Meanwhile those 
who are interested in the history of religion may be earnestly 
recommended to read these attractive and excellent essays. 
The history of the religious life of the Romans is the action and 
reaction of superstition and scepticism. ‘Rome seemed at 
times to possess a strong faculty for assimilating the worst of 
her surroundings’; and the proximate reason, we suggest, 
was that the very minimum of real religion is the most that 
was ever present in ancient Rome. The Roman was essentially 
practical ; his only notion of religion accordingly was to ‘ work’ 
his gods for his own benefit, his only reason for adding new 
gods was the benefit which he hoped to get from them in matters 
of trade, &c. He worshipped them for what he got out of them. 
His earliest deities were ‘ powers,’ i.e. things or forces which 
could be ‘worked’ for his own ends. When he borrowed gods 
from Greece, he dropped every element in them except the 
practical business element ; he dropped the mythological element 
and ignored the personal. He got no good out of the gods 
he borrowed from Greece, not because there was none in them, 
but because he was incapable of assimilating what there was, 
His object was to ‘ work’ the numina or ‘ powers,’ and he was 
minutely scrupulous, accordingly, to perform the elaborate 
ritual in which the worship of the gods consisted, according 
to his notion of what constituted worship. His was essentially 
a business mind and a legal mind ; and his worship was conducted 
on legal lines for business purposes. From worship thus con- 
ceived religion steadily evaporated. 


Tales from Old Fiji. By LortMER Fison. (London: The De la 
More Press, 1904.) 
THESE are tales told by natives to Mr. Fison, and re-told by 
him. ‘Each one of them contains a genuine legend as its 
skeleton, so to speak. For the flesh with which that skeleton 
has been covered, the most that can be claimed is that it is of 
the native pattern.’ The value of the book is twofold. In the 
first place there is an Introduction; and next there are the 
tales. The Introduction is concerned with cannibalism. It 
makes painful reading, but it is by far the best essay on the 
origin of cannibalism which has hitherto been submitted to 
anthropologists ; and it makes out the strongest case we have 
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yet seen for the view that the origin of cannibalism is to be 
sought in hunger. The stories themselves afford valuable illus- 
trations of the origin and diffusion of folk-tales. Thus there is 
a tale of Napoleoni, who led the men of Faranise and chased 
Uelingtoni from land to land, and eventually banished him 
to a desert island, where he died. The slight inversion of 
historic fact will prevent no one from recognizing that this 
is an instance of the ‘ borrowing’ of tales. Again, the great 
bird, to one of whose feathers the Lady Langi tied herself and 
so was carried a night and a day to a distant island, is un- 
doubtedly the roc, and is an example of the borrowing, not of 
a tale but of an incident which figures both in other tales of the 
South Sea Islands and of the Arabian Nights. Finally, in the 
legend entitled ‘The Beginning of Death,’ we have the answer 
to a question which all peoples have put to themselves, quite 
independently of each other, viz. how does it—or rather how 
did it—come about that men die? We say ‘ independently of 
each other,’ for there seems no more reason to assume that one 
borrowed it from another than there does to assume that 
the old chieftain, of whom Mr. Fison tells us that ‘he used 
always to paint his face black to hide his wrinkles,’ borrowed 
either his paint or his vanity from Paris or London. 


The Early History of the Kingship. By J.G.FRaAzEr. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1905.) Price &s. 6d. net. 


In these lectures Dr. Frazer illustrates at length the theory 
of kingship which he put forward in his work The Golden Bough. 
That theory is that originally a king was a man-god, and that 
his subjects and worshippers killed him, or had him killed, either 
at the end of a fixed period or when he began to shew signs of 
wear, in the hope ‘to catch his sacred spirit uncorrupted by 
decay and to transfer it in that state to his successor.’ The 
theory was sufficiently hazardous as it was presented originally 
in The Golden Bough, and we cannot pretend to think that 
these lectures tend to add to its strength. On the contrary, 
they pile hypothesis on conjecture to an extent which would 
be trying to the strength of a more solid substructure than these 
have to support them. We open the book at random and within 
a couple of pages we find: ‘hence we may without undue 
temerity assume ’—‘ what little we know seems to prove ’— 
‘it is reasonable therefore to suppose ’—‘ a clue to the mystery 
is perhaps supplied ’—‘ hence it is reasonable to conclude ’— 
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‘if this was so, it becomes probable’..‘ at least the evidence, 
slight as it is, seems to point to this conclusion ’—‘ it is not 
impossible that,’ &c. It is obvious that a book of this structure 
cannot be recommended for general reading as embodying 
demonstrated or generally accepted conclusions. And we 
do not honestly think that there is much likelihood that Dr. 
Frazer’s maze of conjectures will find favour in the long run 
with those who are specialists in either folk-lore or early religion. 
His powers of inference transcend those of the ordinary student. 
Thus, he says, ‘a canon attributed to St. Patrick enumerates 
among the blessings that attend the reign of a just king “ fine 
weather, calm seas, crops abundant and trees laden with fruit.” ’ 
And he sees in this a corroboration of his conjecture that kings 
were originally workers of magic. 


Comparative Religion : its Genesis and Growth. By L.H. Jorpan. 
(Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1905.) Price 12s. net. 


Tuts book is not a contribution to Comparative Religion ; it 
is a book about Comparative Religion: that is to say, it tells 
us about the historical development of Comparative Religion. 
It gives a sketch (with biographical and bibliographical details) 
of the prophets and pioneers, the founders and masters of the 
new science, its several schools, its auxiliary sciences, the mental 
emancipations which it postulates and develops, its tangible 
achievements, lists of the best books by British, Dutch, French, 
German and American scholars, and some forty-one appendices 
on all sorts of matters which are considered by the author to 
be connected with his subject. In fine, ‘ it is one of the aims of 
this Handbook to furnish guidance to persons who are beginning 
their acquaintance with Comparative Religion,’ and the only 
fault we have to find with it is that its 660 large pages may prove 
rather a maze than a clue to persons who are beginning and 
require guidance. For those who already know something 
of the subject and can guide themselves there is much in the 
work which will make it useful for purposes of reference. 


The Worship of the Dead ; or, The Origin and Nature of Pagan 
Idolatry. By CoLonet J. Garnier. (London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1904.) Price 12s. 6d. net. 

From the preface we learn that ‘the originals of the pagan gods 

were human beings who had once lived upon the earth.’ That, 

then, is ‘the origin and nature of pagan idolatry’; and accordingly 
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the worship of pagan gods wis the worship of human beings deceased. 
Further on in the preface we are told of ‘the identity of the various 
pagan gods and goddesses with each other’; and there the reader’s 
difficulties begin. Ifthe various gods and goddesses were one and 
the same person, worshipped under different names and attributes, 
then the pagan gods had only one original, and not several originals : 
they were different aspects, not of ‘human beings,’ but of a human 
being, ‘who had once lived upon the earth,’ If this be Colonel 
Garnier’s meaning, we feel that there is an a priori improbability 
about the theory which makes it difficult to discuss: it is so very 
unlikely that once there lived a human being ; and, while he lived, 
there were no gods and goddesses ; but, when he died, he was 
worshipped ; and in course of time he was worshipped under 
different names; and so men came to believe in gods and god- 
desses. But if this be not Colonel Garnier’s meaning—and we 
feel that it cannot be what he means—then either the various gods 
and goddesses are not identical with each other, or else human 
beings were not the originals of the pagan gods. We are unable to 
conjecture which of these alternatives Colonel Garnier would prefer 
to adopt ; but, for our own part, we are convinced that both are true. 


Devils. By J. Cuartes Watt. (London: Methuen and Co.,, 
1904.) Price 4s. 6d. net. 


THE serious attempt of a scholar, sufficiently equipped with learning, 
to trace the origin and growth of the belief in a supreme Spirit of 
Evil (Satan) and subordinate evil spirits (daemonia), loosely called 
‘devils,’ which would start from the Babylonian documents now 
abundantly available, would be welcomed by all students. But 
Mr. Wall is hardly the man to accomplish such a work. His book 
is only a popular réchauffé of what is already well known. When 
we met on the first page so banal an expression as ‘his Satanic 
Highness’ we knew what to expect, and our fears were confirmed 
when we found succeeding pages taken up with Harrison Ainsworth, 
The Ingoldsby Legends, and The Old Woman of Berkeley. It is 
doing no injustice to the author if we say that the curious illustra- 
tions, taken chiefly from the Ceedmon MS., as reproduced in the 
xxivth volume of the Archeologia, are the best part of his book. 
The letterpress is disfigured by the inept merriment which is 
generally indulged in when medizeval demonology is in question, and 
is slipshod besides and sometimes ungrammatical. The phrase ‘ in 
everlasting chains’ is attributed to St. Matthew (p. 48); while 
careless misprints like Ebbs (p 38) for Eblis, ascendum for ascendam 
are too frequent. 
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No reference, we need hardly add, is made to any of the 
interesting problems suggested by the Hebrew Azazel, the s@irim 
and the shédim, as the author betrays no acquaintance with the 
extensive literature of the subject with which he deals. He suggests 
that the object of ‘our puritanical forefathers’ in whitewashing over 
certain wall-paintings in churches was ‘to hide all idea of the 
possibility of future punishment’ (p. 80), which is certainly an 
original view of Puritan theology. 


V.—PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 


The Pastoral Idea. Lectures on Pastoral Theology delivered 
at King’s College, London, in 1905, by J. T. Insxrp, M.A. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1905). Price 6s. 

Ministers of the Word and Sacraments. Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology delivered in King’s College, London, in 1904, by 
S. M. Taytor, M.A. (London: Longmans, 1905). Price 
4s. 6d. net. 

THESE two books embody the results of experience gained in 
active parochial work; they are crammed with sound and 
valuable advice; they are marked by much good sense and 
real courage in facing the actual facts of present-day work in 
large towns. But we are inclined to deprecate the increasingly 
frequent publication of series of lectures which practically 
cover the same ground; we also doubt whether there remains 
much more to be learned in regard to the traditional methods 
of parish work. Most that it is essential for a young deacon 
or priest to know has been well said already long ago. 

There are books, of course, which deal with the familiar 
tasks and problems of pastoral work with a freshness of style 
and a depth of insight which makes them welcome. Thus Dr. 
Wilson’s Cambridge Lectures on Pastoral Theology, with its 
valuable appendix, is in our opinion the kind of book which 
is most likely to be serviceable at a transitional time like the 
present, but its aim is to indicate principles rather than to 
prescribe particular methods. What we miss in the two books 
under review is the clear statement of principles. Both are 
for the most part concerned with details of parochial method 
and management. Both are excellent so far as they go, and 
may safely be commended as manuals of instruction in regard 
to points of detail. But we are not sure that either is likely 
to have permanent value. 

Having frankly said what may seem to be somewhat 
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ungracious, we are free to acknowledge that both the present 
volumes contain much that is useful and important. Mr. 
Inskip’s book is longer and more elaborate than Archdeacon 
Taylor’s. It traverses a larger field, and deals to some extent 
with fundamental questions. We regret the odd and some- 
what unsatisfying sentence in which Mr. Inskip dismisses con- 
flicting theories of the Christian ministry. ‘We may go to the 
extremes of Hatch on the one hand or of Moberly on the other ; 
we may adopt the more moderate conclusions of Lightfoot 
or Hort’ ; but with all that is said about ‘the idea of the pastorate,’ 
the supreme importance of character and spiritual experience 
and kindred matters we are in hearty agreement. Mr. Inskip 
also makes some wise observations on the relation of the clergy 
to current politics (particularly in regard to the agitation for 
disestablishment) which may be commended to the attention 
of the younger clergy. We gather that on the whole he is in 
favour of evening communion. In view of the circumstances 
of such a parish as his own at Leyton, he observes, ‘ even 
if your mind is strongly set against evening communion, do not 
be hasty to condemn it.’ In a later lecture Mr. Inskip descends 
to points of very small detail, and some may be tempted to 
smile at his homely advice not to despise warm underclothing, 
to shave before breakfast, to write home regularly, to be careful 
about neatness in church : ‘ always let your hair be well brushed, 
and let your face and hands and shirt-cuffs be scrupulously 
clean,’ &c ; but no one will deny that such minutiae are apt to 
be overlooked. The chapters which deal with preaching, visiting, 
and organization do not call for special remark. The perpetual 
use of the imperative mood is perhaps inevitable in a treatise 
addressed to ordinands, but it tends to weary the reader. On 
the whole, however, the book is full of shrewd and sensible 
advice, apt illustrations, and pertinent quotations, and many 
clergy will be grateful to Mr. Inskip for introducing them in 
his last chapter to Samuel Walker of Truro, and to the late 
vicar of St. Nathanael’s (not, surely, ‘ Nathaniel’s ’), Liverpool. 
Archdeacon Taylor’s book has the quality of a good sermon ; 
it ‘ bites.’ Nothing could be more soundly and forcibly put than 
the passage on loyalty to the English Church. There is both 
courage and wisdom in the reply which its author makes to the 
question sometimes asked: ‘Where should we be now’ but 
for the efforts of some ‘adventurous souls’ who ‘ without 
sanction, and even in defiance of disapproval’ decided points 
in dispute for themselves ? 
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‘Where should we be now? Possibly in a better situation 
than the present, we ourselves should reply. The level of ritual in 
worship might have been lower, but the teaching of Church doctrine 
might have been more real and deep. The one has outrun the 
other. We might, too, have carried the laity with us, instead of 
at most securing a considerable amount of dumb disapproval or 
uninterested tolerance. Many of the reforms introduced have 
already been found to be ritually unsound and are dropping out 
of use, but, alas ! what will not die out so soon, the spirit of suspicion, 
the spirit of self-will and intolerance of authority . .. have been 
a heavy price to pay for the privileges secured.’ 


As the Archdeacon says, ‘it is an ungracious enterprise to 
set to work to consider how far we are to go in the direction of 
unquestioning obedience to our Father in God, in matters either 
of liturgy or of any other sphere of his authority.’ 

The greater part of the book is devoted to directions on 
practical matters—the teaching of children, instruction of 
candidates for Confirmation, management of guilds and Bible 
classes. What is said is excellently practical and is the fruit of 
ripe experience. We notice that, like Bishop Knox in Pastors 
and Teachers, the author is fully alive to the weak points and 
practical failures of the Sunday-school system, and the urgent 
need of co-ordinating it in some way with a carefully planned use 
of the catechetical method. Indeed, the great value of the book 
is that the writer courageously faces the unpalatable facts with 
which pastoral zeal has to reckon—the estrangement and in 
some cases hostility of the ‘ working’ class, the low estimate of 
the clergy, &c. The lecture on Preaching is admirable, and 
scarcely less valuable are the directions on Visiting, especi- 
ally on the visiting of infectious cases, as to which Archdeacor 
Taylor gives some very sensible hints. The last chapter (on 
Public Ministrations) is a brief directoriawm which covers every 
point of importance. One direction perhaps needs qualifica- 
tion: ‘ Keep strictly to the titles of the books as given in the 
Authorized Bible.’ Would the Archdeacon approve the public 
ascription to St. Paul of the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 

Of the two books we think that Archdeacon Taylor’s is the 
more useful. It is less discursive than that of Mr. Inskip and 
gives advice in a form more easily grasped and remembered. 
Neither book, however, dwells adequately on the importance of 
a more scientific temper in dealing with the problems of poverty, 
which are ultimately problems of character. No treatise on 


pastoral work is quite adequate which fails to recognize that 
P2 
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traditional methods, however excellent, need to be adapted 
in a really scientific spirit to the actual social needs of the present 
day. Sir Charles Booth’s work on The Labour and Life of the 
People was a revelation of practical failure which ought to 
colour very deeply all future treatises on the pastoral office. 
From this side books of the type of Mr. Rogers’ Charitable 
Relief (in the series of Handbooks for the Clergy) are useful. 
We are being led to recognize, by the stern pressure of facts, 
the close relation which subsists between social problems and 
the improvement or deterioration of character. Indispensable as 
house-to-house visitation is, it is evident that it needs to be far 
more thoroughly and systematically carried out than at present. 
In this connexion we welcome the few remarks which Arch- 
deacon Taylor makes on the C.O.S. We agree with him that 
‘ the reproach that the society is all organization and no charity 
falls somewhat harmlessly when its aim is once understood.’ 


Principles of Parish Work: an Essay in Pastoral Theology. By 
CLEMENT F. Rocers, M.A. (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1905.) Price 5s. net. 

The Opportunity of the Church of England. Lectures delivered 
in the Divinity School, Cambridge, in 1904, by Cosmo 
GorDon LanG, D.D., Bishop of Stepney. (London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1905.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE recent plethora of books on subjects connected with Pastoral 
Theology does not prevent the writers of these two books from 
having something to say which others have not said already. 
Mr. Rogers seems to have in view hindrances which often prevent 
clergymen from exercising rightful influence over laymen. He 
is ready to expose cant and unreality, and sees the invidious 
bearing of many actions round which a halo of sanctity is often 
unwarrantably thrown. The Bishop of Stepney approaches 
his subject as one whose heart throbs with love for the 
East End, and who longs to win its denizens to God. His 
lectures lean rather to the practical, and Mr. Rogers’ to the 
scientific. With Mr. Rogers parish finances and Church Councils 
hold the first place ; with the Bishop they hold the last. 

Mr. Rogers wisely discriminates between Church Extension 
(by which he does not mean church building) and Pastoral 
Work, and he says much which cannot fail to beof value. But 
the impression left on one’s mind is that in his view the work 
of the clergy is mainly of a social character, and despite his 
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assertion that it is impossible for a parish with an elaborate 
organization to be dead (p. 118), one cannot help feeling that 
too elaborate organization may hinder truly spiritual work. 
Archbishop Temple used to say (Life, vol. i. p. 351): “‘ You’ve 
overdone your organization ; it won’t work.’ This expresses 
precisely what we feel about some of Mr. Rogers’ suggestions. To 
carry them out a large part of the day would be occupied in 
filling up forms, and in noting details in a parish logbook which 
appears to require ten or twelve entries daily, and for which 
resort must be had to the vestry. Much of the work usually 
done at the vicarage or the curate’s lodgings is henceforth to be 
transacted at the vestry ; in fact, a letter can scarcely be answered 
without a journey thither. And though the dissociation of 
office work from the ‘ study’ may make that room more worthy 
of the name, the scanty time now available for study in many 
parishes will be still further encroached upon. 

The Bishop of Stepney’s book bears on the title-page the 
words ‘sometime Vicar of Portsea,’ and that legend counts for 
much as we read his lectures. We feel that a visit to Portsea 
five years ago would have enabled us to see his principles in 
active operation. But Mr. Rogers strikes the reader as being 
too much a theorist. Is there any parish where his principles 
can be seen in full adoption ? We ask this in no sense of dis- 
paragement. A man of Mr. Rogers’ undoubted gifts, reared 
as he has been in an atmosphere of attention to economics and 
social questions, ought to occupy a post which would offer ample 
opportunity for carrying out his methods. He possesses in a 
rare degree the gift of imagination. He sees visions and dreams 
dreams. He will not allow any man to work ina groove. He 
sets us thinking. He thinks it better ‘to challenge thought by 
an appearance of dogmatism, than to escape criticism by resting 
content with a vague exposition of theories that no one cares 
to controvert ’ (p. 29). 

Mr. Rogers makes a strong point of Parochial Councils. 
But the crux of the question is the extent of control to be re- 
tained by the incumbent. Mr. Rogers sees that laymen will 
not serve if their resolutions are habitually disregarded (p. 28), 
and yet he hints that the incumbent can refrain from summoning 
the Council at difficult times (p. 83), He seems to take too 
readily for granted that the Sunday School system is a failure 
(p. 154). We demur to his description of Divine Worship as a 
drama (p. 280), and we cannot approve his suggestion of the 
abandonment of bed-side prayer in favour of private devotion 
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in church, though we see the difficulty often involved in the 
former practice (p. 230). 

The Bishop of Stepney was dissatisfied with his lectures 
as reported, and he delayed their publication in order to re- 
write them. Probably, as lectures delivered without MS. the 
Bishop’s addresses were admirable both in substance and in effect, 
but a corresponding limitation results when the lectures are 
printed, evenafter being re-written. The style is somewhat diffuse, 
and at times the sentences arelong: e.g. in the first twenty lines 
there are only two full stops. And though the paragraphs 
possess a certain sonorousness, they lack the epigrammatic touch 
which fixes in the mind the utterances of some other writers on 
the subject. The Bishop traces certain phases in the life of to-day 
which are disquieting to many thoughtful minds, and shews 
how they present an opportunity which may be ‘ bought up’ 
by the Church of England. He pleads for a sympathetic attitude 
on the part of the clergy, for elasticity of method, and for a high 
standard of Christian character, with a sociable and brotherly 
tone pervading Church life. He lays stress on the importance of 
visiting the people as one of the chief duties of the clergy. Here 
we prefer his advice to that of Mr. Rogers, who seems to hint 
that because such visiting does not obtain in some typical West 
End parishes, therefore it ought not to be attempted in the 
East End (p. 188) ; the solution might be that more systematic 
visitation ought to be attempted in the West End. 

Stress is laid on the teaching office of the clergy, and on the 
consequent need of study, even at the cost of less attention to 
other duties, real or imagined. One interesting point is the sugges- 
tion of Evangelistic services in large halls, without recourse to 
the set services of the Prayer Book. The past year has seen the 
development of this work in the diocese of London, and the 
Bishop’s share in the recent ‘ Wonderland’ Mission in White- 
chapel is a notable departure from old-fashioned notions of 
episcopal and ecclesiastical propriety. The Bishop’s hints as 
to the future use of Church School premises, which for any reason 
may have ceased to be used for the purposes of elementary 
education, are suggestive ; but if such as Lord Stanley of Alderley 
have their way (Nineteenth Century, March 1906) Church School 
Trustees may not find their course quite so clear as the Bishop 
hopes. But that we shall see, 
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Pastoral Work in Country Districts. Lectures delivered in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, Lent, 1905. By V. S. S. 
Cotes, M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. 
(London: Longmans, 1906.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 


WE remember how Phedo wondered at Socrates’ readiness 
to listen, his quick sympathy with his friends’ difficulties, 
and the power with which he encouraged them; the passage 
may well occur to the readers of this book. The author’s 
modesty in acknowledging what he has learnt from scholars and 
from simple people has a double charm when it is co-ordinated 
with his own wise, vigorous teaching. He speaks of a ‘ lifelong 
tie with village people in the West of England,’ among whom 
he was ‘ born and brought up, and served them for twelve years,’ 
of how he loves them ‘ better than Oxford or Cambridge, for their 
own sake, and the good hand of God upon them,’ but also of 
twenty years in which he has known at Oxford 


‘what an opportunity is open to a teacher, who, though he may be 
so made that a knowledge of books is not easily held in his mind, 
and so far to blame that in his younger days he took little pains to 
mend the defect, has yet not been allowed to lose the gift of faith, 
or to be wholly blind to what God has been doing about his path.’ 


The first consequence of this varied experience is that 
pastoral work in country districts is here put in a large light : 
the country parish is regarded as part of the whole Church ; 
its needs, hopes, sins, joys, pieties, are interpreted by the whole 
of that great doctrine of the Incarnation which fills the writer’s 
mind. The details of the country parson’s work are not slurred 
over. Socratic sympathy has, on the contrary, made page after 
page vivid with shrewd observation, and serious with the con- 
sciousness of difficulty, temptation, and immense promise. And 
it is a true country parson in his right mind who says, in consider- 
ing the qualifications of vocation, ‘the last question that can 
be written down is, ‘‘ Can I hope to be happy in the life of a 
priest ?”’’ No reader of these lectures will doubt that pastoral 
work in country districts, while it is heavy with responsibility, 
and needs anxious diligence, indomitable patience, and delicate, 
complex wisdom, is above all else happy work. If he had 
made only that plain, Mr. Stuckey Coles would have done good 
service to our Church. 

And he has done far more than that. The frank words in 
which he depreciates his own equipment have been quoted, 
partly because he himself returns more than once to the subject 
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and seems to desire that his readers should give attention to it ; 
partly because the passage does indicate the strength and weak- 
ness of the book; or rather, it may be said with all sincerity, 
the strength which issues out of its weakness. A certain lack of 
logical force, a carelessness in arrangement, are perhaps due 
to distaste for the drudgery of scholarship. But these very 
defects bring out more strikingly what the writer wishes to 
enforce. The periods are seldom polished, but the sentences 
are wonderfully terse and pregnant. Often a_ superficial 
obscurity (increased on p. 34 by the omission of a ‘ not ’) compels 
the reader to think, and so to realize the penetration of the 
writer’s thoughts. If the first of the chapters on the Life of the 
Priest strikes by an unexpected path into a discussion about 
faith, this makes the need of a clear faith more manifestly 
necessary as the foundation of good service. If some of the 
arguments are less convincing than others, and if it is not always 
plain whether the priest’s own faith, or the faith of those to 
whom he ministers, is being examined, this does not weaken the 
main purpose of the chapter—to display, by setting in its proper 
place, the unique importance of ‘ the divine gift of faith.’ 


‘ The question, ‘‘ Why am I a Christian ?”’ ought always to find 
a ready answer from a Christian priest, and it is possible for him 
to give it in a form which the simplest and most educated of his 
people can make their own—he may say, ‘‘ I am a Christian because 
the gift of faith in Jesus Christ has been conferred upon me by my 
Heavenly Father. Many lines of inference, enriched by varied 
knowledge, lead me to see the probability of the proposition that 
Christ is God ; the gift of the Father assures me of it.”’’ 


This chapter, and another on the Pastor in relation to the 
Bible, are admirable: non nova sed nove perhaps, according 
to the author’s own quotation (in connexion with which another 
of the very few misprints in the book occurs) ; but to say that 
is indeed to award the highest praise to one who deals with this 
kind of subject. And whether new or old, these are aphorisms 
worth meditating upon : 


‘When we consider what may be concluded and proved by 
Scripture, we must do so from the point of view of those to whom 
the Scriptures were first given.’ ‘Not only His perfect deeds, but 
our most imperfect acts, redeemed and mended by His grace, supply 
the “touch of nature.”’ ‘Meditation is the process by which 
the spirit of man is fed by the Word of God.’ ‘So far as they are 
religious at all, and sometimes when their religion is at a very low 
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point, English people love the Bible. A pastor who loves it also 
will be loved by them.’ 


These lectures ought to be read by country clergymen as 
often as they read George Herbert’s manual, to which they are 
a not unworthy complement. As they read they will be con- 
tinually guided in thought, purpose, and devotion, and also in 
the most practical details of their ministry. Their love for 
country life and country people will be deepened and hallowed. 
They will sometimes be cut to the heart. But the weakest and 
most regretful may be cheered by such a promise: ‘a pastor 
who loves it also will be loved by them’; xai dorep redevydras 
kal yrTnpevous dvexadé€oato Kal mpoitpepe mpds TO twapérecOai Te Kai 
Evoxoretv Tov Adyov. 


VI.—APOLOGETICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Pro Christo. By W. W. HoLtpEen. (London: Skeffington and 
Son, 1905.) Price 2s. 

THE sincerity and devoutness of this little posthumous and 
unfinished book are unquestionable; but we trust we may 
without harshness doubt whether it renders service to religious 
thought. Its author was scarcely equipped for the treatment 
of some of the profound subjects with which it deals. A bolder 
attitude to critical questions and a wider knowledge of the 
environment of the New Testament writers are nowadays required 
of one who would throw light upon difficulties connected with the 
personality and power of Satan, demoniacal possession, or our 
Lord’s knowledge as Man. 

The author of Pro Christo discusses ‘ untenable positions ’ 
which have been adopted with regard to various subjects. The 
first two with which he deals are the theology of verbal inspiration 
and Sabbatarianism. His task so far is easy, and is satisfactorily 
accomplished. But when he proceeds to handle the doctrines 
of Satan and demonology we feel that his investigations have 
hardly gone sufficiently deep. The positions which he adopts 
are perhaps as disputable as those which he dismisses as un- 
tenable. The subject of our Lord’s knowledge as Man, again, 
is altogether too difficult and complicated to be capable of 
profitable treatment in a dozen small pages ; and here also we 
feel that, though we may agree with the conclusion arrived at, 
we cannot entirely commit ourselves to the methods of argument, 
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Christian Apologetics. Edited by W. W. Seton, M.A. (London: 

John Murray.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Tuts volume consists of six addresses delivered to the Christian 
Association of University College, London, in 1903, together with a 
few short speeches by eminent laymen which accompanied their 
delivery. They are prefaced by an Introduction, written ‘to supply 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole field of Christian evidences, in order 
that the reader may the better see the proper place of each several 
address,’ and a skilful summary finds a place at the end. 

The first address is from Professor G. Henslow. The author 
shews how much modern Agnosticism and materialistic Monism, 
with which popular rationalism is now to be identified, is based 
upon a wrong deduction from Darwinism. He also makes some 
reflections on the deficiencies of Darwinism as an explanation of 
the world. To this address is appended the speech of Lord Kelvin 
containing his memorable utterance that ‘Science positively affirms 
creative power.’ The next essay is by Dean Wace and deals with 
Genesis. Its apologetic value is discounted by the fact that its 
writer has not been sufficiently impressed with the more solid results 
of critical and archeological study to convince students who have 
assimilated such results and are unlikely to go back upon them. 
We feel that an opportunity of serving the needs of perplexed minds 
has been missed. 

Professor D. S. Margoliouth has written upon ‘The Synoptic 
Gospels as Independent Witnesses,’ from a point of view at once 
fresh and interesting. The next address is on ‘The Witness of 
Human Experience,’ by the Rev. R. E. Welsh, who leans a little 
uncritically upon Professor W. James. While calculated to strengthen 
the faith of many readers, his contribution fails to touch the great 
difficulty underlying the subject with which it deals. Subjective 
certitude is sufficient to explain Christian conduct, and it is a long 
way from the reality of such certitude to the objective certainty of 
the existence and activity of the grace-dispensing divine Christ in 
Whom we believe. The Rev. G. T. Manley’s address on ‘ Materialism 
or Christianity ’ contains good points forcibly expressed. We wish, 
however, he had omitted his jest at the language of the Athanasian 
Creed, which is as undiscriminating as it is gratuitous. The last essay 
on ‘ Evidences for the Resurrection’ goes over well-trodden ground. 


Outlines of Christian Apologetics. By H. Scuuttz, Ph.D. 
Translated by A. B. Nicuots. (New York and London: 
The Macmillan Company, 1905.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 

‘GENUINE evangelical Christianity is the only perfect religion. 
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. . . From the Gospel, as a centre, everything can be deduced 
that can claim to condition faith.’ Theology is the science of 
faith. A sound theology ‘is at present only a postulate.’ 
Apologetics is a theological science, and ‘ the evangelical church 
of to-day, if it is to continue to exist as a power among educated 
men, needs apologetics.’ In ‘a genuine theology,’ it will be 
found, ‘ science and faith can keep their own natures and find 
their true union.’ 

Having called attention to the writer’s standpoint, we may 
add that the book is a very fine exposition of his thesis, learned, 
eloquent, and genuinely pious. It is divided into three parts, 
of which the first deals with ‘ the defence of the religious view 
of the world’; the second with the history of religion ; while 
the third is the defence of Christianity as ‘the perfect em- 
bodiment of religion.’ The second part is perhaps the least 
satisfactory of the three; it endeavours to comprise in less 
than a hundred pages the history of religion generally, and is 
therefore of necessity somewhat sketchy, while it does not lay 
down any broad and general principles of religious evolution. 
The real interest of the book, however, lies in the attempt made 
to find an accommodation by which ‘ science and faith can keep 
their own natures.’ The position of the author seems to be 
that ultimately science and faith are of equal validity; but 
hence he leaves some doubt in the reader’s mind as to his 
view of miracles. The general attitude seems to be that scien- 
tifically miracles cannot be accepted; but if they cannot be 
accepted scientifically they may (to some undefined extent) 
be accepted on faith. It is, we feel, difficult to be contented 
with this as the last word of apologetics; and the difficulty 
is, we suggest, due to setting science and faith side by side 
as co-ordinate in authority. So to place them is to close our 
eyes to the plain fact that science is built upon faith—faith 
in the uniformity of nature and in the universality of causation. 
Men of science themselves recognize now that there is no a priori 
proof that nature is uniform or causation (in the scientific sense) 
universal, however strong their faith in the two principles may be. 
The mechanical explanation of the world, as much as the teleo- 
logical, is a matter of faith ; and if the two conflict—as eventually 
they must—one must be subordinated to the other, or even 
rejected altogether as dealing only with one aspect of the world, 
not with the whole. When the choice is offered, which of the two 
explanations we will accept as final, we cannot refuse to choose. 
And we think that, in refusing to choose, Dr. Schultz has taken 
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up a position not ultimately tenable. If we are to live by faith, 
then we must recognize, with Hegel, that ‘ other and higher 
categories than those of mere mechanism are in operation.’ 


The Evidence of Things Not Seen. By J. A. Ftemtnc, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(London : S.P.C.K., 1904.) Price 6d. 


Tuis booklet presents arguments in favour of Theism derived (1) from 
Nature, and (2) from Revelation or, rather, from the Bible. The 
former part seeks to establish the existence of a personal God by 
three lines of reasoning. Firstly, the intelligibility of the world is 
stated to imply an intelligence other than ours. This is a strong 
basis for Theism, and an argument which should commend itself to 
those who, with the traditional philosophy of science and common 
sense, regard the world as ‘objective’ in the sense that it is presented 
ready-made to our intelligence. Secondly, we have the argument 
from our moral faculty ; and thirdly, the general human craving for 
immortality, here, as often, miscalled an ‘instinct,’ is presented as 
evidence for life ‘beyond the veil.’ This is a much less secure 
argument ; no craving implies the existence of the thing craved for. 

The second part of the book does not meet present needs so well 
as the first. It contains an argument from the Bible—its organic 
unity, its types and prophecies, and its mode of reckoning time 
(which is stated to imply astronomical knowledge in advance of even 
the New Testament age), to a superhuman intelligence which in- 
spired it. There is no denunciation of the Higher Criticism, such as 
disfigures some recent apologetic works, but the writer’s arguments 
are not likely to appeal strongly to readers whose conception of in- 
spiration has been moulded by the results of that method. The 
book, however, contains much that is useful as popular argument, 
and is interestingly written. There is a small slip on pp. 5 and 9, 
where ‘final’ cause is used when ‘ultimate’ cause is meant. 


Present-Day Rationalism Critically Examined. By the Rev. Prof. 
G. Henstow, M.A., F.LS., F.G.S. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1904.) Price 6s. 


THE forms of Rationalism and Materialism which the author examines 
are not those of the academic philosopher, but of the popular secu- 
larism which is just now so rife with the half-educated. The writings 
of Haeckel are especially noticed; and the book opens with some 
very forcible criticism of the grotesque puerilities in which so eminent 
aman as Haeckel seems freely to indulge. Many of the arguments 
and remarks scattered through Prof. Henslow’s pages are telling, but 
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it is a great pity that he has not laboured more over his style. His 
paragraphs are generally very short and lack any thread of connex- 
ion, so that they often read like detached extracts from a note-book, 
and sometimes make it difficult for the reader to trace the develop- 
ment of the argument, even when he is most anxious to do so. 

The first part of the work, on Nature, contains a good deal 
that is valuable. Prof. Henslow has earned some reputation as 
a scientific critic of Natural Selection—a doctrine which he rightly 
takes to have been used as a foundation-stone by modern secularism 
—and what he has written, in the present work, on Darwinism 
supplies a useful contribution to serious apologetics. The chapter 
on Directivity is important, and the appendix to Part I. contains 
some good notes on the subjects of Adaptation and Heredity. 
Prof. Henslow also develops his well-known theory that species arise 
through purposive adaptations to environment and not at all through 
the blind ‘ selection’ of some out of numberless chance variations. 

The latter part of the work deals with Man. It comprises 
chapters on such topics as ethics, free-will, the origin of moral and 
of physical evil. On these matters Prof. Henslow is not so much 
at home as when discussing organic Nature, and much of what he 
says is deficient in point and in depth. The book as a whole is a 
very suitable one to put in the hands of such as have been misled 
by pseudo-philosophy like that of Professor Haeckel. 


The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. By JOHN GERARD, S.J., 
F.L.S. (London: Longmans, 1g04.) Price 5s. 


A very difficult book to review, so entirely true is it in many of its 
conclusions, and yet, as a whole, so unsatisfactory. It is a typical 
specimen, not of scholastic thought, nor yet of scholastic criticism, 
but of scholastic—or, shall we say, ‘seminarist’ ?—criticism of the 
modern world. Acute in controversy, but not penetrating, formally 
generous in concession, but without sympathy, informed by wide 
reading, but without insight or genuine comprehension, it character- 
istically illustrates the characteristic weakness of Roman training, and 
helps us to understand why the great Latin communion, rich though 
it be in scholarly tradition, and possessing a splendid heritage of 
thought, counts for so little in the intellectual life of our day. 
Modern scholasticism appears to be not only a discipline, but a 
barrier. Perhaps, indeed, it is intended to be a barrier, but in 
ordinary minds, perhaps in all minds save the greatest, it prevents 
not only a falling away into erroneous doctrines, but also the profit- 
able and scholarly study of them. It preserves its pupils’ faith, but 
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keeps them from making the best use even of its own resources in 
defence of the faith. 

Father Gerard’s book falls naturally into two parts: a criticism 
of Haeckel and a criticism of Darwin. He has, of course, no diffi- 
culty in shewing the weakness of the Jena Professor’s materialism and 
the shortcomings of Darwin’s own theory of development by the 
selective accumulation of minute variations. But, when all this has 
been done, what has been accomplished? Haeckel’s materialism is 
only one form—one of the crudest forms—of that non-theistic 
philosophy which claims to found itself upon natural science, and 
Darwinism is but one form—and that a more or less obsolete form— 
of the doctrine of biological continuity. All that Father Gerard says 
against Professor Haeckel may be perfectly true, and yet a non- 
theistic interpretation of nature be perfectly valid. Our author does 
not even so much as notice the depraved Spinozism by which 
Professor Haeckel endeavours to give his materialism a tincture of 
philosophy, and he has nothing to say about the general conception of 
biological evolution, which remains quite unaffected by his criticism 
of Darwin. It ought by this time to be generally recognized that 
the theory of evolution does not stand or fall with the distinctively 
Darwinian theory of progress by minute variations, and that our 
modern phylogeny does not stand or fall with the alleged genealogy of 
the horse. Muchhas been done since Huxley’s day, and we are no 
longer greatly impressed by the authority of Mr. Carruthers. Nothing 
in the world is gained by such criticism as Father Gerard bestows 
upon Von Baer’s law connecting ontogeny with phylogeny. 

One is surprised to find a son of Loyola using de facto in the 
sense of ‘as a matter of fact.’ 


Haeckel’s Monism False. By FRANK BALLARD, M.A., B.D., 
B.Sc., F.R.M.S., &c. (London: Chas. H. Kelly, 1905.) 
5s. net. 


Mr. BALLARD’s book is a mine of information, extracted chiefly 
from the highest scientific and philosophic authorities, bearing 
upon the many points at issue between naturalism—not merely 
Haeckel’s particular presentation of it—and theistic theology. 
And not only are its citations well chosen, and in themselves 
important and interesting ; they are also skilfully marshalled, 
and evince very considerable learning and thought. Clergy- 
men who are called upon to deal with individuals influenced by 
Professor Haeckel’s writings and similar rationalistic literature 
may certainly profit by a study of this work ; and all who desire 
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guidance in the study of such subjects as form the battle- 
ground between naturalism and theology will find it of permanent 
value. 

We wish that Mr. Ballard had adopted a quieter style of 
controversy. It may be admitted that the flimsiness, dogmat- 
ism, immodesty and insolence which characterize many of the 
assumptions, statements, or arguments of Professor Haeckel 
do indeed call for forcible remark ; for his ‘ monism’ depends, 
to a large extent, upon these qualities in its presentation for 
its plausibility. But, these having once for all been scientifically 
examined, there was no need for Mr. Ballard to besprinkle his 
pages with interjectional comments upon qualities of Haeckel’s 
assertions and assumptions other than their want of scientific 
validity. The opening chapter, entitled ‘A Lesson in Modesty 
by Example,’ might well have been spared. The often purely 
personal controversy between the author and Professor Haeckel’s 
translator, Mr. McCabe, in the footnotes, would also have been 
better omitted. The numerous citations from Professor Haeckel’s 
German critics with which the book is enriched should have been 
translated. 

From a remark in the preface, it seems to be ‘the plain 
man ’ to whom the book is addressed. If ‘the plain man’ means 
the man without any pretensions to scientific or philosophical 
learning, we fear that it will miss its mark. Of the ‘ hundred 
thousand’ readers of the cheap edition of The Riddles of the 
Universe, perhaps less than one per cent. are sufficiently educated 
in physical science and natural philosophy to be capable of 
estimating the validity of its tremendous assumptions or the 
soundness of its reasoning. But it is doubtful whether Mr. 
Ballard’s book is not too bulky and too formidable to be studied 
by the large proportion of the readers of the popular edition of 
Haeckel who are in this state of culture. For these, we think 
the most helpful counterblast to the influence of The Riddles 
of the Universe would be a concise collection of its most mis- 
leading statements, each accompanied by a few short relevant 
pronouncements of scientific teachers of universally recog- 
nized pre-eminence. In this way the wuntrustworthiness of 
Haeckel’s negative conclusions could effectively be brought 
home to minds likely to be influenced by dogmatic assertions 
beyond their power to criticize, and to be persuaded by an 
appeal to authorities rather than by arguments requiring con- 
siderable education for their appreciation. 
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Materialism. Part of an Address given to the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh. By Sir James CricHTON-BROWNE. 
(S.P.C.K., 1905.) Price 2d. 


A TIMELY plea against materialism—against materialism in thought, 
against absorption in those studies that are primarily concerned with 
things material. Its apologetic value is derived chiefly from its 
author’s name ; but if we are content to take it as a well-intentioned 
address to those who are all too prone to let their professional 
environment become sovereign and their more ordinary professional 
methods normal, we shall find a good deal in it which we can follow 
with sympathetic interest. 

On p. 19 Dr. Crichton-Browne says, ‘ It becomes more and more 
apparent that although matter is the vehicle of mind, it is dominated, 
transcended, and moulded by it.’ Yet on p. 20 he sets forth what 
seems to be the well-known doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism. 
But surely that doctrine permits no moulding of matter by mind. 


Professor Huxley and Religion. Gresham Lectures, Michaelmas 
Term, 1904. By the Rev. W. Hatiipay THompson, LL.D. 
(London: H. R. Allenson.) Price 2s. 6d. 


Tuis is another thoroughly well-intentioned book, which will do 
good service for the faith along the levels of popular controversy, 
where alone, indeed, Professor Huxley’s influence, as a theological 
and philosophical thinker, still lives. But we cannot regard Dr. 
Thompson’s treatment of the uniformity of Nature as at all ade- 
quate, though it will undoubtedly meet a crude difficulty that is 
widely felt, and is effective as against Professor Huxley. It is 
something of no small significance to wrest from an opponent like 
Professor Huxley an admission that, after all has been said and done, 
science rests upon a great assumption—or act of faith. 

In his supplementary chapter Dr. Thompson has made good use 
of Dr. Illingworth’s noteworthy account of the spiritual conditions of 
belief—good use, but not the best use, for, unfortunately, the best 
use has not yet been discovered by our popular apologetic. 


Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By Grorcre GALLoway, B.D. 
(London: Blackwood and Sons, 1904.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THESE ‘ Studies’ consist of half a dozen essays which do not pretend 
to deal systematically with the philosophy of religion, and which, 
while they may ‘form a fairly connected treatment’ of the subject, 
still are not a closely woven or organic whole. They deal both with 
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the history and with the philosophy of religion; and, in the main, 
they are more satisfactory on the latter, which is, as the title of the 
book indicates, the more important side, than they are on the former. 
But the essays which are concerned with the philosophy of 
religion are of uneven value: some of them, eg. the first, pass so 
rapidly over the matters dealt with that little impression, and less 
conviction, is produced on the mind of the reader. The same 
tendency to touch on more topics than can be satisfactorily 
discussed within the bounds of a single essay manifests itself also 
in Essay V. There Mr. Galloway touches on Dr. MacTaggart’s 
Studies in the Hegelian Cosmology, and dismisses them in a couple 
of pages. But readers of Dr. MacTaggart—even those who, like 
ourselves, dissent from his conclusion that the Absolute is not a 
person, #.e. that there is no God—would like a rather more thorough- 
going criticism than a couple of pages can contain. On the other 
hand, some of Mr. Galloway’s ‘Studies’ are excellent, and as an 
example we may refer to that entitled ‘The Natural Sciences, 
Ethics and Religion,’ or to one ‘On the Distinction of Inner and 
Outer Experience,’ which appeared originally in Mind. 


VII.—TopocGraPHy. 


Highways and Byways in Sussex. By E. V. Lucas. With Illus- 
trations by Frederick L. Griggs. (London: Macmillan, 1904.) 
Price 6s. 


A FRENCH critic to whom a cookery book had been entrusted for review 
is said religiously to have tasted every recipe before sending in his 
account of it. In like manner the proper method of appreciating any 
of the admirable ‘ Highways and Byways’ Series would be to set out 
volume in hand and follow the author in his itinerary from start to finish. 
It would be difficult to accomplish a more charming tour than could 
thus be made in company with Mr. Lucas through ‘ windy Sussex. 

The county is quite sé generis, and possesses in its physical conforma- 
tion and in its inhabitants a singular individuality. It is really 
remarkable that a region crossed by railways and thronged every 
year by tens of thousands of visitors should retain so many spots 
remote from the bustle and hurry of modern life and still un- 
spoiled by modern fashions. Along its seaboard, indeed, are 
scattered half-a-score or more of fashionable watering-places ; but 
inland, one of its distinctive features is its quiet little country towns— 
Midhurst, Horsham, Lewes, Chichester, Hailsham, Arundel, and 
others— of all of which alike it may be said that ‘ nothing ever hurries 
there. The people live their own lives, passing through their few 
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narrow streets and the one broad one under the projecting eaves of 
timbered houses, unrecking of London and the world’ (p. 3). 

The antiquarian and historical interest of the county is 
illustrated by such names as Lewes, Battle, Cowdray, Arundel, 
Winchelsea, Bramber, but it is not confined to places of note. It is 
chiefly of the more retired and, if we may so call it, domestic 
character. Quaint churches, small for the most part in size, but 
admirably in harmony with the little valleys in which they nestle— 
their rude and massive walls uninjured by the hand of the restorer. 
Timbered and moated granges of moderate dimensions, retaining all 
the individuality of the days when a man’s house was not only his 
castle, but so much a part of himself that it was like death to tear 
him from it. Sleepy villages where the thatch still lingers over 
cottages with cosy dormer windows and warm chimney corners 
reddened by fire-plates wrought when the country was the great 
centre of the English iron industry. Hollow ways along which 
the smugglers ran their contraband with the fullest sympathy of 
every class—clergy not excepted—who could not see why the King 
should tax good liquor. Broad forest districts, some now largely 
disafforested, but still retaining landscape of exquisite and never- 
failing beauty. Last and chiefest of all, the Downs, which Mr. Lucas 
describes so admirably that we are fain to quote his own words :— 


‘The Downs are the symbol of Sussex. The sea, the Weald, the heather 
hills of her great forest districts she shares with other counties, but the 
Downs are her own. Wiltshire, Berkshire, Kent, and Hampshire, it is 
true, have also their turf-covered chalk hills, but the Sussex Downs are 
vaster, more remarkable, and more beautiful than these, with more 
individuality and charm. At first they have been known to disappoint 
the traveller, but one has only to live among them or near them, within 
the influence of their varying moods, and they surely conquer. They 
are the smoothest things in England, gigantic, rotund, easy ; the eye 
rests upon their gentle contours andisat peace. They have no sublimity, 
no grandeur, only the most spacious repose. Perhaps it is due to this 
quality that the Wealden folk, accustomed to be overshadowed by this 
unruffled range, are so deliberate in their mental processes and so averse 
from speculation or experiments. There is a hypnotism of form; a 
rugged peak will alarm the mind where a billowy green undulation will 
lull it. The Downs change their complexion, but are never other than 
soothing and still: no stress of weather produces in them any of that 
sense of fatality that one is conscious of in Westmoreland. Thunder- 
clouds empurple the turf and blacken the hangers, but they cannot 
break the imperturbable equanimity of the line: rain throws over the 
range a gauze veil of added softness : a mist makes them more wonderful, 
unreal, romantic : snow brings them to one’s doors. At sunrise they are 
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magical, a background for Malory ; at sunset they are the lovely home of 
the serenest thoughts, a spectacle for Marcus Aurelius. Their combes, 
or hollows, are then filled with purple shadow cast by the sinking sun, 
while the summits and shoulders are gold’ (pp. 23, 4). 


We have only space to add that the illustrations are well chosen 
and admirably reproduced. We congratulate author and illustrator 
alike of this fascinating volume. 


1. Highways and Byways in Oxford and the Cotswolds. By 
HERBERT A. Evans. (Macmillan, 1905.) Price 6s. 

2. A History of the Post-Reformation Catholic Missions in 
Oxfordshire. By Mrs. BRYAN STAPLETON. (Henry Frowde, 
1906.) Price ros. 6d. net. 


THESE two books, of very different types, throw light upon a 
country which has only to be known to be loved. Their interest 
belongs to that ‘ harvest of a quiet eye’ which claims an in- 
creasing number of disciples in days of growing stress. Mr. 
Evans takes us to Oxford, leads us through the streets with 
tales of bygone days, cheerfully and instructively beguiling 
the time as he goes, and so on to the borders of the shire and 
over to Gloucester. Mrs. Stapleton laboriously collects facts, 
tales, legends, relating to the professors of her religion in Oxford- 
shire from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The one has a general, the other a particular, 
interest ; but both are books of value, preserving old things 
which are too ready to vanish away. 

Mrs. Stapleton’s book has some claims to be regarded as 
a contribution to history. Much of what she records comes 
from manuscript sources preserved in Jesuit, Benedictine, and 
Franciscan archives, but she has also made considerable use of 
the printed materials which bear upon the subject. She shews 
that in many villages there remained a few people, two or three 
perhaps—in the towns, it may be, a score—and that these were 
assiduously visited, and Mass was said for them by such priests 
as could be found, generally regulars of some Order and often 
foreigners. But the Romanist congregations dwindled, and 
there are few records of ‘conversion.’ The facts collected by 
Mrs. Stapleton are of considerable interest in regard to family 
and local history. But we are forced to confess some hesitation 
in accepting all her statements. She frequently describes 
families as ‘ Catholic’ without giving us any evidence that they 
were not members of the National Church; and she seems, 
Q2 
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sometimes at least, to confuse Nonjurors with Romanists without 
the slightest ground for doing so. But the book collects a 
number of curious tales which add to the interest of the out- 
of-the-way Oxfordshire villages. 

It is out of such books that pleasant compilations like those 
of Mr. Herbert Evans are made. His industry seems to have 
been inexhaustible. Printed books from the early days down 
to 1904 have yielded up their stores. He seems to have searched 
everywhere and found everything. Heis historical, antiquarian, 
architectural, anecdotal, and purely descriptive, by turns; and in 
every style he writes fluently and agreeably. He could not 
have had a more profitable field in which to work. Every- 
body, perhaps, knows all about Oxford; certainly there are 
enough books to tell. Yet of the little villages of the shire, 
west and north, there are few who know anything; and not 
only is there much amusement to be derived from the collection 
of the local anecdotes and the memories of bygone history, 
but a real and practical effect is to be hoped for from the plain 
words in which Mr. Evans speaks of the surviving memorials 
of ages when men built beautifully, and in which he denounces 
the ‘restorers’ of the last fifty or a hundred years. Here is 
a passage, about the fine Perpendicular church of Chipping 
Campden, which excellently illustrates the line he takes : 


‘The impression made upon the stranger by the great church 
of Campden is best described as that of a perfect combination of 
unity, magnificence, and strength ; in this respect it is not surpassed 
by any one of the many churches mentioned in this volume. More- 
over, the unity of the effect is enhanced by the solemn uniformity of 
the colouring of the exterior, which is a rich dark brown unbroken 
either by creeping plants or by patches of unweathered stone. But 
the greater our admiration for the exterior, the greater will be the 
shock to our feelings on entering the building ; it is the old story of 
nineteenth-century atrocities—scraped walls, encaustic tiles, stained 
deal, and flat ceiling. The reader, I fear, must be getting weary of 
my frequent lamentations on this subject, but the fault is not mine, 
and this instance is too flagrant to be passed over in silence.’ 


The warning remonstrance is very far from being unnecessary. 
Still, where they are not prevented, mechanical firms and, 
we grieve to add, ignorant country clergymen are destroying 
the beauty of the past. Perhaps William Morris’s views were 
extreme ; but with a policy of ‘ anti-scrape’ all lovers of the 
memorials of the Middle Ages must be in accord. It is un- 
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fortunate, by the way, that Mr. Griggs, who illustrates Mr. 
Evans’s book, does not share his opinions. He delights, in his 
drawings, to scrape what was not scraped before ; thus he shews 
us the appearance of detached stones, of a chess-board pattern 
indeed, on many a wall on which, happily, the effects of time’s 
mellowing hand have not been disturbed. His work is thus 
a striking object lesson. How can we expect clergy and squires 
to treat the old buildings reverently if artists think it makes 
them look beautiful to shew every separate stone on their faces ? 
It is sad to place some of Mr. Griggs’s pictures by the side of 
some of Mr. Evans’s eloquent protests. But the illustrations 
in many cases, it is only fair to say, help us to realize much of 
the beauty that remains. The book is, in short, a pleasant 
companion to the many others which have recently been 
written both on Oxford and on the Cotswolds, from which it 
freely borrows and epitomizes. 


Highways and Byways in Derbyshire. By J.B.Firtu. (London: 

Macmillan and Co., 1905.) Price 6s. 
THis charming book is, as the writer tells us in the preface, a 
book of narration rather than description, for though he has a 
keen eye for ‘ the delightful scenery of Derbyshire,’ he peoples 
its highways and byways with anecdotes, the history of the 
men and women who have travelled over them as pilgrims, 
ptisoners, or philosophers in the past, and as poets, preachers, 
and politicians of the present. The charm of the book is that 
the reader realizes that it is not, like most guide-books,a mere 
compilation of too often out-of-date and unauthenticated de- 
scriptions of the ‘sights,’ but the recent personal experience 
and thoughts of a scholar and careful historian, as indeed those 
who have read the writer’s Constantine the Great in ‘ The Heroes 
of the Nations’ series would expect. 

It is evident that Mr. Firth has verified his authorities, 
and in many instances he gives us in their own words the 
impression made by the scenes he describes on the minds of 
famous men, Izaak Walton, Dr. Johnson, and Horace Walpole 
not less than Scott, Byron, and Ruskin. There is not 
much of what is now called ‘Nature Study,’ but a great deal 
of the study of mankind. To many of us it is more inter- 
esting to be informed what route King Edward I. traversed on a 
hunting excursion from Sherwood to Peak Forest, when he did 
not wish to be far away from good Queen Eleanor while she lay 
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a-dying at Harby—and to notice the topographic likenesses of 
many of the villages in the Peak to those described by Charlotte 
Bronté in Jane Eyre, or by George Eliot in Adam Bede—than 
to read a catalogue of the fauna and flora of the county. We 
think that the author nods when he states in reference to the 
famous Eagle Stone on Baslow Edge, that it is ‘an arbitrary name 
of no significance,’ whereas there is good reason to believe that 
it gets its name from Aigle, Eigil, or Egil, the Saxon Archer- 
God described by Kemble in The Saxons in England, vol. i. 422, 
to whom belongs the widespread tale which has almost passed 
into accredited history in the case of William Tell. 

There is a similar stone at Studland, near Bournemouth, still 
retaining the old spelling, Agle Stone, and numerous place- 
names are derived from this root, softened into Aylesbury— 
Aylesford—Aylesworth, Aylestone; while in Derbyshire we have 
Allestree, not far from Eglesbourne or Ecclesburne river; lastly, 
at Mayence is a pyramid, 100 feet high, called Eigelstein. If we 
might hazard a conjecture on such a treacherous subject as the 
derivation of place-names, we would suggest that many of 
those compounded of Eccles are not, as is commonly supposed, 
derived from Ecclesia, a church, but from a far more ancient 
form of worship, that of the Saxon god A®gel. 

The book is a storehouse of county history indispensable toa 
Derbyshire library, but for the pack of a wayfarer an edition on 
thinner paper would be more convenient, provided that Miss Nelly 
Erichsen’s faithful and yet artistic illustrations did not suffer. 


The Royal Forests of England. By J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., 
‘The Antiquary’s Books’ (Methuen, 1905.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


No persons save those who have dived tolerably deeply into 
the history of the country, and into that part of its history in 
particular which deals with the earliest epochs, have any kind 
of an idea of the prime importance, historically and physically, 
of the early forests. Of vast extent—that of Anderida was 
120 miles in length and thirty in breadth—they affected the 
rainfall and the climate, harboured savage beasts (and no doubt 
also men as savage), were the boundaries between tribes, and 
strategically of even greater importance than seas, rivers or 
mountains. Such has been shewn to be the case by the inves- 
tigations of the late Gen. Pitt-Rivers on the Bokerly Dyke, and 
by those of Professor Ridgeway on the Dykes of Cambridgeshire. 
Dr. Cox’s learned and thoroughly scholarly book deals with 
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the forests of a later date, and with forests too in the technical 
sense, for the royal forest was not by any means necessarily 
or indeed often a continuous expanse of trees. A forest was an 
area of ground, tree-land and pasture-land, within whose bounds 
the king or those authorized by him alone had the right of 
hunting. Hence some of the tracts still called ‘ forests,’ where 
it is very unlikely that, at any time, there was any great abund- 
ance of trees. There were other similar unenclosed areas of 
land where the hunting rights belonged to some great noble. 
These were the ‘ chases,’ and Malvern Chase is an example of 
an area which was at first a ‘ forest,’ and subsequently, passing 
as dowry with a royal wife to a subject, became a ‘ chase.’ 
The unenclosed condition of both ‘forest’ and ‘chase’ dis- 
tinguished them from the ‘ park,’ which was fenced in by pales 
or a wall. To the Norman sovereigns the possession of these 
forests was one of the chief privileges of kingship, and everybody 
is acquainted with the striking passage in which the Conqueror’s 
love for ‘ the high deer ’ is described. 

Nowadays we look but upon the remnants of these vast 
woodlands and moors. Destruction of timber, due partly to 
agricultural necessities, partly to the need for fuel for furnaces, 
as for example in Arden—never, by the way, technically a 
‘ forest ’—partly to the nuisance caused by the bands of robbers 
and other bad characters harboured by the woods, destruction 
of timber from all these causes and Enclosure Acts have reduced 
the number of these areas almost to the vanishing point. Of 
course there is still the noble New Forest to shew us what such 
things were like, there are the remnants of Wyre, of Sherwood, and 
of Epping, but these are only the survivors of a large and goodly 
band. With the passage of time have gone not only the 
forests but many of the beasts which they used to harbour. 
The British bear is not mentioned by Dr. Cox, and presumably 
had disappeared from the country before the times with which 
he deals, for it is very doubtful whether the bear which the 
citizens of Norwich sent to the Confessor was a native animal. 
The wolf lingered to a later date, dying out apparently in the 
time of Henry VII. in England, though the last wild wolf in 
Ireland was not dispatched until 1770. The last wild cat is 
supposed to have been shot by Lord Ravensworth at Eslington 
in Northumberland in 1853, and the wild boar—one of the most 
noted of the beasts of the chase—seems to have come to an 
end in the time of Charles II. James I. hunted this animal in 
Windsor Forest in 1617. 
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To take charge of these great forests bodies of woodland 
officers were appointed, woodwards, verderers and others, with 
charge over ‘ vert and venison,’ and forest courts sat at irregular 
times to try cases of offence against the forest laws. The homes 
of such courts may be seen at Lyndhurst in the New Forest, 
and at the Speech-House in the Forest of Dean, that singular 
conjunction of exquisite sylvan scenery with what is called 
the ‘ Black Country.’ Of these courts and of the forests with 
which they were connected Dr. Cox gives full and interesting 
details. Here and there we get the most vivid peeps into the 
social history of the period. We find the king granting privileges 
toa hermit dwelling in some corner of one of his forests, or allotting 
timber for the building of a church, or a fat buck or two that 
the monks of some abbey may properly keep their patronal feast. 
On the other side we find the records of trials of those who had 
hunted over the royal preserves without leave or license, the 
dealings with those who had abstracted timber, or in other 
ways offended against the laws dealing with ‘ vert.’ 

In a word Dr. Cox’s admirable book supplies a fund of inform- 
ation on a subject about which but little is known by the general 
reader, and this because the information on the subject—now 
gathered together in these pages—has heretofore been obtain- 
able only in very out-of-the-way places, such as obscure records 
and little-known books. Dr. Cox’s work is a worthy volume 
in the valuable series of which he is the general editor. 


PERIODICALS. 
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Reviews ‘Cambridge Theological Essays.’ J. Armitage Robinson: ‘ In 
the Name.’ The Baptismal formula. C. H. Turner: ‘Niceta and 
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(Greek Text). E. S. Buchanan: ‘The Codex Corbeiensis (ff.), II.’ 
C. Taylor: ‘Hermas and Matt. xxviii. 19 f.. G. Mercati: ‘An Uncial 
MS. of St. Cyprian.’ W. Aldis Wright: ‘The Prayer Book Psalter.’ 
H. M. Bannister: ‘An Ancient Office for Holy Saturday: Postscript.’ 
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and Stoughton). W. R. Nicoll: ‘ Twenty-one Years of the Expositor.’ 
M. Dods: ‘Evolution and Christian Theology.’ E. L. Hicks: ‘ The 
Communistic Experiment of Acts ii. and iv.’ W. M. Ramsay: ‘ The 
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liouth : ‘ Dr. Emil Reich on the Failure of the Higher Criticism.’ Amusing. 
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G. A. Smith : ‘ Jeremiah’s Jerusalem, c. 625-586 B.c.’ (continued February). 
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Fathers.’ Sermon. J. H. Jowett: ‘The Faithlessness of the Average 
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‘The Son of Man as the Light of the World.” C. H. W. Johns: ‘ The 
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Epictetus.” D. M. McIntyre: ‘ The Prayer of Perfection.’ H. W. Clark: 
‘Paul’s Doctrine of the Transformation of Experience.’ Bishop of 
Derry : ‘ The Just shall live by Faith’ (Hab. ii. 4, Gal. ili. 11, Hebr. x. 38, 
Rom. i. 17).’ J. Moffatt: ‘Notes on Recent New Testament Study.’ 
March :—J. H. A. Hart: ‘The Scribes of the Nazarenes.’ W. L. 
Walker: ‘ The Cross in Relation to Sin: Can a Moral Theory leave this 
out?’ J. Moffatt: ‘A Daughter of Jacob.’ The Woman at the Well. 
K. Lake: ‘Galatians ii. 3-5.’ G. Harford: ‘The Higher Criticism as 
it affects Faith and Spiritual Life’ W. M. Ramsay: ‘Tarsus.’ B. 
Whitefoord : ‘The Church in the House.’ 

Hibbert Journal (Vol. IV. No. 2. January 1906. Williams and 
Norgate). Ameer Ali: ‘ A Moslem View of Christianity.’ R.H. Newton: 
‘The Outcome of the Theological Movement of our Age.’ J. Troup: 
‘ A Japanese Buddhist Sect which teaches Salvation by Faith.’ H. Jones: 
‘The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, II.’ Sir O. Lodge: ‘ Christi- 
anity and Science: I. The Material Element in Christianity.’ FF. C. S. 
Schiller : ‘ Faith, Reason, and Religion.’ E. Armitage: ‘ Who makes our 
Theology?’ J. Iverach: ‘Christ and Czxsar—the rival Saviours of 
the Second Century.’ F.S. Turner: ‘ Do I believe in the Resurrection ? ’ 
St. G. Stock: ‘Infinity.’ A. S. Furnell: ‘ Religious Knowledge as a 
School Subject.’ W. Manning: ‘ Are the Clergy honest?’ R. J. Fox: 
‘ The Plea for Mysticism once more.’ Reviews :—H. Rashdall: ‘ Galloway, 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion.’ J. Drummond: ‘ Sanday, Criticism 
of the Fourth Gospel’ and ‘ Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary.’ T. W. Rolles- 
ton: ‘ Bury, Life of St. Patrick’ and ‘Healy, Life and Writings of St. 
Patrick.’ Noteworthy. N.Smith: ‘ Howison, Limits of Evolution. R. R. 
Rusk: ‘The Child and Religion. J. H. Muirhead: ‘D. G. Ritchie, 
Philosophical Studies.’ F.C. S. Schiller: ‘Santayana, The Life of Reason, 
I., II.’ L. Dyer: ‘G. H. Palmer, The English Works of George Herbert.’ 

The American Journal of Theology (Vol. X. No. 1. January 1906. 
University of Chicago Press). B. W. Bacon, B. B. Warfield and others : 
‘The Supernatural Birth of Jesus: can it be established historically ? 
Is it essential to Christianity ?’ H.C. Sheldon: ‘ Changes in Theology 
among American Methodists.’ W. T. Paullin, jun.: ‘A Review of the 
Ontological Argument.’ H. Preble and S. M. Jackson: ‘ Bernard of 
Cluny, The Scorn of the World.’ English translation. E. J. Goodspeed: 
‘A New Glimpse of Greek Tense-movements in New Testament Times.’ 
Evidence of ostraka. Reviews :—K. Lake: ‘ Resch, Der Paulinismus 
u. die Logia Jesu.’ F. C. Porter: ‘Matthews, The Messianic Hope in 
the N.T. E. D. Burton: ‘Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel.’ 
G. H. Gilbert: ‘ Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary.” W. H. Ryder: ‘A. 
Meyer, Die Auferstehung Christi.’ W.R. Schoemaker : ‘ C. S. Macfarland, 
Jesus and the Prophets.” E. Y. Hincks: ‘ B..Weiss, Religion of the N.T.’ 
(E. T.: very bad) and ‘ Kégel, Der Sohn u. die Schne.’ W. Muss-Arnolt : 
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‘I. M. Price, Some Literary Remains of Rim Sin (Arioch), King of Larsa, 
c. 2285 B.c.’ W.N. Stearns: ‘Goodspeed, Greek Papyri from the Cairo 
Museum.’ F. LI. Griffith: ‘ J. H. Breasted, The Battle of Kadesh : a Study 
of the earliest known Military Strategy.’ A. S. Carrier: ‘ Kent, Student’s 
O.T.’ G. F. Moore: ‘Stade, Biblische Theologie des A.-T.’; ‘ Kéberle, 
Sinde u. Gnade im religidsen Leben des Volkes Israel bis auf Christum’ ; 
‘Ottley, Religion of Israel.’ Severe. <A. Bertholet : ‘P. D. Chantepie de 
la Saussaye, Lehrbuch dey Religionsgeschichte’ (‘The standard work 
of the history of religions’); ‘ J. A. Macculloch, Religion, its Origin and 
Forms’ (Temple Primers). Favourable; ‘D. S. Margoliouth, Religions 
of Bible Lands.’ A. Fairbanks: ‘ P. Decharme, La critique des traditions 
veligteuses chez les Grecs.’ S, F. MacLennan: ‘ G. Santayana, The Life of 
Reason, I., II.’ ; ‘A. P. Fors, The Ethical World-Conception of the Norse 
People.’ F. Tracy: ‘H. Mimsterberg, The Eternal Life.’ G. Cross: 
‘E. R. Mayer, Schleiermachers u. C. G. Brinkmanns Gang durch die Briider- 
gemeine.’ E. J. Hanna: ‘M. Hébert, L’Evolution de la fot catholique’ ; 
‘Tixeront, Histoive des Dogmes, I.’ A. V. G. Allen: ‘ Batiffol, Etudes 
@Histoive et de Théologie positive.’ ‘Recent Missionary Literature.’ 
‘ Fresh Light on the Dark Continent.’ 

The Princeton Theological Review (Vol. IV. No. 1. January 1906. 
Philadelphia : MacCalla and Co.). B.B. Warfield: ‘ Tertullian and the 
Beginnings of the Doctrine of the Trinity, II.’ J. G. Machen: ‘ The N.T. 
Account of the Birth of Jesus, II.’ T. F. Fotheringham : ‘ The Doctrine 
of Baptism in Holy Scripture and the Westminster Standards, III.’ 
Reviews :—B. B. Warfield : ‘M. Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature.’ 
Critical ; ‘O. Pfleiderer, Early Christian Conception of Christ’; ‘H. F. 
Henderson, Religious Controversies of Scotland.’ J. D. Davis: ‘W. R. 
Harper, Priestly Element in the O.T.’ G. Vos: ‘ A. B. Davidson, Theology 
of the O.T.’ Lengthy; ‘L. A. Muirhead, The Eschatology of Jesus.’ 
H. E. Dosker: ‘ Cramer-Pijper, Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica, II.’ 
(‘A priceless treasure’). F.W.Loetscher: ‘ Dargan, History of Preaching, 
A.D. 70-1572’; ‘C. Bigg, The Church’s Task under the Empire’; ‘A. 
Plummer, English Church History from Death of Archbishop Parker to 
the Death of Charles I.’ 

The Dublin Review (N.S.. Vol. CXXXVIII. No. 276. January 
1906. Burns and Oates). ‘St. Thomas Aquinas and Medieval Thought.’ 
‘ Manning and Gladstone : the ‘‘ Destroyed” Letters.’ J. S. Phillimore: 
‘ Leonidas of Tarentum : Ivy Berries from the Anthology.’ ‘ The Functions 
of Prejudice.’ H. Thurston, S.J.: ‘The Pretorium of Pilate and the Pillar 
of Scourging.’ ‘The Letters of St. Catherine of Siena.’ W. S. Lilly: 
‘ Anglicanism, New and Old.’ E. Dimnet: ‘ The Church in France: its 
Present Position.’ Reviews:—‘R. Balfour, The Seraphic Keepsake’ ; 
‘B. W. Maturin, Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline’; ‘G. Sortais, 
Précis de Philosophie scientifique et de Philosophie morale’ ; ‘ J. Chapman, 
Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims.’ ‘ Foreign Catholic Books.’ 

The Interpreter (Vol. II. No. 2. January 1906. Simpkin, Marshall). 
‘ Editorial Notes.’ Deals with recent works by Drs. Sanday, Drummond, 
Reich, Lock, Lyttelton, Pfleiderer, and Zahn. R. H. Kennett: ‘ Christ 
the Interpreter of Prophecy (Io. i. 21, Matt. xi. 14).’ F. B. Jevons: ‘ The 
Place of Christianity in the History of Religion.’ W. R. Inge: ‘Sin and 
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Modern Thought, II.’ H. L. Goudge: ‘ The Relation of the Church to 
the Kingdom of God.’ W.F. Adeney: ‘ N.T. Revision of O.T. Prophecy.’ 
J. H. B. Masterman: ‘ Apollinarius of Laodicea and Modern Theology.’ 
G. H. Box: ‘ The Gospel Narratives of the Nativity and the alleged In- 
fluence of Heathen Ideas.’ P. J. Boyer : ‘ Assyria and Israel.’ Reviews :— 
‘Cambridge Theological Essays.’ ‘E. A. Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary.’ 
‘M. Creighton, Claims of the Common Life and Counsels for the Young.’ 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (Vol. XVIII. No. 70. January 1906. 
Macmillan and Co.). S. Poznaiiski: ‘The Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadiah Gaon in the Tenth Century.’ D. Philipson: ‘The Reform 
Movement in Judaism: VI. The Frankfort Rabbinical Conference, 1845.’ 
M. Joseph and C. G. Montefiore: ‘ Biblical Criticism and the Pulpit.’ 
H. Hirschfeld : ‘The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge, 
XII.’ Hebrew texts and translations. J. H. A. Hart: ‘ Philo of Alex- 
andria, II.’ The ‘ De Somniis, I.’ (summary). S. A. Cook: ‘ Notes on 
O.T. History: III. Jud. x. 6-I. Sam. viii.’ D. Simonsen: ‘ Dr. Elias 
Sabot.’ §S. A. Cook: ‘ Reich, Failure of the Higher Criticism ’—an outburst 
of immoderate language, false imputation, and groundless fabrication’ ; 
‘H. M. Wiener, Studies in Biblical Law’ ; ‘D. W. Amram, Leading Cases 
in the Bible’; ‘B. Jacob, Der Pentateuch’; ‘ Jeremias, Das A.T. im 
Lichte des alten Orients’ and ‘ Babylonisches im N.T.’ ; ‘ Jensen, Assyrisch- 
babylonische Mythen u. Epen’ ; ‘S. Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Religions.’ 
F. Perles: ‘ The Fourteenth Edition of Gesenius-Buhl’s Dictionary.’ I. 
A[brahams] : ‘ Bibliography of Hebraica and Judaica, Oct.—Dec. 1905.’ 

The Expository Times (Vol. XVII. Nos. 4-6. January-March 1906. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark). J. O. Dykes: ‘ The Person of Our Lord, 
IV.’ J. Orr: ‘ The Christian Doctrine of Salvation.’ (Internat. Theol. 
Library). J. V. Prasek: ‘ Recent Biblical Archeology.’ ‘A. Gardner, 
Theodore of Studium. ‘W. G. Aston, Shinto.’ ‘W. Lock: The Bible 
and Christian Life. February:—‘ R. J. Knowling, Testimony of St. 
Paul to Christ.’ ‘L. R. Farnell, Evolution of Religion.’ ‘ Ferries, The 
Growth of Christian Faith. G.G. Findlay: ‘The Messianic Teaching of 
Isaiah.’ Bishop A. J. Maclean: ‘ Loofs, Nestoriana : Die Fragmente des 
Nestorius.’ W. H. Griffith Thomas: ‘ Apostolic Arithmetic: a Pauline 
Word-study.’ The use of Aoyifec6Gu. A. H. Sayce: ‘ Recent Biblical 
and Oriental Archeology.’ Discusses ‘ Kasdim.’ G. G. Cameron: ‘ The 
Masai and their Primitive Traditions.’ Reviews ‘ Merker, Die Masai: 
ethnugraphische Monographie eines Ostafrikanischen Semitenvolkes.’ 
‘Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, 3rd ed.’ 
‘“P. Ewald, Die Briefe des Paulus an die Epheser, Kolosser u. Philemon.’ 
‘Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba’ ‘¥F. H. Dudden, 
Gregory the Great.’ ‘Lord Tennyson, Tennyson: a Memoir.’ ‘W. J. 
Knox Little, Conflict of Ideals in the Church of England.’ ‘ Protests 
against most of the men and all the movements of his time.’ March :— 
A. Deissmann: ‘The new Biblical Papyri at Heidelberg.’ G. G. 
Cameron: ‘The Masai and their Primitive Traditions, I.’ ‘ MacCulloch, 
The Childhood of Fiction.’ ‘A. Lang, The Secret of the Totem.’ ‘J. G. 
Frazer, Lectures on Kingship. ‘E. A. Abbott, Johannine Grammar.’ 
‘G. Negri, Julian the Apostate.” ‘D. Stone, The Christian Church.’ 
J. Iverach : ‘C, Clemen, Schleiermacher’s Glaubenlehre.’ J. Taylor: ‘ Job 
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and Isaiah in the Zeitschrift f. A.T. Wissenschaft.’ Noteworthy. S. R. 
Driver : ‘ Dr. Dillmann’s Critical Position.’ K. Lake: ‘ Tatian’s Diates- 
saron and the Martyrdom of Abo.’ 

The Liberal Churchman (No. 5. January 1906. Williams and Nor- 
gate.) Notes. Chiefly a plea for the appointment of ‘ liberal-minded ’ 
clergy in harmony with ‘ the national mind’ to mitigate ‘ the disastrous 
effects of nearly twenty years of ecclesiastical patronage by one party in 
the State.’ V. Leuliette: ‘ Disestablishment in France.’ J. H. Wilkin- 
son: ‘ The Resurrection.’ Discusses briefly passages in Irenzeus, Hip- 
polytus, and Tertullian. H. von Soden: ‘ The Gospels.’ Excerpt from 
Baron v. Soden’s History of Early Christian Literature. T. L. Papillon: 

The Expausion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries.’ Reviews 
Harnack’s Mission u. Ausbreitung (E. T.). Dean Fremantle: ‘ The so- 
called Representative Church Council.’ Reviews:—‘L. R. Farnell, Evo- 
lution of Religion’; ‘ Practical Questions’; ‘E. A. Abbott, Johannine 
Vocabulary’; ‘A. S. Peake, Job’ ; ‘ Dillon, The Original Poem of Job.’ 

The Independent Review (Vol. VIII. Nos. 28-30. January-March 
1906. Fisher Unwin). E. Marvin: ‘The Mothers of the Future.’ M. 
Wilson : ‘ Infant Mortality.’ E. D. Morel: ‘The Congo Problem.’ H. 
Paul: ‘The Author of Jonica’ (W. Cory). L. Binyon: ‘Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Discourses.’ February :—G. L. Strachey : ‘Sir Thomas Browne.’ 
R. C. K. Ensor: ‘ Workmen’s Homes in London and Manchester.’ Based 
on personal study. A. Thorold: ‘ Maeterlinck as Moralist.’ W. C. 
Mackenzie: ‘Deer Forests in the Highlands.’ S. Linden: ‘ Leonidas 
Andreieff.’ A modern Russian novelist. E. Jenks: ‘Frazer’s Lectures 
on the Early History of Kingship.’ G. J. Turner: ‘G. B, Adams, Political 
History of England, Ul.’ March:—S. A. Barnett: ‘The Religious 
Difficulty.’ J. R. Macdonald: ‘The Labour Party and its Policy.’ E. 
Jenks : ‘ Moketo, Gurth, and Bill Brown : Experiments in State Building.’ 
Deals with Congo State. S. J. Irwin: ‘Satire and Poetry at Olney.’ 
Cowper. H. Paul: ‘Lord Randolph Churchill.’ G. Lowes Dickinson : 
‘Morison, The Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen.’ S. Waterlow: ‘ Verrall, 
Essays on Four Plays of Euripides.’ 

The Edinburgh Review (No. 415. January 1906. Longmans). 
‘ Religion under the French Revolution.’ ‘ Novels with a Philosophy ’ (by 
H. G. Wells, M. Sinclair, M. Dearmer, and R. Hichens). ‘ Fanny Burney, 
her Diary and her Days.’ ‘The British Museum Library and its Cata- 
logue.’ ‘ Lucretius and his Times.’ ‘ The Visionary Art of William Blake.’ 


‘ Thought in Architecture.’ ‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne, Man and Author.’ 
The Quarterly Review (No. 406. January 1906. John Murray). F.B. 
Gummere: ‘ Originality and Convention in Literature.’ ‘The Congo 


Question.’ F.C. S. Schiller : ‘ Plato and his Predecessors.’ J. C. Bailey : 
‘Fanny Burney.’ H. Stuart Jones: ‘Art under the Roman Empire.’ 
Illustrated. G. Pernet : ‘ The Light-Treatment of Disease.’ S. T. Irwin: 
‘Hazlitt and Lamb.’ V. Lee: ‘The Riddle of Music.’ ‘The Unem- 
ployed and the Poor Law.’ 

The Classical Review (Vol. XX. No. 1. February 1906. David 
Nutt). L. R. Farnell: ‘An Unrecorded Attic Colony in Eubcea?’ 
F. G. Kenyon: ‘ Reinach’s Greek and Demotic Papyri.’ W. Wyse: 
*R. J. Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts.” A. W. van Buren: ‘ The 
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Temples of Castor and of Concord in the Roman Forum.’ With drawings. 
W. H. D. Rouse: ‘ Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum.’ J. E. Harrison : 
‘H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman.’ 

The Contemporary Review (Nos. 481-2. January-February 1906. Mar- 
shall). Z. C. K.: ‘The Russian Socialists.’ Sir C. P. Ilbert: ‘ The 
History of English Parliamentary Procedure.’ W. S, Palmer: ‘An 
Agnostic’s Progress, I.’ (continued February). Hon. S. Holland: ‘ Hos- 
pital Finance.’ E. Reich: ‘The Bankruptcy of Higher Criticism, III.’ 
J. Finot : ‘The Will, as a means of Prolonging Life.’ J. G. Browne: 
‘Tartars and Armenians.’ A. E. Keeton: ‘Chopin.’ C. F. G. Master- 
man: ‘The Unemployed.’ ‘H. Paul, Life of Froude” ‘W. H. Hunt, 
Political History of England, X.’ ‘G. Hanotaux, Contemporary France, 
II.’ February :—J. Donaldson: ‘Scotch Education: how it ought to 
be organised.’ H. Ellis: ‘ The Celtic Spirit in Literature.’ G. Rankin: 
‘Nervous Breakdown.’ J.S. Mann: ‘ Life of Lord Randolph Churchill.’ 
Sir E. Fry: ‘Thought: Consciousness: Life.’ ‘Life and Letters of 
P. I. Tchaikovsky’ [E. T.]. ‘Holman Hunt, Pre-Raphaelitism.’ 

The Catholic World (Vol. LXXXII. Nos. 490-2. January-March 
1906. New York). G. Tyrrell, S.J.: ‘The Prayer of Christ.’ M. F. 
Quinlan : ‘ The Evolution of a Socialist.’ J. J. Fox: ‘The Church and 
her Saints’ (continued February). The question of Legends. E. G. 
Hurlev: ‘The Restoration of Plain Chant’ (concluded). M. D. Petre: 
‘ Studies on Nietzsche, II.’ (continued February). W. L. Sullivan: ‘ Mr. 
Mallock on the Naturalness of Christianity.’ Reviews :—‘ G. Letourneau, 
Le Ministeve Pastoral de J. J. Olieys; ‘H. Leclercq, L’ Espagne chrétienne.’ 
‘B. D. de Selincourt, Homes of the First Franciscans in Umbria, &c.’ 
February :—M. Turmann: ‘The Social Activity of French Catholics. 
Reviews :—‘ I. Riviére, Le Dogme de la Rédemption.’ ‘W. R. Harper: 
Constructive Studies in the Prophetic Element in the O.T.’ March:— 
J. T. Driscoll: ‘Mr. Mallock and the Science-Philosophy.’ J. Dunn: 
‘ Le Braz, the Poet of ‘‘La Petite Bretagne.”’ ‘C. F. Kent, Student’s 
Old Testament, I.’ 7 

The Monthly Review (Nos. 64-6. January-March 1906. Murray). 
E. B. Mitford : ‘ Relics.’ C. E. Maud: ‘ Among the Félibres in Provence.’ 
Sven Hedin: ‘ The Black Sea.’ F. L. Petre: ‘ Indian Feudatory States 
and the Paramount Power.’ February :—J. Murray: ‘Lord Byron and 
Lord Lovelace.’ ‘X.’: ‘Lord Randolph Churchill” T. H. Warren: 
‘Ancient and Modern Classics as Instruments of Education.’ W. R. 
Malcolm : ‘ Socialism and the Man in the Street.’ R. McNeill: ‘ Froude 
and Freeman.’ R. Lucas: ‘ A Forgotten Princess.’ Elizabeth, daughter 
of Charles I. R. Hughes: ‘A Pilgrimage to Canossa.’ Reviews :—‘ E. 
Gosse, Sir Thomas Browne’; ‘ The Thread of Gold’; ‘R. E. Prothero, 
Letters of Richard Ford.’ March:—R. E. Prothero: ‘ Lord Lovelace on 
the Separation of Lord and Lady Byron.’ B. G. Evans: ‘ The Coming 
Education Bill: a Forecast.’ L. Elkind: ‘Socialism and Democracy in 
Germany.’ A. E. Keeton: ‘ Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart.’ T. A. Cook: 
‘A Servant of the Crown.’ The late Mr. H. G. Parsons. A. Gleig: 
‘Some Account of a Slum.’ L. Villari: ‘ Anti-Semitism in Russia.’ 
‘G. Baldwin Brown, William Hogarth.’ 

The English Historical Review (Vols. XX.-XXI. Nos. 80-81. October 
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1905—January 1906. Longmans). W. T. Waugh: ‘Sir John Oldcastle 
II.’ R. W. Ramsey : ‘ Records of Houghton-le-Spring, 1531-1771.’ J. E. 
Field: ‘The Beginning of Abingdon Abbey.’ C. L. Falkiner: ‘ Corre- 
spondence of Archbishop Stone and the Duke of Newcastle, IT. (1754-5).’ 
Reviews :—E. W. Watson: ‘C. H. Turner, Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monu- 
menta Juris Antiquissima.’ F. E. Warren: ‘N. J. D. White, Libri S. Patriciz.’ 
J. B. Bury: ‘J. Gay, L’ Italie mévidionale et ? Empire byzantin (867-1071).’ 
W. P. Ker: ‘ Vigfusson-York Powell, Ovigines Islandicae.’ C. Johnson : 
‘L. Pastor, Ungedruckte Akten zur Geschichte der Papste, I. (1376-1464).’ 
J. Gairdner : ‘Dom Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, II.’ E. Scott: 
‘J. R. Magrath, The Flemings in Oxford, I. 1650-1680.’ R. L. Pfoole] : 
*L. Schiaparelli, I Diplomi di Berengario I.’ C,H. Ffirth]: ‘R. B. Gardiner, 
Letters of Dorothy Wadham, 1609-1618.’ January:—J. F. Baldwin: 
‘ Antiquities of the King’s Council.’ W. C. Abbott: ‘ The Long Parlia- 
ment of Charles II., I.’ B. A. Lees: ‘ Letters of Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine 
to Pope Celestine III.’ R. G. Marsden: ‘ The Mythical Town of Orwell.’ 
F, W. D. Brie: ‘ Wat Tyler and Jack Straw.’ Proofs of their identity. 
H. F. M. Simpson: ‘ Cardinal Beaton and the Will of James V.’ Reviews :— 
E. W. Brooks: ‘A. Pernice, L’Imperatore Evaclio, saggio di storia bizantina.’ 
J. B. Bury: ‘Diehl, Etudes byzantines.” HH. W. C. Davis: ‘McKechnie, 
Magna Carta.’ Good. A. G. Little: ‘Goetz, Die Quellen zur Geschichte 
des hl. Franz von Assisi.’ W. E. Rhodes: ‘ Cambridge Modern History, 
III, VIII.’ A. F. Pollard: ‘Lang, John Knox.’ H. E. Egerton: ‘ Hunt, 
Political History of England, X.’ 

The Economic Review (Vol. XVI. No.1. January 1906. Rivingtons). 
T. C. Fry: ‘The Social and Political Outlook.’ J. G. Leigh: ‘ Free 
Libraries and their Possibilities.’ M. J. Lauda: ‘ The Economic Aspect 
of Alien Labour.’ C. W. Alington: ‘ Aspects of Unemployment in East 
Ham.’ H. W. Wolff: ‘ Workmen’s Gardens’ and ‘Land Settlement in 
Prussia.’ H. Vivian: ‘Co-partnership in Housing.’ R. L. Ottley: 
‘Abraham, Church and State in England.’ J. Bonar: ‘ J. R. Macdonald, 
Socialism and Society.’ ‘G. B. Lévy, La Cité Jardin.’ 

Revue Biblique Internationale (N.S. Vol. II. No. 4. III. No. 1. 
October 1905-January 1906. Paris: Lecoffre). M. J. Lagrange: ‘ Notes 
sur le Messianisme au temps de Jésus.’ Assumption of Moses, Apocalypses 
of Esdras, Baruch, and Abraham. H. Hyvernat: ‘Le Langage de la 
Massore (fin). P. Ladeuze: ‘ Transposition accidentelle dans la II* 
Petri: Unité de l’Epitre.’ I. Guidi: ‘ Hegheh, Higgayon Selah.’ G. Mer- 
cati: Due Glossi all’ Esodo nel Codice Vaticano.’ Ex. xii. 19, xxv. 29. 
L. J. Delaporte: ‘Fragments thébains du N.T.’ (suite). E. Michon: 
‘ Antiquités gréco-romaines provenant de Syrie conservées au Musée du 
Louvre.’ R. Louis: ‘A travers l’Exposition de l’Elam.’ In the Louvre. 
M. R. Savignac and M. Abel: ‘ Inscriptions nabatéennes, &c.’ M, Abel: 
‘ Fouilles anglaises de Gézer.’ P.M. Magnien: ‘ Burkitt, Evangelion da- 
Mepharreshe. M. J. Lagrange: ‘ The N.T. in the Apostolic Fathers.’ 
P. Dhorme: ‘ Jeremias, Babylonisches im N.T.’ ‘A. E. Burn: Niceta 
of Remesiana.’ ‘ Amelli, De libri Baruch uetustissima latina uersione usque 
adhuc inedita. From Codex Cauensis. ‘M. Friedlander, Griechtsche 
Philosophie im A.T.’ January 1906. E. LeRoy : ‘ Sur la notion de dogme : 
Réponse a M. l’abbé Wehrlé.’ H. Vincent: ‘Les villes cananéennes 
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d’aprés les fouilles récentes.” With plans and illustrations. M. J. 
Lagrange : ‘ Notes sur les prophéties messianiques des derniers prophétes.’ 
Clermont-Ganneau: ‘Inscription samaritaine de Gaza et inscriptions 
grecques de Bersabée. A. Janssen: ‘ L’immolation chez les Nomades a 
Vest de la Mer Morte.” P. Dhorme: Les formations par analogie 
dans le verbe hébreu.’ H. Vincent: ‘ Fouilles anglaises de Gézer.’ P. M. 
Magnien : ‘ Kiinstle, Das Comma Johanneum (I. John x. 7).’? M. Abel: 
‘Wilpert, Roma sctteranea.’ M. J. Lagrange: ‘L. Fonck, Der Kampf um 
die Wahrheit der H. Schrift sett 25 Jahren.’ Very lengthy reply by Fr. 
Lagrange to a Jesuit’s attack on himself. H. Vincent: ‘A. Carr, S#. 
John’; ‘K. Lake, Athos Fragments of Codex H of Pauline Epistles’ ; 
‘Minocchi, I Salmi’; ‘F. W. Mozley, The Psalter of the Church’ ; ‘ Her- 
mann, Die Idee der Siihne im A.T.’ 

Revue Bénédictine (Vol. XXII. No. 4. Vol. XXIII. No. 1. October 
1905-January 1906. Abbaye de Maredsous). F. Cabrol: ‘L’Avent litur- 
gique.’ A. Mauser: ‘ Note sur un sermon de S. Césaire dans la Concordia 
Regularum.’ G. Morin: ‘ Textes inédits relatifs au Symbole et a la vie 
chrétienne.’ R. Ancel: ‘ La disgrace et le procés de Carafa.’ I. M. Magis- 
tretti: ‘Dela Missa ou Dismissio catechumenorum.’ D. de Bruyne: ‘Le 
concile de Trente.’ Recensions. January 1906. H. Quentin: ‘ Le Codex 
Bezae a Lyon au IX°® siécle? Les citations du N.T. dans le Martyrologe 
d’Adon—Note additionnelle sur le séjour du Codex Bez@ a Lyon au 
XVIF siécle.’ G. Morin: ‘Un recueil de sermons de S. Césaire. Le MS. 
de saint-Thierry et ses piéces inédites.’ P. de Meester: ‘Etudes sur la 
théologie orthodoxe.’ A. Clément : ‘ Conrad d’Urach, Légat en France et 
en Allemagne, II.’ D. de Bruyne: ‘ Un prologue inconnu des Epitres 
catholiques.’ From Cod. Ambros. E 51 inf. H. Leclercq: ‘ Epigraphie 
chrétienne.’ G. Morin: ‘ Burn, Niceta of Remesiana.’ R. Proost: ‘La 
Somme théologique de Duns Scotus.’ G, Morin: ‘Souter, Study of 
Ambrosiaster’ ; ‘Conybeare and Maclean, Rituale Armenorum.’ G. Dirks: 
‘ Batiffol, Etudes d’histoive et de théologie positive, II.’ C. Marmion: 
‘Chapman, Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims.’ C. Baur: ‘ Rietzenstein, 
Poimandres.’ 

Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique Vol. VII. (No. 1. January 1906. 
Louvain). F. X. Funk: ‘La question de l’Agape: Un dernier mot.’ 
A. d’Alés: ‘Limen Ecclesi@. Note sur l’ancienne pénitence publique.’ 
J. Zeiller: ‘Le chorévéque Eugraphus. Notes sur le chorépiscopat en 
Occident au V° siécle.’ P. Fournier : ‘ Etudes sur les Fausses Décrétales : 
I., Le but et l’auteur des Fausses Décrétales.’ P. Richard: ‘ Origines 
des nonciatures permanentes. La répresentation pontificale au XV° 
siécle.’ Comptes rendus. F. Cavallera: ‘Holl, Amphilochius von 
Ikonium.’ P. Ladeuze: ‘ J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Airipe,’ and ‘ W. E. 
Crum, Inscriptions from Schenute’s Monastery (Journ. Theol. Studies).’ J. 
Zeiller : ‘Gillmann, Das Institut des Chorbischéfe im Orient’ and ‘ Bergére, 
Etude historique sur les chorévéques.’ M. Vaes: ‘ Busson-Ledru, Actus 
Pontificum Cenomannis.’ M. Jacquin : ‘ Draseke, Johannes Scotus Erigena.’ 
J. Forget : ‘ T. Granderath, Geschichte des vatikanischen Konzils.’ Review 
of 39 pages. P. de Puniet: ‘ J. P. Gilson, The Mozarabic Psalter.’ Prints 
MS. Brit. Mus. Addit. 30851 (szc. xi). ‘Camm, Lives of the English 
Martyrs: I1., under Elizabeth.’ 
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Bulletin de Littérature Eccléstastique (Nos. 1-2. January-February 1906, 
Paris: Lecoffre). E. Le Roy et L. de Grandmaison: ‘ Qu’est-ce qu’un 
dogme? Littérature Newmanienne’ (Irench essays, translations, &c.). 
February :—E. Franon: ‘La philosophie religieuse du R. P. Tyrrell.’ 
M. Abel: ‘Les peintures des catacombes romaines.’ Notices Wilpert’s 
great work, ‘P. Sabatier, A propos de la séparation des Eglises et de 
V Etat! ‘A. Luchaire: Innocent III., Rome et Italie.’ 

Revue d’Histowre et de Littévature Religieuses (Vol. X. No. 5—Vol. XI. 
No. 1. September 1905-February 1906. Paris). A. Loisy: ‘Le Grand 
Commandement (Mark xii. 28-34; Matt. xxii. 34-40; Luke x. 25-37, 
xx. 39-40). P. Lejay: ‘Le rdéle théologique de Césaire d’Arles: III. Le 
péché actuel ; IV. (November), Les Moyens de Sanctification.’ A. Dufourcq: 
‘Rutilius Namatianus contre saint Augustin.’ P. Lejay: ‘ Bigg, The 
Church’s Task under the Roman Empire’; ‘W. Christ, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur bis auf wie Zeit Justinians.’ A. Loisy: ‘ Jeremias, 
Babylonisches im N.T.’; ‘Cheyne, Bible Problems’; ‘ Burkitt, Early 
Eastern Christianity.” J. Dalbret: ‘Ligneul, L’Evangile au Japon au 
XX sitcle.’ November—December :~-A. Loisy: ‘ Les Pharisiens (Mark xii. 
38-40 ; Matt. xxiii. ; Luke xx. 45-47, xi. 37-54, xiii. 34-35).’ C. Cochin: 
‘Recherches sur Stefano Colonna’ (suite). A. Loisy : ‘Polychrome Bible’; 
‘ H. Cobb, Systems of Hebrew Metre.’ January-February 1906 :—A. Diés: 
‘ L’Evolution de la Théologie dans les philosophes grecs. I., Des origines 
a Pythagore.’ F. Cumont: ‘ L’astrologie et la magie dans le paganisme ro- 
main.’ A. Loisy : ‘ Condamin, Le livre d’Isaie’ ; ‘ Marti, Dodekapropheton’ ; 
‘ Zapletal, Die Metrik des Buches Kohelet’ ; ‘ Burton, Principles of Lite- 
vary Criticism and the Synoptic Problem’; ‘S. Mathews, The Messianic 
Hope in the N.T.’ (‘un trés bon travail’); ‘A. Meyer, Die Auferstehung 
Christi.’ P. Lejay : ‘Ancienne Philologie Chrétienne : Monachisme oriental.’ 

Analecta Bollandiana (Tom. XXIV. 4. XXV. 1. October 1905- 
January 1906. Brussels), H. Moretus: ‘Catalogus Codicum hagio- 
graphicorum Latinorum Bibliothece Bollandiane.’ H. Df[elehaye]: 
‘Hesychii Laudatio S. Procopit Persae.’ Greek text. A. Pfoncelet]: 
‘Une source de la vie de S. Malo par Bili (c. 870 a.p.).’ H. D[elehaye] ; 
‘C. H. Turner, Ecclesiae Occidentalis monumenta Juris antiquissima’ : 
‘ Grégoire, Saints iumeaux et dieux cavaliers’ ; ‘ Burn, Niceta of Remesiana.’ 
F. v[an] Of[rtroy]: ‘Goetz, Die Quellen zur Geschichte des hl. Franz 
von Assisi. A. Poncelet: ‘Catalogus codicum hag. lat. bibliothec. 
‘Rom. preterquam Vaticane, ITI. Archivum capituli S. Marie Maioris ; 
IV. (January), Bibliothece Nat. dicte a Victorio Emmanuele II.’ 
January :—L. Petit: ‘ Vie de S. Athanase l’Athonite.’ Greek text. H. 
Delehaye : ‘S. Expédit et le martyrologe hieronymien.’ A. P[oncelet]: 
* Bell, Lives and Legends of English Bishops and Kings, &c., III.’ H. 
Dfelehaye]: ‘ Dunbar, Lives of Saintly Women’ ; ‘ Leclercq, Les Martyrs, 
IV.’ ; ‘ Pargoire, L’ Eglise byzantine (527-847 A.D.)’; ‘ J. G. C. Anderson, 
Studia Pontica, I.’ P. Pleeters]: ‘ Rerum aethiopicarum scriptores occiden- 
tales ineditt, Il.’ ; ‘ Rabbath, Documents inédits pour servir 2 V histoire du 
Christianisme en Orient, T.’ ; C. Schmidt, Koptisch-gnostische Schriften, 1.’ ; 
‘Loofs, Nestoriana’; ‘Kugener, Vie de Séveve, par Jean de Beith-Aph- 
thonia (Patrol. Orient. II. 3).? H. Moretus: ‘E. Martin, S. Columban 
(540-615 A.D.).’ F. v[an] O[rtroy]: ‘Camm, Lives of English Martyrs’ ; 
CEuvres de S. Francois de Sales, XIII. (ed. Annecy).’ 
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Revue de ?Orient Chrétien (1905. Vol. X. Nos. 2~4. Paris: Picard). 
F. Nau: ‘ Dans quelle mesure les Jacobites sont-ils monophysites?’ F. 
Tourncbize : ‘ Histoire politique et religieuse de l’Arménie’ (suite) [Leo IL.: 
the Catholicos Constantine I.]; (suite, No. 4. Leo III.-Leo V.). P.de 
Meester : ‘ Le dogme de l’Immaculée Conception et la doctrine de l’Eglise 
grecque’ (sutte et fin). F. Nau: ‘ Les constructions palestiniennes dues a 
sainte Héléne d’aprés une rédaction du X° siécle, source de Nicéphore 
Calliste viii. 29, 30, 32.’ D. M. Girard: ‘Sivas, huit siécles d’histoire 
(1021-1820)’ (suite, aussi Nos. 3 et 4). A. Mallon: ‘Documents de 
source copte sur la Sainte Vierge’ (suite No. 3). F. Nau: ‘ Traduction 
des lettres XI1 et XIII de Jacques d’Edesse’ (fin, No. 3). F. Nau: 
‘Carion et Zacharie, moines de Scété’ (sec. iv. ineunt.); ‘ Crum-Riedel, 
Canons of Athanasius’; ‘ Pautigny, Justin, Apologies’; ‘G. le Hardy, 
Histotve de Nazareth et de ses sanctuaires.’ No. 3. C. Daux: ‘ L’Orient 
Jatin censitaire du Saint-Siége.’ S. Pétridés: ‘ Traités liturgiques de S. 
Maxime et de S. Germain, traduits par Anastase le bibliothécaire' (fin, 
No. 4). F. Nau: ‘Rabban Daniel de Mardin, auteur syro-arabe du 
XIV* siécle.’ N. Longueville: ‘Les biens de l’Eglise arménienne, le 
divorce et le repos dominical en Russie, les massacres du Caucase.’ P. 
Dauby : ‘ Dufourcgq, S. Irene.’ F. Nau: ‘ Terlinden, Le pape Clément IX 
et la guerre de Candie (1667-9)’; ‘Maspero, Peuples de l’Orient, VI* 
édition refondue.’ ‘D.Le Roulx, Les hospitaliers en Terve-sainte et a Chypre 
(1100-1310).’ No. 4. F. Nau: ‘Le chapitre De Anachoretis sanctis et 
les sources de la Vie de S. Paul de Thébes.’ S. D. Dib: ‘ Les versions arabes 
du Testamentum Domini nostri Jesu Christ.’ L. Delaporte: ‘ Le Pasteur 
d’Hermas, fragments de la version copte-sahidique.’ X.: ‘ Chrysanthe le 
sibériote=Chrysanthe Loparev.’ ‘Lettre de S. B. Mgr. Rahmani au 
sujet de la publication de la Chronique de Michel le syrien.’ F. Nau: 
‘Rahmani Chrontcon civile et ecclesiasticum ex unico codice Edesseno’ ; 
‘Dom Butler, Lausiac History of Palladius, II.’ ‘ Bedjan, Homiliae 
selectae Mar Jacobi sarugensis.’ ‘A. Gardner, Theodore of Studium.’ 

Revue des Questions Historiques (N.S. Vols. XXXIV.-V. Nos. 156-7. 
October 1905-January 1906. Paris). P. Allard: ‘L’Expansion du 
Christianisme a l’époque des persécutions.’ A. du Bourg : ‘ Vie monastique 
dans l’abbaye de S. Germain-des-Prés aux différentes périodes de son 
histoire.’ FE. Rodocanachi: ‘ L’éducation des femmes en Italie.’ V, 
Pierre : ‘ Le clergé de France en Exil, 1791-5.’ M. L. Serrant : ‘ Corre- 
spondance inédite entre Jacques II. d’Angleterre et l’abbé de Rancé.’ 
M. Sepet : ‘ Pie VII et Napoléon.’ Courrier anglais. G. Péries: ‘ Tixe- 
ront, Histoire des Dogmes, I.’ P. Allard: ‘A. d’Alés, La Théologie de 
Tertullien” January 1906:—V. Ermoni: ‘L’Essénisme.’ J. M. Vidal: 
‘Les derniers ministres de l’Albigeisme en Languedoc: leurs doctrines.’ 
A. Isnard: ‘ Quelques livres sur la Révolution frangaise.’ E. Bouvet : 
‘Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques, II* édit. augmentée.’ P, 
Allard : ‘Chapot, La province romaine proconsulaire d’ Asie’ ; ‘ Audollent, 
Carthage romaine.’ E. Jordan: ‘Scholz, Die Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps 
des Schénen u. Bonifaz VIII’; ‘ Jansen, Papst Bonifatius IX (1389- 
1404). Both important. H. Froidevaux : ‘ Tait, Mediaeval Manchester.’ 
G. Péries: ‘A. O. Meyer, Clemens VIII u. Jakob I von England.’ 

Studi Religiosi (Vol. V. Nos. 5,6. Vol. VI. No. 1. September r905- 
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February 1906. Florence). S. Minocchi: ‘La protezione degli animali 
e la pietd cristiana.’ E. Buonaiuti: ‘ Rosmini e Mazzini nel pensiero 
di un nuovo secolo.’ X.: ‘L’odierno dibattito in Francia sulla natura 
del dogma.’ M. F.: ‘ Le nuove ipotesi bibliche del prof. Cheyne.’ S. M.: 
‘Maria di Magdala e Maria di Betania.’ ‘Labourt, Le christianisme 
dans l’Empire Perse.’ ‘E. Le Camus: ‘ Fausse exegese —mauvaise théologie.’ 
Attacks M. Loisy. S.Minocchi: ‘ Versione di Isaia xvi. I1-xxiv. 9 ; xxiv. 
10-xxvViii. 14; xxviii. 15-xxx. 23.’ November:—M. Federici: ‘ Della 
storia delle religioni.’ F. Mari: ‘Il sacrificio presso i Babilonesi e gli 
antichi Ebrei.’ G. Grabinski: ‘Le origini del concordato.’ P. A. 
Palmieri: ‘Le nazionalita e le religioni in Russia.’ ‘Le Leggende 
agiografiche.’ L. de Feis: ‘S. Espedito Martire.’ A. Ghignoni: ‘S. 
Espedito a Roma.’ ‘F. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity.’ Feb- 
ruary 1906. A.L. Milani: ‘ La Bibbia prebabelica e la liturgia dei Preelleni.’ 
With 32 illustrations. G. Semeria: ‘Germania cattolica.’ §S. Minocchi: 
‘Tl romanzo religioso moderno.’ Un Associato: ‘In difesa del metodo 
storico-critico.’ ‘ Recenti commentari critici sul Vecchio Testamento.’ 
‘P. Sabatier : A propos de la sépavation des Eglises et de I’ Etat.’ 

Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia cristiana (Vol. XI. Nos. 1-4. 1905. 
Roma: Libreria Spithéver.) O. Marucchi: ‘ Ulteriori osservazioni 
sulle tombe dei martiri nel cimitero di Commodilla ;’ ‘La crocifissione di 
S. Pietro nel Vaticano ;’ ‘Importante aggiunta all’ articolo sulla croci- 
fissione diS. Pietro;’ ‘ Discussione critica sul luogo recentemente attri- 
buito ai sepolcri del Papa Damaso e dei martiri Marco e Marcelliano presso 
la via Ardeatina.’ A. Bacci: ‘Memorie relative ad un affresco del IV 
secolo nel cimitero di Domitilla.’ A. Mujioz: ‘Sarcofagi asiatici ?’ 
L. Cavazzi: ‘S. Maria in Via Lata e le recenti scoperte nel suo antico 
oratorio.’ R. Kanzler: ‘ Diun importante sepolcro dipinto nel cimitero 
di Commodilla.’ G. Schneider: ‘ Di un frammento d’ iscrizione cristiana 
con indicazione topografica.’ P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri: ‘ Della Passio 
SS. Marcelli tribuni, Petri militis et aliorum mm.’ 

Teologisk Tidsskrift (Vol. VII. No. 2.1906. Copenhagen). L. Koch: 

Den danske Teologi i Oplysningstiden.’ C. Glarbo: ‘I Kor. xiii. 8-13.’ 
L. Glahn: ‘ Jeremias, Hole u. Paradies bei den Babyloniern. J. O. 
Andersen : ‘ Heussi-Mulert, Atlas zur Kirchengeschichte.’ C. I. Scharling : 
‘ Nésgen, Der heilige Geist, sein Wesen u. die Art seines Wirkens.’ V. Linde- 
gaard-Petersen : ‘ G. Fulliquet, Le miracle dans la Bible.’ 

The East and the West (Vol. IV. No. 13. January 1906. S.P.G.). 
S. K. Rudra: ‘Is India thirsting for Religious Truth?’ W. H. Camp- 
bell: ‘Mass Movements in the Mission Field.’ Bishop Montgomery : 
‘The Pan-Anglican Congress of 1908.’ Bishop E. E. Johnson: ‘ The 
United Boards of Missions of the Provinces of Canterbury and York.’ 
H. S. Holland: ‘ Religious Education in S. Africa.’ A. Plummer: ‘ The 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa.’ T. Ellis: ‘The Revival of 
Buddhism in Burma.’ S. Ballard: ‘Bushido in its Relation to Women.’ 
G. Walshe : ‘ Buddhism v. Christianity : a Challenge.’ C. H. Robinson: 
‘ Christian Missions and the Appreciation of Natural Beauty.’ Reviews :— 
‘Rabbath, Documents inédits pour servir 2 Vhistoive du Christianisme en 
Orient. ‘G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.’ 
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° Books RECEIVED. 

a f The more important will be reviewed in Short Notices or articles as 
; space permits. 

€ BIBLICAL STUDIES. 

: Aspott, E. A.—Johannine Grammar. Pp. xxviii+686. (A. and C, 
re Black.) 16s. 6d. net. 

2 \ Barry, W.—The Tradition of Scripture : its Origin, Authority, and In- 
li terpretation. ‘Westminster Library.’ Pp. xxvi+ 278. (Longmans. )3s. 6d. net. 
i Buiack, A.—The Book of Ruth : a Hebrew Idyl. Twelve Short Studies. 
° Pp. viii+ 246. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 3s. 6d. net. 

. BousseT, W.—Jesus. Translated by J. P. TREvELyAN. ‘ Crown 


Theological Library.’ Pp. vi+212. (Williams and Norgate.) 4s. 

Euan, J. J.—The Apocalypse, the Antichrist, and the End. Pp. 380. 
(Burns and Oates.) 5s. 
0 GEDEN, A. S.—The Massoretic Notes contained in the Edition of the 
Hebrew Scriptures published by the British and Foreign Bible Society trans- 
lated and explained. With the co-operation of J. H. Ritson. ‘ Bible 
} House Papers,’ X. Pp. 96. (B.F.B.S.) 1s. net. 
t Moutton, J. H.—A Grammar of New Testament Greek. Based on 
i W. F. Moulton’s edition of G. B. Winer’s Grammar. Vol. I. Prolegomena. 
Pp. xx +274. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 8s. net. 
e PATRICK, W.— James the Lord’s Brother. Pp. xxii+370. (Edinburgh: 


D T. and T. Clark.) 6s. net. 

v PEAKE, A. S. (edited by).—Inaugural Lectures delivered by Members 

, of the Faculty of Theology during its First Session, 1904-5. Pp. xvi 

oO +298. (Manchester : at the University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 

° Novum Testamentum Textus Stephanict a.D. 1550 cum varits Lectionibus 

oa editionum ... cuvante F, H. A. SCRIVENER. Editio quarta ab Es. NESTLE 

0 | correcta. Pp. xvi+600. (Londini: G. Bell et Filii.) 6s. net. A beautifully 

| printed edition on India paper. 

: SANDAY, W.—Outlines of Life of Christ. Second edition, revised with 

: | Additions. Pp. xii+274. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 5s. net. 

. } With a new Preface and two important Appendices. 

: Scott, J. J.—The Making of the Gospels. Six Lectures delivered, 

e Lent, 1905, in Manchester Cathedral. Pp. xii+112. (Murray.) Is. net. 
Stitt, S. S.—Old Testament History Analysed. Pp. xiv+126. (Cam- 

). bridge : W. Heffer.) 2s. net. 

4 WEINEL, H.—St. Paul, the Man and his Work. Translated by G. A. 

° BIENEMANN. Pp. xiv+4oo. ‘ Theological Translation Library.’ (Wil- 

: liams and Norgate.) 10s. 6d. 

- i HIsTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

f BALLarp, F.—Haeckel’s Monism False. Pp. xvi+606. (C. H. Kelly.) 

2 5s. net. See Short Notices. 


v 


CaRTER, J. B.—The Religion of Numa and other Essays in the Religion 
of Ancient Rome. Pp.x+190. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. net. See Notice. 
” Cotutins, E.—The Wisdom of Israel: being Extracts from the Baby- 
, lonian Talmud and the Midrash Rabboth. Translated from the Aramaic 
and Hebrew, with an Introduction. ‘Wisdom of the East’ series. 
Pp. 60. (Murray.) Is. net. 
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Dickinson, G. Lowes.—Religion: a Criticism and a_ Forecast. 
Pp. xii+94. (London: Brimley Johnson and Ince.) Is. net. 

Gunn, B. G.—The Instruction of Ptah-Hotep and the Instruction of 
Ke’gemni : the oldest Books in the World. Translated from the Egyptian, 
with an Introduction and Appendix. ‘ Wisdom of the East’ series. 
Pp. 76. (Murray.) Is. net. 

Horrpinc, H.—The Philosophy of Religion. Translated by B. E. 
MEYER. Pp. viii+ 410. (Macmillan.) 12s. net. 

Oxp, W. G.—The Classics of Confucius : Book of History (Shu King). 
Rendered and compiled. ‘Wisdom of the East’ series. Pp. 68. 
(Murray.) Is. net. 

Storr, V. F.—Development and Divine Purpose. Pp. xii+ 288. 
(Methuen.) 5s. net. 

WESTERMARCK, E.—The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 
Vol. I. Pp. xxiv+716. (Macmillan.) 14s. net. 


CuuRcH History. 

Attison, T.—Lectures on English Church History from the Earliest 
Times down to A.D. 1702. Pp. xxxiv+362. (Bemrose.) 4s. 6d. net. 

BELL, H.—Archbishop Laud and Priestly Government, Pp. viii + 334. 
(Constable.) 10s. 6d. net. 

GARDNER, A.—Theodore of Studium : his Life and Times. With illus- 
trations. Pp. xiv+284. (Edward Arnold.) tos. 6d. net. 

Harpy, E. G.—Studies in Roman History. Pp. x+350. (Swan 
Sonnenschein.) 6s. A new edition of Christianity and the Roman Govern- 
ment, with large Additions. 

Jackson, F. J. Foakes--—A History of the Christian Church from 
A.D. 381-461. Pp. viii+148. (Cambridge: J. Hall and Son.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Lea, H. C.—A History of the Inquisition of Spain. Vol. 1. Pp. xiv + 
620. (The Macmillan Co.) 10s. 6d. net. 





DocTRINAL THEOLOGY. 

De CouprEN, C.—The Eternal Sacrifice. Translated by A. J. Mon- 
TEITH. Pp. 204. (London: T. Baker.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Ltpemann, H.—Biblical Christianity. Translated by M. A. CANNEY. 
Pp. 82. (London: A. Owen & Co.) 2s. 

MortiMER, A. G.—Confession and Absolution : an Investigation of the 
Teaching of the Bible and Prayer Book. Pp. xii.+136. (Longmans.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

O’LgEary, DE L.—Infant Baptism : a Tractate for the Clergy. Pp. 30. 
(S.P.C.K.) 2d. 

TROWARD, T.—Bible Mystery and Bible Meaning. Pp. 246. (London: 
Stead, Danby & Co.) 4s. net. 

This Church and Realm : some Instruction about the Church of England. 
With Preface by the BrsHop of Lonpon. Pp. 88. (S.P.C.K.) 6d. Inthe b 
form of a catechism. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 

BICKERSTETH, C.—The Gospel of Incarnate Love : a Course of Mission 
Sermons and Meditations, with three Lectures on the Gospel of St. John. 
Introduction by V. S. S. Cotzs. Pp. xvi+202. (Rivingtons.) 3s. net. 
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Buxton, H. J. Witmot.—I. Short Sermons [xxiii] for Children. 
Il. Bought with a Price. Nine Sermons from Ash Wednesday to Easter 
Day. ‘Sermon Library, II.’ Pp. 106. (Skeffingtons.) 2s. net. 

FELTOE, C. L.—Our Reasonable Service. Being six Plain Addresses 
on the English Service of Holy Communion. Pp. viii+6o. (London: 
Jarrold & Sons.) 

Gwarkin, H. M.—The Eye for Spiritual Things. Pp. viii+ 262. (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Plain Sermons for the Christian Year. By various contributors. 
‘Sermons for the People,’ second series. Vol. III. Ash Wednesday to 
Easter Eve. Pp. iv;+266. (S.P.C.K.) 1s. By well-known preachers. 

Stusss, C. W.—The Christ of English Poetry. ‘ Hulsean Lectures, 
1904-5.’ Pp. x+216. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 6s. net. 

Wacn_er, C.—The Gospel of Life. Pp. x+246. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) 3s. 6d. 

DEVOTIONAL THEOLOGY. 


‘An Oxford M.A.’—Forty Days of Rest and Returning. Pp. iv+96. 
(Skeffingtons.) Is. net. 

BAMFIELD, K. B.—Flower of Thorn: some Thoughts on the Spiritual 
Aspect of Pain. With Preface by J. Hewett. (Skeffingtons.) Is. 6d. net. 

Barns, T.—Introduction to the Devout Life, by St. Francis de Sales. 
Translated, with Notes and Introduction. ‘Library of Devotion.’ Pp. 
cxxvi+440. (Methuen.) 2s. 

Brett, J.—Humility : a Devotional Treatise. Pp. vit+72. (Long- 
mans.) 2s. net. 

Crark-Hont, C. G.—The Refuge of the Sacred Wounds : Seven Medita-- 
tions on the Passion. Pp.x+72. (Skeffingtons.) 2s. 

Gurney, T. A.—Nunc Dimittis, or the Song of the Watcher for the 
Lord’s Christ. Pp. viii+152. (Longmans.) 3s. net. 

Jetiicoz, T. H. L.—The Eucharist in Song: a Simple Manual of 
Devotion for the Blessed Sacrament. With a Preface by the WARDEN OF 
KEBLE. Pp. 88. (Elliot Stock.) 

KirsBy, V. T.—Through the Deep: Daily Readings for Lent. Pp. x 
+94. (Birmingham: Cornish.) Is. net. 

MartHESON, G.—Rests by the River : Devotional Meditations. Pp. xvi 
+368. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 5s. 

NEALE, J. M. (the late.)—Hymns for the Sick. Pp. 64. (S.P.C.K.) 
6d. A most welcome reprint of the edition of 1849. 

Orr, K. A.—The Principles of the Office for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Pp. 24. (S.P.C.K.) 2d. A helpful little pamphlet. 

P. L. (edited by).—A Book of Angels. Pp. xviii+ 328. (Longmans.) 
6s. net. A series of essays by various Authors, with twelve plates. 

Sampson, G.—The Layman’s Book of Saints for Every Day in the 
Year. Vol. Il.: April-June. Pp. iv+192. (Mowbray.) Is. 6d. net. 

SETTLE, G. T.—A Handbook for After-Meetings. With Outline 
Addresses and Devotions, suitable for use at Mission Services, Cottage 
Lectures, and for Private Meditation. Pp. 128. (S.P.C.K.) 

SHARPE, A. R.—The Psalms in Church. Pp. 48. (Mowbray.) 2d. 

WorpswortH, E.—Psalms for the Christian Festivals. Pp. xvit+140. 
(Longmans.) 3s. net. 
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WricutT, J. C.—To-day : Thoughts on Life for Every Day. Pp. viii 
+94. (Methuen.) ts. 6d. net. A pretty little book. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

Bristow, W. E.—Christ in the Barrack-Room. Seven Papers in 
Preparation for Confirmation, with Short Answers, Notes, and some 
Illustrations. Pp. 116. (S.P.C.K.) 

Coxses, V. S. S.—Pastoral Work in Country Districts. Pp. vi+ 162. 
(Longmans.) 3s. 6d. net. See Short Notice. 

DRAWBRIDGE, C. L.—The Training of the Tiny (Religious Education 
of Children). Pp. x+192. (Longmans.) 6d. net. Cheaper impression. 

Du Bose, W. P.—The Gospel in the Gospels. Pp. xiv+290. (Long- 
mans.) 5s. net. 

GoDEFROY, J.—Sunday Observance. Pp. 16. (S.P.C.K.) 1d. 

HALL, Bisnop A. C. A. (OF VERMONT).—The Relations of Faith and Life. 
‘ Bedell Lectures,’ 1905. Pp. xii+go. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Hoyt, A. S.—The Work of Preaching: a Book for the Class-Room 
and Study. Pp. x+356. (The Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. net. 

LANSDELL, H.—The Sacred Tenth, or Studies in Tithe-giving Ancient 
and Modern. With a Bibliography on Tithe-giving, Lists of Crown 
Grantees, and modern Lay Owners of English Alienated Tithes, &c., &c. 
Two volumes. Pp. xvi+384, xvi+ 400. (S.P.C.K.) 16s. 

Luckock, (VERY Rev.) H. M.—Spiritual Difficulties in the Bible'and 
Prayer Book, with Helps to thety Solution. Pp. xx+320. (Longmans.) 6s. 

LuxmoorE, H. E.—Confirmation. Pp. 24. (S.P.C.K.) 2d. 

Preasopy, F. G.—Jesus Christ and the Christian Character : an Exa- 
mination of the Teaching of Jesus in its Relations to some of the Moral 
Problems of Personal Life. Pp. viiii+ 304. (The Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. 
net. ‘Lyman Beecher Lectures’ at Yale, 1904. 

PHILLips, S.—Children’s Lent League. Pp. 32. (S.P.C.K.) 1d. 

RackKHAM, R. B.—How the Church Began. ‘Simple Guides to Chris- 
tian Knowledge.’ Pp. xii+132. (Longmans.) Is. net; cloth, Is. 6d. 
net. An excellent little book, telling the story in simple language, in a 
very useful series. 

Rees, W. G. E.—The Parson’s Outlook : Studies in Clerical Life and 
Character. Pp. x+284. (Longmans.) 5s. 6d. net. 

TREVELYAN, G. P.—The Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chmist, 
written for Children of the Church of England. With Preface by C. E. 
Brooke. Pp.x+110. (Rivingtons.) 8d. net. 

WARD, M.—The Hallowing of Domestic Service. Pp. 56. (S.P.C.K.) 6d. 


MISSIONS. 

Brent, Ricut Rev. C. H. (BisHoP OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS).— 
Adventure for God. Pp. xii+158. (Longmans.) 3s. net. 

CorFE, Ricut Rev. C. J.—The Anglican Church in Corea: being 
Documents, original and translated, issued by Authority during the Episco- 
pate of the first Bishop of the Church of England in Corea between 1889 and 
1905, with an Introduction. Pp. xxxviii+ 142. (Rivingtons.) 3s. net. 

Dawson, E. C. (edited by).—Jn and Out of Chanda : being an Account 
of the Mission of the Scottish Episcopal Church to the City and District of 
Chanda ; together with Papers on the Religion and Customs of the People 
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and Indian Folklore Stories. Translated by ALEx. Woop. With an 
Introduction by the BisHop oF St. ANDREWS. Pp. viii+72. (Edin- 
burgh : Foreign Mission Board.) 

Gipson, Ricut Rev. A. G. S., oF CAPE Town.—Between Cape Town 
and Loanda: a Record of two Journeys in South-West Africa. Pp. xvi 
+204. (Wells Gardner.) 3s. 6d. net. 

Martin, C. H.—‘ Without Prejudice,’ or the Case for Foreign Missions 
Simply Stated. Pp. 96. (S.P.C.K.) 6d. 

Rosinson, A. W.—The Mission of Help to the Church in South Africa : 
what it has done, and what it has taught us. Pp. x+154. (Longmans.) 
Is. net. 

The Foreign Mission Work of the Church : Addresses to Business Men. 
By the BisHops oF LoNpDoN, St. ALBANS, SOUTHWARK, St. ANDREWS, 
AND STEPNEY. Pp. 96. (S.P.G.) 1s. Delivered at St. Laurence Jewry, 
Dec. 4-8, 1905. 

LITURGICA, 

FRERE, W. H.—The Principles of Religious Ceremonial. ‘ Oxford 

Library of Practical Theology.’ Pp. xii+324. (Longmans.) 5s. 


MEDIZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY AND ARCHZOLOGY. 


Druitt, H.—A Manual of Costume as illustrated by Monumental 
Brasses. With 110 Illustrations. Pp. xxiv+384. (De La More Press.) 
10s. 6d. net. 

Hopckin, T.—The History of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Norman Conquest. ‘ The Political History of England, Vol. I.’ Pp. xxii 
+528. (Longmans.) 7s. 6d. net. With Two Maps. 

Hone, N. J.—The Manor and Manorial Records. With 54 Illustra 
tions. ‘The Antiquary’s Books.’ (Methuen.) 7s. 6d. net. 

STAPLETON, Mrs. Bryan.—A History of the Post-Reformation Catholic 
Missions tn Oxfordshire, with an Account of the Families connected with 
them. Pp. viiit+ 372. (Frowde.) 10s. 6d. net. See Short Notice. 


BIOGRAPHY AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Hatt, H. F.—A People at School. Pp. viii+286. (Macmillan.) 
10s. net. Deals with Burma. 

Hutton, R. H. (the late).—Brief Literary Criticisms. Selected from 
the Spectator, and edited by E. M. Roscozr. Pp. x+418. (Macmillan.) 
4s. net. 

Hutton, W. H.—Burford Papers. Being Letters of Samuel Crisp to 
his Sister at Burford; and other Studies of a Century (1745-1845). 
Pp. x+ 336. (Constable.) 7s. 6d. net. 

MAITLAND, J. A. F. (edited by).—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. Vol. II,: F-L. Pp. viii+ 796. (Macmillan.) 2is. net. 

McNasB, H.—The Viking, and other Poems. Pp. vi+116. (De La 
More Press.) 5s. net. 

MARKHAM, SiR C.—A Memoir of Archbishop Markham, 1719-1807. 
Pp. viii+96. (Clarendon Press.) $s. net. 

S., A., anD E. M. S.—Henry Sidgwick: a Memoir. Pp. xii+634. 
(Macmillan.) 12s. 6d. net. , 

TRENCH, Most Rev. R. C., LATE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN.-~-Proverbs 
and theiy Lessons. With Additional Notes and a Bibliography of Pro- 
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verbs by A. SMYTHE PALMER. Pp. x+180. (Routledge.) 2s. 6d. An 
interesting little book, well printed and edited. 

VERNON, W. W.—Readings on the Inferno of Dante: based upon the 
commentary of Benvenuto da Imola and other Authorities, with Text 
and Literal Translation. With an Introduction by E. Moorr. Two 
volumes. Pp. xc+602, vi+682. (Methuen.) 15s. net. Second edition, 
entirely rewritten. 

Warp, F. W. Orpve.—The Prisoner of Love. Pp. xx+416. (Grant 
Richards.) 3s. 6d. 

Ware, J.—The Divine Man: a New Epic. Pp. 278. (Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio, U.S.A. : True Light Publishing Co.) 6s. 6d. 

The Arbiter in Council. Pp. vi+568. (Macmillan.) 1os. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Handbook to the Colonial Clergy Act : a Guide for the use of Colonial 
Clergy officiating in England. By ‘A CoLonraL Prizst.’ Pp. 32. 
(Elliot Stock.) 1s. 

Coutts, J.—The Divine Inheritance as revealed in the Bible, Man, and 
Nature, and discerned by the Methods of Christ and of the Spirit. Pp. viii 
+428. (London: National Hygienic Co.) 

Handbook of the Theological Colleges of the Church of England and the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, 1906. Pp. 56. (Longmans.) 6d. net. 
A most useful little book. 

HANDLEY, H. (edited by).—A Declaration on Biblical Critictsm by 
1,725 Clergy of the Anglican Communion. Pp. 150. (A. and C. Black.) 
2s. net. 

Haw, G. (edited by).—Christianity and the Working Classes. Pp. 
viii+258. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. net. 

Moyes, Mer. J.—Aspects of Anglicanism, or some Comments on certain 
Events in the Nineties. Pp. viiit 500. (Longmans.) 6s. 6d. net. Re- 
printed from The Tablet. 

‘ PutLo-ANGLICANuUS.’—Ancient Tyre and Modern England ; ov the 
Historical Type of Ancient Tyre in its Prophetic Application to Modern 
England. Pp. xxviii+ 378. (Elliot Stock.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, December 1905. 
(London: Brimley Johnson and Ince.) §5s. net. 

Report of Proceedings of the Representative Church Council, Sessions 
November 22, 23, and 24, 1905. Pp. 74. (S.P.C.K.) 6d. Reprinted 
from The Guardian. 

Rochester Diocesan Directory, with Table of Lessons for 1906. Pp. 210. 
(Wells Gardner.) 2s. net. 

Southwark Diocesan Directory, with Table of Lessons for 1906. Pp. 310. 
(Wells Gardner.) 2s. net. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Collegiate Church and Cathedral, 1897-1905. 
Pp. viii+9o4. (Longmans.) 1s. net. An interesting memento of a great 
achievement. 

WELCKER, A.—A Dream of Realms Beyond Us. Ninth separate 
American Edition. Pp. 80. (San Francisco: A. Welcker.) 

Who Built our Schools : a Word to Mothers. By ‘A MotHER.’ Pp. 32 
(S.P.C.K.) 14. 
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